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11 EPISTLES OF 


two-gladiators-bo-matched--to-Light without my 1 
fame time ſhall I be aſhamed to attend the lectures of a philoſopher? 
No; a man muſt ſtill be learning ſomewhat, as long as there is any 
thing to be learned; that is, according to the proverb, as long as be 
| Gives (c). Nor is this more applicable to any other purpoſe than to the 
following,” you maſt be learning . long - as you: live, how to live. But 
know alſo, that I teach at the ſame time: do you aſk what? why, that 
old age hath.always ſomewhat {till to learn: and indeed in this reſpect, 
I am aſhamed of the folly of mankind. You know the way to the houſe- 
of Metronactes, is by the: Neapokiten theatre; this I find always full; and 
it is debated with great carneſtneſo, whe is the beſt piper. Nay, a Gre- 
cian fidler or the common: cryer ſhall gather around them a vaſt con- 
courſe of people: but the place Where a man is taught ſound morality, 
very few attend / 4 2 3 and nnch as. are pleaſed to attend, are thought by- 
many to have no extraordinary buſineſs there; nay are even called. 
ale blockheads. They may laugh at e too if they pleaſe; the op- 
probrious language of the rude and illiterate i is ęaſily to be borne: and 
their contempt to be e e whoſe endeavours aim at. wag 
1 * DC, e; e | 


1 Gene Lace N that It may KA 
de your eaſcas it was mine, to-be obliged: to learn in bur old age; and 
haſten ſo much che more; beeauſe you have undertakenithat which you 
can ſcarce be maſter of, lie you, ever fo long. What .amprovement- 
; Pall F-make f as much as you endeavour after eh. Mas db jou expett 2 

wiſdotn is not an accidental-accompliſhment.. Riches will ſometimes 
come of themthves, hondur wf be offered you, favour and dignity, 
Vill haphy be your portion; but: wrtue is not to be obtained but by 
greut und incelfant labour; but ir is worth while ſo much the more 
_ to Labour, as this will eonfer all good. whatever : far this indeed is rbe 
only good. There is no truth, no certainty; in. thoſe things, ſo highly 
extolled by common fame. But I will now ſhew you, the hone/tum,, 
vr virtue; is the any good: becauſe you ſeem to think that in my former 
epiſtle I have -not-exccuted” the ſaid purpoſe; and that I have exhibited 
virtue rather as recommenided, than. . ee 4 ina. 
Kew weeds. . 55 4 4 
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Know, that a things Have their proper goed, Fertility recommends 
| the vine, as a fine flavour does the juice of the grape; the excellency in 
a ſtag is fwiftneſs; in beaſts of burthen, a ſtrong back: an exquiſite 
quickneſs of ſcent diſtinguiſhes; the hound; ſpeed the greyhound; 
frerceneſs and courage the bull-dog, or ſuch as are ordained to attack 
wild beaſts (): and what is the excellency in man? reaſon. It is this, 
wherein man excells the brute creation, and draws near to the gods (i). 
Perfect reaſon therefore is the proper good of men. Other qualities 
he hath in common with plants and animals: is he ſtrong ? fo are lions. 
Is he beautiful? fo are peacocks. Is he ſwift ? fo are horſes, - I do not 
ſay how far he may excell, or be excelled in any of theſe points; for 
F am nat enquiring after what is greateſt in him, but what is his own. 
Has he a body? ſo has a tree. Has he internal power of ſelf- motion 
ſo have beaſts, and even worms. Hath hea voice? ſome dogs have a 
louder ; more ſhrill.is that of the eagle, more deep that of the bull; 
and more ſweet and voluble is the voice of the nightingale. What then 
is proper only to man? reaſon, This when right and perfect, com- 
pletes the happineſs of man. If therefore every thing that hath accom- 
pliſhed its awn. proper good, is praiſe-worthy, and hath reached the 
end of nature's. deſignation; reaſon being the proper good of man, if 
he bath perfected the fame, he is then praiſe worthy, and hath attained 
the end of being. Now, this reaſon when perfect, is called virtue, 
or what is right and Sin all circumſtances. 
good in man, Which is his proper geod: for we are not now enquiring 
after what is good, but what is the peculiar good of man. If there is 


no other good peculiar r which is 
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— ory Selling he will be approved of: that therefore is, the 
proper and only good in man, according to which he is blamed, or 

praiſed. But perhaps you doubt not whether this be a good, but whe- 

ther it be the enty good. Surely, if a man hath all other enjoyments of 
life; as health, riches; ſtatües of his anceſtors, and a large levec of his 

n is confeſſedly a bad man, you will condemn him. Again, if a 


B 2 | man 
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That therefore is the one 
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man hath'ndne' of theſe things, if he wants money; hath no aliens 
ig not noble: nor can boaſt a long line of anceſtors, yet is a good man; 
you cannot but commend him. Therefore tliat is the only good of man, 
which if he poſſeſſes, tho deſtitute of all other things, he is. very re- 
ſpectable, and praiſe-worthy; and he that hath it not, tho' in full way 
ſeſſion of all other enjoyments, is condemned and deſpiſed.» As the 
condition of other things; ſuch is that of man. It is called a good 
ſhip, not becauſe it is painted with the moſt brilliant colours and hath 
its decks of ſilver or gold; and its prow decorated with ivory () ; nor 
becauſe it is freighted with royal treaſures; but becauſe it is not crank, 
but firm and ſteady; well caulked, ſo as to admit no leak, and with 
ſuch ſtrong ſides, as to defy the violence of the waves; ever obedient 
to the rudder; and ſwift and eaſy to tack about with every wind. 
vou Will not call a ſword good for hanging at a golden belt, and hav- 
ing the hilt adorn'd with jewels: but becauſe it carries a fine edge for 
cutting, and a point able to pierce an armour of ſteel. A ruler or 
ſquare is not required to be beautiful, but ſtrait and true. Every thing 
is excellent when adapted to its pr oper uſe Ci). Therefore in man 
alſo, it is of little avail, how many acres he ploughs, how much money 
he hath out at intereſt; how many ſalute him by the way; how rich 
his bed; or how" anſparent and eoſtiy his cup; but how? good a man 
he is; now, he His a good man, whoſe reaſon is explicit and right; 
in all reſpects adapted to the will of nature. This is all called virtue; 
this is the Hongfum, and only good of man. For ſince veaſon alone per- 
fects the man; perfect reaſon alone hath made him happy; and that 
is the 1 you of "min; hem WING only bart Marra end titer ifs 
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We likewiſe call all thol We good, which , from or are 
in contact with virtue; they are al her works. But, therefore is vir- 
tue omy good, bectüuſe chere cannot be any” good without her- And 
if all good be in the mind; whatever ſtrengthens, exalts, and enlarges 

the mind, is good. No virtue makes the mind ſtronger, nobler, more 

extenſive. '' Whereas all other things, which proyoke our appetites and 
deſires depreſs and weaken the mind; and when they ſeem to raiſe; they 

5 5 puff it au and delude it with oo item be ons that is the only 

F 7 good, ; 
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good, which improves the mind. All the actions of the whole life of 


man are meaſured by the moral ſenſe of good and evil, from whence 
reaſon takes her directions for doing, or not doing ſuch and ſuch things. 
I hal further I this. ; 


A good man will ane do — is Ces and fit, whatever pains it. 


coſts him. Again, he will not do any thing, that is baſe and vile, 


were he to gain thereby riches, or pleaſure or power. He will not ab- 


ſtain from what is right, for any terror; nor, by any hopes whatever, 


be drawn in to a baſe action. Therefore as he will follow what is juſt 


and fit, he will always eſchew what is unjuſt and vile; and in every 
ö action in life, he will have theſe two principles in view; that there 
is no good but what is right and fit, nor any evil but what is vile and 
ſcandalous. If then virtue alone is pure, and ever of the ſame tenour; 
virtue is the only good; nor is it poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe than 
good. Wiſdom is not ſubject to the danger of a change; as it is not to 
be taken fromm us forcibly, non will ever revert into folly (*). I told 
you, if you remember, that many by a ſudden tranſport of zeal, have 
contemn d and trotidem under foot things ſo indiſereetly coveted ordreaded 
by the vulgar: there have been found thoſe, who would | thruſt their 
hand into the flames (+) ; whoſe ſmiles/no torture could interrupt (J), 


who have not ſhed a tear at the loſs of their children: and have them- 


ſelves met death with intrepidity. Love, anger, deſire, have defied all 


manner of danger. And if a ſhort obſtinacy of the mind, inſpired by 


ſorne ſudden impulſe could do this; how much more can virtue, which 


is ſtrong, not by fits, or on a ſudden, but with ever- equal ſteadineſs; and 


whoſe ſtrength never faileth? It follows then, that ſuch things, as are 
deſpiſed; ſametimes by the raſh and inconſiderate, and always by the 


i virtue, whůſ proudly marches between good and bad fortune, and 
treats them both alike with contempt. If you fancy, there is any good, 
but ſuch asconfiſts in what is right and fit, there is no virtue but what 


will prove defective: ſor none can be obtained, if it has regard to any 
thing without, or Roos Wn. 4 And wen, it ſo, it ene be We gde 
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wiſe, are in themſelves neither good nor evil. The only good therefore 
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„ rk kris res or | 
to reaſon, from whence proceed all virtues; and alſo to truth, which 
ſubſiſts in reaſon: 1 now whatover 9 — is * to truth, "is 
falſe. * ; + ar N 0 
Further, you mull gramt it neceſſary for a good man to be _ 
pious, and to have the higheſt verieration for the gods; conſequently 
whatever happens to Him, he will bear it with a patient and even 
mind, being perſuaded that it proceeds from the Divine Law, which 
governs the univerſe. And ſos that will be the only good to him, 
which is right and fit: foraſmuch as it conſiſts in this, to obey the 
gods, not to fall into ſudden paſſions, nor to bewail his lot, but pa- | 
tiently to abide His fate, and willingly perform what is enjoined by the 
— above. Beſides, was there any other good than what is right 
and fit, we ſhould be perſecuted with the deſire of life, and an infa- 
tiable hankering after all the requifites thereto, which is intolerable; 
infinite —— eee e e 
becauſe it hath ies ce malie ndnd. 2 
7, le BOY loaf 57-48 * 
a ad, Cat eee eee e ak 
fuch as riches and honours, were really good, the life of man would 
be much more happy than that of the gods: add now, that if ſouls, 
when fet free from the body, ſtill exiſt, they are in a much happier 
Rate than when detained in the body (). But if thoſe things be good; 
which are made uſe of while in the body, it would then be worſe-for 
and confined they ſhould be happier than when at liberty to range the 
univerſe. I ſaid alſo, if thoſe things be good, which happen to dumb 
animals as well as to man, that then even dumb animals live an happy 
life: which by no means can be admitted. All things. are to be en- 
dured for the ſake of virtue, or doing that which is right and fit; but 
ee ann eee ne rene 
* . % ** n 
Thus, Lucilius, a archi Sent 
which I explained-more at large in my former Epiſtle. But you will 
never approve of this my opinion or think it true, unleſs you raiſe 


LUCIUS ANNEUS SENECA 7 
your mind, and aſk yourſelf this queſtion; whether, sf upon an 
emergency you are 'required to die for your country, and to-redeem. your 
 fellow-rittzens at the expence-of your own life, you would ftretch out your 


neck to the ford, not only with a patient but a willing mind? If you 


can do this, there is no other good: you poſtpone all things to this. 
See how great is'the force of virtue. You will die for the good of the 
__commonweal, though it be not at preſent required of you, yet when- 

ever it ſhall fo happen. In the mean while, from a good and beautiful 
action, great joy may be received in a-ſhort {pace of time; and though 
no benefit from the {aid action were to accrue to the perſon defunct, 
and taken from 'the world, yet the very contemplation. of the =o 
intended gives delight ; and the brave and juſt man, when he hath in 
view the price and conſequence of his death, ſuppoſe, the liberty of his 
country,. and the welfare of all thoſe for whom he lays down his life, 
is in the higheſt glee; and enjoys his peril. Nay, even he that is 
deprived of the joy, which the execution of io great an affair would 
give him, as the greateſt and laſt pleaſure of his life, will yet brook no 
delay, but will ruſh upon death, well fatisfied with doing what is right 
and fit, Gppoling 3 it right. * 50 1 to-do... | 


K e e eee eee be e i it: tell him, 
the favour will ſoon be- toft, and buried in oblivion : that the citizens will 
not make him any return of \grateful gleem. He will readily anſwer, all 
theſe things concern not my action I confider.it in #tſelf : ¶ know it to be 
right and fit ; therefore: wherever it leads or invites me, I come. This 
then is the one good, which not only a perfect mind, but a generous. 
and good diſpoſition is ſenſible of. All other things are light and 
changeable: therefore they are poſſeſſed with anxiety, though kind. 
fortune heaped them all upon one man; they become a heavy burden. 
20 the owners, they always oppreſs. them, and ſometimes weigh them 
down. Not one of thoſe whom you ſee arrayed in purple, is happy; 
any more than thoſe whom you ſee dreſſed up fox kings on the ſtage: 
they ſtrut in their buſkins, and look big during the time of action; but 
having made their exit, they are diſrobeil, and ſhrink again to their 
own ſtature. Not one of thoſe whom wealth and/honours have ſet on 
W | Vie hi 4 i | high 
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high is a Sad man. How comes ĩt then that he as 07 Becauſe 


you meaſure him baſe and all. A dwarf is ſtill little though you ſet 


him upon a mountain; and a Coloſſus will. maintain his bulk though 
he ſtands in a well. This then i is the error we labour under: thus it 


is we impoſe upon ourſelves: we eſteem. no one according to what he 


really is im himſelf; but we add to him all external advantages: but in 
order to make a true eſtimate of man, and to know what he really is, 
view him in himſelf: let him lay aſide his patrimony, Bis honours, and 


all the lying ornaments of fortune. Nay, let him throw off the body; ; 


inſpect the mind alone; examine what, and how great it is, and whe- 
ther great in ;t(elf, or from ſome foreign good. If with a ſteady eye he 
can look upon the drawn ſword; if he knows that it is of little con- | 


cern, whether the foul, depart from him naturally, or forcibly from a 


wound, call him happy. If he is threatened with excruciating torture 
of the body, either ſuch as is caſual or inflicted by the injurious treat- 


ment of thoſe in power; if, of chains and baniſhment, and all the-ter- 


rors that affright the mind of wan, he . without e and faith 


(with Encas in "Gs 6. 103) id cru: ING 


Non ulla 8 i een 
90 virgo, nova mi facies i inopinave hay 3 

E ig præcepi, atque animo mecum fe bergi. e 

n No terre, to m vi Ur 


. No frightful face of danger. can be new... 5 0 by.) 3 
Innur d to ſuffer, and reſolv 'd.to dare, Wb rt; ee OY uf | 
95 8 Hater, GT: Pa Aa without my core. * 
I 71 sf ; by Dryden. 
You but now a ebe fg wv 4 7 alwa s "threatened myſelf 


with them; being a man, I was always prepared agdinſt whatever man is 
fubje to; call him happy. The ſtroke of an evil preconceived, comes 


"eaſy: but to fools and ſuch as truſt in fortune, every change ſeems new, 
and comes npon them with ſurprize; and the. greateſt part of evil, to 


the unexperienced and unprepared, is the novelty of it. This you 
may learn from their bearing patiently ſuch things as they have been 


accuſtomed to. Therefore a wiſe man, makes himſelf acquainted with 
cuils ere they happen, and ſuch as others make light by long ſuffering, 
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he makes cafy by due reflexion · We often hear the unſkilful crying 


out, I could not imagine that this would ever be my lot. But the wiſe man 
knows that all things are incident to him, and therefore whatever hap- 
pens ke faith, It it what lag. e 4 
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(a) Troſſuli] See Ep. 87: Lipf. Ele. ii. 1. Perf Sat. i. i <4 N.—Troffulue, vel a 
Troſſulo Tuſcorum oppido: vel qu# Toroſulus dim. a Toroſus, vt nofentur komines delicatuli. 
——— ade iſtud dedecus in quo : 6h 
Troſſulus exultat tibi per ſubſellia levis? LEE” 
 Whencethat diſgrace, when the afſemblizs meet, e . 
© To fat of concomb Riß from ſeat to ſeat? Is 
13) In hae Seneſcamus, hanc ut juvenes ſequamur. Ligſius doubts this expreſſion, ſcholam 
| ſequi.—But Gronovizs proves it juſt, from Cicero, when ſegu is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with perere ; 


and adds from Virgil, Italiam ſequimur.—However, he is not ſatisfied with the reading, as all the 


MSS. want the demonſtrative pronoun hanc ; and — propoſeth the conjecture of Schrevelius, 


In hanc 9 ut Jae Ar e 17 old men go thither, that the men may | 


follow "Th - S. „* * 


(e) . Plato 8 amator) 7 x ien eee; x. 7. N. eee. 


Jones ? avhat, but as Solon ſaith, 
Tupc an d dvd red Sr arxouerc 5 
1 fill learn. ſomewhat as I grow in years. | 
Live and karn, fays the Engliſh proverb. Nox fi fimiſee mai 4 A Ital.— And very properly, 
_ - as Hippocrates begins his aphoriſms with, Ars longa, vita brevis. Ray, p. 170. Lip/. Manud. i. 1. 


(4) According to the proverb in Cicero, (de Orat. ii.) Diſcum audire malunt quam philoſophum. 


T hey will rather hear the ſound of Coit than a philoſopher. Which Eraſmus (i. v. 2. 19) thinks may 
be transferred to (diſcus eſcarius) the rattling of plates for dinner. | 
LO] This is according to the Stoical maxim; Velis eſſe bonus, eris. I you bow an inclination te 
37 good, you will beſo. * 
{f) So Phocyllides. Ora ier flu $835, pier hipbporrer, © WW 
wo "Opran-plv rorany rexurer, dx, TS AG 
Wu; | Tavpors d avrox ures epd -p füt, 
.  *EuguToy dAxap id ant, N S"Epupu hue” puta 5 
+, | ++ + Of every animal bath Nature's G 3 
© Te proper ae nb, le .. 
Te all the frather'd choir ſauiftneſi of HT 
To bulls their ſprouting horns, to bees their fling. 
2 Reaſon his ftrength, and fureft guard, is giv'n” 8 
D man alone, the richeſt gift of heav'n." M. 
Sidon. hoot. vil. 14. Statum noſtrum ſupra bedecken aims molds 
dec. Ae Genes. i. 4 oy 
SITY Rh . n . 
Armavitque manu, corn, pede, dente, veneno, Ke. * 


_ [Inver quite ex pars rms, qi viel, qo i tc 
* | 
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bebt ee. Nou is Pay rang An lited and hen begtol paſſion ee that pareen the 
goodes of the bodie above her own reaſon. For. mayſ# thou ſurmaunten thije olifaunts in greatneſſe, or 
in — tn of bodice or myſt yore Bull? nayſt thou be feoifter than the tygtr? Ke. 
| 3 ö e 4 * e. 
650 Doe Hanks) 8 Dies. Ver. Gall. | 
Puteanus reads it, Diis | duatur. 5 & is equal to the godi, according o bee Ow. 
See Epp. 31, 92. 4 * L437 ESL. 4 1 wn {5 ; 
(% Navis tutela] Gr. News plan, han me. e. — che ſkip gen 
had its name,—Tutelzque Deum fluitant. Sil, e 


187 


| ——Et pittos verberat unda Deos IE mn oy 4 ot 
Na takes DP GPA n oo att / 
PIO AEPEn Pl Pla. Vi Bron, Mk. 10. Turn. 
Adv. xix. 2s. RF oſt | 
| 75 3 —— weantſo, called £4 l of Beauty, by dr e. p _ 
5 „F 
| KO; As Murius Scevola, Ep. 24- — K 80 „ iy 24 


1 As the fervant who in revenge of his maſter killed {/crabak,) wm o ag 

( This is one of thoſe paſſages, wherein Sracca, ſpeaks in a clear and noble manner of ths happi- 
- neſs of ſouls after death, when freed from the incumbrance of the body, and received into the place 
or regibnof departed fouls. 79. Conſol. ad Polyb. c. 28. Conſ. ad Marc. c. 23. But eſpecially 
Epiſt. 102, where he has ſome ſublime thoughts on this ſubject, and among the reft—Dies iſte quem 
tanquam extremum reformidas, zterni natalis eſt. The day <vhich you droad as the laſt of life, is ta 
e POW a. 

doubt and uncertainty. See Leland ii. p. 27. E | 
(„ They ftratand fot their hong upon tho dg, n n 
; | And then are heard no moreg+ Hamlet. D 
(=) Pixit, ſciebam.} As ſome of the editions want * TY was thinking. tha if ws woke. 
transfer the three letters 8. V. B. which begin the next Epiſtle, and inſtead of 87 Valur, Bet ef, . 
they might be allowed to ftand for 57 V (Deus) Bene ef, nnen 


wn catich e e God's auill be done. th ito te fe - 1; 
4 * _ | 2 1 ' ; 1 | 2 . 
* . $ ds + 4 x 
{ 5 ; Abs 2 
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this day, ſomewhat unexpectedly appeared in fight. the Alarundriam 
nen ien, te ff 


the 
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"Ys whole fleet; they are called packet boats. Very grateful was the 
ſight of them to all Campania: The people were ſtanding on the 
mole of Puteoli, and could eaſily diſtinguiſh the Alexandrian from the 
reſt of the numerous fleet by their fails; foraſmuch as theſe veſſels alone 
have the privilege of ſpreading their top-ſails, which the other never 
hoyſe, but when out at ſea: as nothing contributes more to ſwift ſail- 
ing, than the top- ſail by which the veſſel. is chiefly carried along ; 
 therefyre hen the wind atiſeth, and blows'too ſmart a gale; the top- 
yard is generally ſtruck, whereby the wind hath leſs force on the body 
of the ſhip. Now when they have * between ch. and the 
e e from wWwhenſee ne inn 
Alta procelloſo ſpeulatur | vertice Pallas ,, 
Pallas looks. down upon the foamy deep. 


Ae en urs. 6blig's:20: bs coated with the: . * 
fail (c) is left as a mark of diſtinction to the Alerandrian. In this 


great concourſe, of people, that were flocking to the ſhore, I enjoyed 


ſome ſatisfaction in walking at my leiſure, foraſmuch as tho 1 expected 


letters from my correſpondents; I was in no ſuch great hurry to know 
their contents, and how, my affairs ſtood at Alexandria; having long 


ſince been indifferent either to loſs or gain. Was I not ſo old as I am, 
I ſhould Kill have thought the ſame; but much more now, when, 
however ſmall my ſtock, I have far more proviſion left, than way to 
travel (4), eſpecially too, when on a journey, which there is no neceffi ity 
I ſhould completely, finiſh, A journey cannot be ſaid to be finithed if 
you ſtop in the midway, or before you have reached the deſtin'd place; 
but the journey of life is ſuch, that it is at all times complete, pro- 
vided it be juſt and Honorable, Whenever you finiſh it, if finiſhed 
well, it will be entire: nay it may ſometimes be finiſhed courageouſly 
even L the err een Wan e hot de- 


| | Tallis Marceling, me 1 1 vary. al. a Greet temper 

youth, but of a crazy conſtitution, was ſurpriſed. by a diſeaſe, not per- 
haps incurable, but ſuch as was tedious; and very troubleſome, and 
* * him to ſuffer much; he therefore was deliberating 
| e | concerning 
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n He called many friends about him: when ſome of 
them, of a timorous diſpoſition, perſuaded him to act, as they ſhould 
in the like caſe; while others, more inclined to ſooth and flatter, gave 
him ſuch advice, as they thought wauld be moſt- acceptable to him. 
But at laſt a friend of ours, a Srnic, a moſt excellent man, and to give 
him his due commendation, ſtrenuouſly brave, gave him, as I think, 
"_ admirable counſel, when he began as follows; Be not overmuch 
cern'd, dear Marcellinus, as if you was. deliberating on ſame affair of 
ft e great matter to; tive; all your flaves, and all 
forts of animals live; but it is a-greatything to: die honorably, prudently, and 
cou rageouſſy. Confider how long you rnuft fill be doing tbr. ſame thing; food, 
Neep, dalliance, fill up the round of life ;-fo that. not the prudent and brave, 
or the wretcbed, but even the moſt delicute and gffeminate may well be willing 
to die: this he ſaid ; when Marcellinus ſtood in more need of an aſſiſtant 
than a counſellor; his ſervants loved him too well to obey him in this 
reſpect; the ſtoie' therefore firſt endeavour d to root out their fears; 
and ſhewed them, that domeſtic ſlaves were then only in danger, when 
it was uncertain, whether their maſter came by his death, voluntarily | 
or not (e); and beſides, that they would ſet as bad an example, in pre- 
venting him, when deſirous to die, as in killing him (/). And then 
he exhorted Marcellinus himſelf to a kind and generous action: that, 
as, when fupper is ended, what is left is divided among the ſtunders- 
by; ſo, at the concluſion of life, ſome legacies were due to thoſe who 
had waited upon him all his days. _ Marcellinus was of an eaſy and 
liberal diſpoſition, eſpecially in thoſe things that were properly his 
own; he therefpre parcel d-out ſome ſmall ſums to his ſervants who 


ſtood weeping by; and gave them all the conſolation in his power. 


There was no need of the ſword, or ſhedding of blood: he entirely 
abſtained from food three days; and having ordered his pavilion to be 
placed in his bed-chamber, as alſo his bathing tub, he lay therein; and 
having warm water continually poured. over him, he grew: fainter 
by degrees, and as he declared, not without a ſenſation of plea- 
ſure; ſuch as a gentle ſwooning- is apt to bring, per reh we — 
are r erage: feng N ; 


en lane 


5 * 5 1 ? « N. 


LVUCIUS ANN RUS SENECA. 13 
I doubt not but that this digreſſion will be acceptable to you; as 
you will learn from hence, that your friend made not either a painful 
or miſerable exit. For tho' indeed he brought death upon himſelf, yet 
it was in ſuch an eaſy manner, that he rather ſeemed to ſteal out of 
life; The relation likewiſe of this incident hath its uſe ; as fuch an 
example of conduct is ſometimes neceſſary (g). We have often rea- 
fon to wiſh to die, eee, gear aul en, we _— 
tes it is with regret.” Done s 1 ren; 
„e: hunt e at of | daiſy 
»Nownn Antes is. fe "ins nent he knows he muſt die; yet 
| 2 the time draws near, he flinches, he trembles, he weeps. Would 
you not think a man ridiculoufly fooliſh; who weeps, becauſe he did 
not live a thouſand years ago? it is equally abſurd, for him to weep, 
becauſe he ſhall not live a thouſand years hence. There is no diffe- 
rence between, thou ſhalt not be, and thou haſt not beem. In either of 
theſe times you have no concern. Tour lot is fallen upon a point; 
which if you would prolong, how many years will you think to prolong 
1 ew —_ weep? what do you require? it is eee 
2 Define Fata Deum flecti fperare precando. 
They. are Lttled and fixed; they are conducted by a powerful and ever- 
laſting neceſſity. Lou will go, where all things go. Is there any 
thing ſtrange in this? you was born upon theſe conditions: your pa- 
rents, your anceſtors, and all poſterity are ſubject to the fame. A 
chain of cauſes, invincible and invariable, binds and draws all things 
with it (3). What numbers ſhall follow you, when you are dead? 
how many ſhall accompany you in death! I am perſuaded that you 
would be more-contagious, if thouſands were to die with you : know 


then, that, at this very moment in which you make ſuch a difficulty in 


dying, thouſands of men, and other animals, are breathing their laſt 
by various kinds of death. And did you not think, you ſhould one day 
reach the place, to which you have been travelling your whole life? 
every journey has its end. You perhaps now expect I ſhould ſtrengthen 


my exhortation by the example of ſome great man; no, I ſhall only give 


you one of a. young lad: I mean, that famous Lacedæmonian, who 
"pang when taken one? cried out in the Dari dialect, I 
| ol 
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ill nor be a laue; and made good his words; for at the firſt vile and 
mean office that he was put upon, (the emptying a cloſe-ſtool) rather 
than comply, he daſhed his brains out againſt the wall (i). When liber - 
ty is ſo near to a man, ſhall he ſubmit to ſlavery? had you not rather a 
ſon of yours ſhould die fo gloriouſly, than grow old in idleneſs and 
diſhonour? Why then are you diſturb'd at the thoughts of death; 
when even a child can die ſo courageouſly? and hat if you are un- 
willing to go, know you not, that you ſoon will be compelled! transfer 
this power, to yourſelf. (4). Will you not aſſume the magnanimity 
of a boy, and ſay, I uill not be a flavef Thou wretch, a ſlave to men, 
and, among other things, to life for life if you have not courage to 
die, is ſervitude. Have you any thing more to wait for? you have 
already enjoy d thoſe pleaſures that make you fo dilatory, and ſtill de- 
tain you. None of them are new to you (J); none, but what are 
become diſguſtful from ſatiety. The taſte of metheglim you knov-; 

and the taſte of wine; no matter, whether an hundred or a thouſand 
rundlets have paſs d through you. Von are a mere ſtrainer. No 

one knows better the flavour of an oyſter, or of a mullet: in ſhort, 
your luxury hath left nothing in ſtore for you to treat your palate 

with a novelty. And yet theſe are the things you are ſo forcibly 
plucked away from. What elſe, I fay, is there that you complain of 
being robbed of? your friends, and your country? but did you ever 
honour them ſo far as to put off your ſupper on their account? nay 
if you could, I believe you would extinguiſh the ſun itſelf. For 
what did you ever do that would bear the light! confeſs, O man, that 

it is not any reſpect to the ſenate, or forum, or to the nature of things 
that makes you ſo backward and afraid to die. No; you unwillingly 

bid adieu to the ſhambles, though you have left nothing there untaſted. 

Vou are: afraid of death: and yet you ſeem to oontemn it, in the height 

of your pleaſures, You would fain live; for you know what life is, ES 
but you know not what death may be; and therefore. are afraid of it 
n). But is not ſuch a life death itſelf? As Caligula was paſſing along 
the latin way, an enchained priſoner, who had a beard down to his girdle, 
aſked death of him: y, ſuid the Emperor, do you think then you are 
fill alive? The fame anſwer may be made to thoſe whom death can in 
Php 5 VVV 
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any way give relief to. Are you afraid to die? do you think then you 
are fill alive? yes ſurely, you will fay, and I would flill live; for I em- 
play myſelf in many good and decent actions: J am unwilling to forego the 
duties of life, which I perform with fidelity and induſtry. ' What then, 
know you not, that it is one of the duties of life, to die? You forego 
no duty; for the number of them being uncertain, what was incum- 
bent upon you is already finiſhed (). There is no life, that can be 
called long. For if you conſider the nature of things, the life of Neſtor 
or Statilia (o), was comparatively ſhort ; though the latter order d an 
inſcription on her monument, to ſhew that ſhe had lived ninety 
nine years. You ſee how an old woman can glory in her length of 


days. Surely her vanity would have been inſupportable could ſhe have 


completed her hundredth year. Life is like a play upon the ſtage; it 
ſignifies not how long it laſts, but how well it is acted (p). Die when, 
or where you will, think only on making a good and decent exit (9). 


ANNOTATIONS, &c. 


(a) &. v. B. Si vales bens. Murer. But Ligfur rejetts this form, as not exhibited in the MSS. 
nor a e to the cuſtom of the times. ee e Wu OR WF, b; 
(3) Vid. Ligſ. Elect. i. c. 8. de frumentatione.—Szet, Aug. c. 98. 


* Where ſtood a temple of Minerva, to whom the ſailors, as there was danger i pa ing * 


point, made libation, according to Sarius; 
je Prima ſalutavit capreas, et margine dextro 
Sparſit Tyrrhenæ Mareotica vina Minervæ. 
<Q Supparum] al. ſeparum vel ſipparum.—Luc. v. 448. 
Obliquat lævo pede carbaſa, ſummaque pandens 
Suppara velorum perituras colligit auras. . | 
When loofing from the ſhore the moving fleet, | 1 
All bands at once unfurl the ſpreading ſheet : 
Dube ſlacker tacklings let the canvas flow, 
20 gather all the breath the winds tan blow, Rowe. 
e | —= Summis annectite ſuppara velis. Ftatius. 
Non vided undis ſuppara, Mazilius. Udi communiter pro velis. Vid. Turn. Adverſ. xxi. 4. 
(4) Cic. de Sen. 18. Poteſt quidquam eſſe abſurdius, quàm quo minus reſtat viz, eo plus viatici 


£4 


quzrere? Can any thisg be more 0 tas the ts @ journey is, as in the more ' provijien — 


Ser the Life of Stxecd. 

(e) Upon a debate in the ſenate, concerning the death of Afranius Dexter, mentioned by Pliny, 
Ep. viii. 14, Lord Orrery obſerves, ** the plain and legal queſtion to be decided by the ſenate was, 
. his freedmen, from their malice, or in purſuance of his own com- 

' | mand; 
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mand if they were convicted of the former, the puniſhment was death ; if it was proved Kue: : 
killed him in obedience to his own orders, they ought to have been acquitted. Tho opinion of Pliny 
therefore is not to be juſtified. He declares that /he freedmen ought to be put to the queſtion, and after- 
avards releaſed. If they were innocent, why ſhould they be puniſhed ? If guilty, why releaſed ?— 
Throughout the whole Epiſtle the quibbles of the a en Wen 
of the Senator. Vid. Sidon. Ep. viii. Weit - Ig 

1 Invitum * fervat idem facit occidenti. Hor. A. r. 467. 5 | | 

Fer "tis a greater envelly'to um OO OOO 

Tyan topreſeraue l awill. $453643 $4.5 4 N 

(8) God forbid that ſuicide ſhould ever be thought 3 among heathens, Ming ef among 
Chriſtians. When Nature ſpeaks for herſelf, even the Sroics with whom it was an avowed doctrine, ſpeak 
in a ſofter tone. For thus EgiBetus, I. l c. 9. © My friends faith he, wait for God,” till be Gall 


give the fignal, and diſmiſs" you this ferwice ; then return to him. Fer the preſent be content to remain in 


this poſty where be has placed you. Stay ; depart not : inconfiderately.”' And again, with an entire 
reſignation to the divine will—Whatever poft or rank thou halt affign me, like Socrates, I will dic a 


| thouſand deaths vather than difort this. Nor can it by any means be pretended TS 
with great adverſities in life, it is a call from God to quit it: on the Aer 

| e relignation, and fortitude, ein 
N | bas! in adverſis facile eſt contemnere vitam: A 
Frorũter ille facit quf miſer eſſe poteſt. 


Px = _ , 
2 $ 88 2 4 


ck Ni eaſy to fpurn life in'apretcheduefs, 11 oO N 
an | But far more brave to triumph in ditch. M. . 
(4), Exp. 24- (N. p. 10 Sen, Je Trang. - 2 r nn 
WI Ep. . (N. r.)——Lacretius Hl. 1099, 2 PP 1 1 * | | 
85 Nec nova vivendo procuditur ulla volu pts. 
Tit adds no new delight to thoſe poſſeſs'd. _ e ADH E, 
(a) Aye, but to die and go we know not where?———Ep. $8, (. 59. A * $00 
See-al/o the incomparable foliloquy in Hamlet. © & ies Ma and 
( (Non enim certus numerus quam'debeas Grplere, 8 Pinan, ods it ik an ines: 
| dein: num ein lav you Ane al that 9waz your duty e do ? Al” 4 


() She was of a noble family, the daughter of Statilius the Conſul, in the reign of ld. . See 
Plin. vii. 48 ——It may not, perhaps, be right to mention a relation of mine with this noble lady ; 
yet out of reſpect to the memory of my father's grandmother, S eee I cannot 
delp obſerving that ſhe died of a fall (a violent death) at 17. by 12 4 8 IF 

All the world's a ſtage; _ * 15 hy 
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They have their exits and their entrances; . 
And one man in his time plays many parts; 


6 — His acts being r 1 You Like. 


* but a walking ſhadow; a poor player, TGT op 
$M | That rate and frets his hour upon the Rage, | n 5 e N : 


@ eee hank eee (s) can, by as means, nen ci 
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EPISTLE ILXXVIII. 


On Sickneſs, P ain, and Death. 


IT is the more diſagreeable to me, Lucilius, to hear, that you are fre- 
quently, traubled with colds, and flight fevers, ſuch as generally attend 
defluxions of ſo long continuance, as to become conſtitutional ; be- 
cauſe I have been ſubje& to them myſelf, and have ſuffer'd not alittle 
by neglecting them at the firſt attack. The ſtrength of youth indeed 
could ſupport ſuch violence, and ſtubbornly bear up againſt theſe in- 
firmities ; but at length the burden was too great for me, and I fell 
into a ſevere. diſorder of this kind. I was quite emaciated (a), and 
began to think that life was not worth preſerving : but the old age of 
a moſt. indulgent father check d the daring thought: for I conſider d 
not ſo much how reſolutely I could die myſelf; but that the loſs of 
me would neceſſarily afflict my father. I was therefore determined 
to ſtruggle for life. For even this is ſometimes a manly deſign (5). 

What at that time particularly comforted me, I will tell you, having 
firſt premiſed, that the things which gave me repoſe of mind, had the 
real effect of medicine. juſt and pleaſant conſolations are at times the 
beſt of n as en raiſeth the N is of great ſervice to 


Know then, I Gand health in Rady. I am indebted to ohiloſophy 
for the recovery of my ſtrength. Iam indebted to her for nothing 
leſs than my life. My friends indeed contributed ſomewhat thereto; 
having Jupperted and comforted me, with their | good counſel, watch- 
 4ngs, and diſegurſes. Nothing, my Lucilius, heſt of men, 10 revives, 
and helps a man in ſickneſs, as the affectionate tenders of a friend: no- 


thing fo much alleviates, and : ſteals away the expectation and fear of 


death. 80 long as theſe ſhould live, I did not think I could die: I 
thought, I ay, I thould full live, 7 not in their company yet in their 
Yor, II. D memory; 
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A EPISTLES OF 


memory; and that I was not pouring out my ſpirit, but delivering it it 
up to them. From hence I took upon me the reſolution of doing 
what I could for myſelf, and of enduring patiently all manner of pain. 
Otherwiſe, it would have been very miſerable, to have no inclination 
to die, and yet, make no endeavours to live. Apply therefore the re- 
medies preſeribed, As to the reſt, your phyfician will direct you how 
far you are to walk, and what other exerciſe to take; he will order you 
likewiſe not to indulge that liſtleſſneſs which an ill ſtate of health is 
apt to bring upon us; to read aloud; and by exerciſe ſtrengthen the 

. breath, that lahours in its paſſage from the lungs, ſo choak d up as not 
to have free play; he will ſometimes recommend failing to ſtir the 
bowels, and procure an appetite; he will inſtruct you in what food is 
moſt proper; and when to refreſſ yourſelf with a glaſs of wine, or 
chen to abſtain from it, for fear it You ny ape gh 


wach FI * wy. 4 * e * i F 
roms want wm ted et 3 zur ane 
5 But ſuch is my preſcription, whats will not only & ſerve for this 3 
1 buche whole life. Contemn Death. Nothing is diſtaſteful, when we 


have got over the fear of death! There are three things, which in 
every diſeaſe are grievous. The frar of death, the pamiof tbe body, and 
the intermiſton of pleaſures. Of death, we- have ſaid enough already, 
1 ſhall only add, that this fear proceeds not from the di ſeaſe, but from 
nature itſelf. A diſeaſe hath often prevented death, and the very 
thoughts of dying have contributed to health. You will die, not be- 
cauſe you are ſick, but becauſe you live. Be you ever ſo well recovered, 
death ſtill expects you. ' You have not eſcaped death but only ſuch a 


4 5 Ke of ficknels. But to ant diet is ure aa and: Wk 
4. | nen : TOO. 23 43 | "Y 


A \ diſeaſe is ths des haha great OTE yet Ne erde 

Hs even theſe tolerable. And the more intenſe the pain is the ſooner 

tit comes to an end No one can ſufſer any torture long. Kind na- 
; ture hath been ſo indulgent to us, as to make our pains either tolerable 
dr hort. The moſt ſevere dee eee eee ee 
; D A and the fineſt er 
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moſt. furiouſly, when they have contracted a vitious bumovr. But 
then theſe parts are ſoon benumb'd, and in the agony loſe the ſenſe 
of it; either becauſe the animal ſpirits, being hinder'd from their na- 
tural courſe, and flowing irregularly, . loſe the power with which they 
before ſtrengthen d and animated the body; or becauſe the corrupted 
humour, having met with a ſtoppage, deprives the aggrieved part of 
ſenſibility. So, the gout in the hand or foot, and every pain of the 
vertebræ, or nerves, finds intermiſſion, when the part they before 
racked, is deaden d. The pricking and ſhooting of the firſt attack is 
generally moſt painful; the violence goes off in time, and ends in 
ſtupefaction. The pain of the teeth, eyes and ears is moſt acute upon 
this account, nor leſs. certainly the pain of the head: but the more vio- 
lent this is, the ſooner it turns into inſenſibility or a delirium. This 
then is our great comfort, when afflicted with any ſore diſeaſe, that, 
if we feel it-too much, we ſhall ſoon feel it no more. But what greatly 
adds to the torment of the ignorant, is, that, when the body is afflicted, 
they have no recourſe to the ſatisfaction of a ſound mind: the body en- 
groſſeth their whole care: therefore a great and prudent man diveſts 
himſelf, as it were, of the body, and converſeth much with that di- 
vine part of him, the ſoul; taking no more thought of that frail, 
and n part of N . bonne n is 1 ware 
But it is. very grievous, vou Prog to maids our won ted plcaſures, 
to abſtain from food, and to ſuffer hunger and. thirſt. I grant, at 
firſt ſach abſtinence is irkſome; but the hankering after them grows. | 
weaker by. degrees: nor do the things themſelves retain the ſame in- 
citement and provocation. Hence the ſtomach grows moroſe and 
ſqueamiſh, and a loathing comes on even of what we moſt greedily co 
veted. Deſires themſelves often die away, and we cannot think it hard 
to be denied that which we no longer covet. Add to this, that there 
is no pain, but what finds ſome intermiſſion, of certainly a remiſſion. 
Add likewiſe, that a diſcaſe may ſometimes be prevented, or at leaſt 
checked by timely medicine; for there is no diſeaſe. but what hath ite? 
ſymptoms, particularly, ſuch. as we have been ſubject to before. In 
ſhort, any n may be render d tolerable, by 2 958 ng the Taff extre-" 
| 'D2 4 hoes e, 
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20 — ˙ ens - oX | 
mity that it threatens. Make not therefore thine afffictions thote grie- 
vous than they are by impatience and heavy complaints: the pain is 
light, when not aggravated by: fincy and opinion. If you can be 
perſuaded to comfort yourſelf with ſaying, Ir is nothing, or in effet? very 
tte, let us bedr it patiently; it will be ſoon at an end; of this ROY 
ght will make it "ay and bsketdbl e I 7 
Au things depend” upon api not Au Aerton; but eve oo 
ury and avarice, refer to it. Pain alſo is propottioned to opinion. 
Every one is as wretched as he thinks himſelf to be (3). The com- 
plaints of former grievances, elpeciatly, I think, are to be forgotten, 
nor any ſuch acclamations to be heard, as, #0 ont was ever worſe : E 
effiictions, aohat tortures have I endured ! ts one cont think that I fhould 
ever recover: how affettionately did my friends weep for me ! when the 
Phyſicians gave me ober] men upon the rack were never turtur d mote. 
Though all this may be true; it is now paſt and gone. What avails 
it to teflect upon the pains we have ſuffer d, and to make ourſelves mi- 
ſerable, becauſe we were one lo. Beſides there is ho one, but who | 
makes ſome additions to His amisfortunes, and often gives himſelf the 
he. Not but that there's 4 certhin pleaſure in wedurtiütz Rete aner 
ings; and it is natural e e n . 


\ 
'F, # i * %Y o v Ko. 


There are two o things Miererbse do be partieularly ee e 
9 of what may happen, and he rechlleffion of an Foil paſt. The one 
is no Concern to me now, nor nee 1 anticipate the other. A man 
VE preſent difficulties may comfort, hiniſelf with Hying; abe 

3 + Forks et hæc olim meminiſſe juvabit. ons! i WT. 
$ ©... 4 2 An hour will come, with pheafure to fel, ROY” 
& | 

wd ſorrows paſt= 
But tet him ftrive againft them with att n Bight” ke wilt hy 
be overcome if he gives way; 'but if he bears up with patienee and re- 
0 . folution againſt pain, he will overcome it: but the manner of moſt 
men, is, to draw upon themſelves that deſtrüction, which reſiſtance 
might have. prevented. That which preſſeth hard upon you, and 1s 
l urgent. if + you ad to withdray yourſelf, will — poffice 
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you, and fall the heavier; if on the contrary, you ſtand your ground, 
and ſeem reſol d upon oppoſition, you will drive it from you. How 
many ſtrokes do the boxers receive on the face and over the whole body! 
yet a thirſt of glory makes them regardleſs of pain, and patiently bear 
it; not only becauſe they fight, but that they may fight on. Torture 
to them is exerciſe. We likewiſe may overcome every thing, if we would 
conſider, that the reward propoſed to us is not a ſimple coronet, a 
palm, or the trumpet commanding filence at the proclamation of out 
honout ; but virtue, ſtrength of mind, and ng peace, if in any 
| conflict we have ſubdued Tortule. Fd | 


But I feel, you ſay, great Pane And how ſhould./ you do otherwiſe 
than feel it, if you bear it like a weak woman? As an enemy is more 
pernicious to thoſe that fly; ſo every fortuitous evil preſſeth hardeſt 
upon the ſubmiſſive coward. But indeed it is very grievous ;. what then ? 
does bravery conſiſt in the ſufferance of light things? Which had you 
rather undergo a ſlow chronic diſeaſe, or a ſudden, violent, but ſhort, 
fit? the former can never be ſo long, but it will have ſome intermiſ- 
lions, and permit ſome refreſhment; at deaſt it gives time, and muſt 
ons day come to à criſis, and go off. And a ſhort and violent fickneſs, 
will ſoon, either carry you off, or itſelf. 'And "where is the difference, 
whether 7 or FS. thall be no more? i in either x caſe, there is an 
2 65 may zwi be of pes FEY the 1 with other ION 
f and not A much. as to dream of pain. effect upon ſuch actions, * 
were founded upon the prineiples of honour and virtue: look upon 
yourſelf in the beſt light yow can; "call to memory ſuch feats as you- 
- moſt admired in other men; and take the braveſt of thoſe, whom you 
Eno to have overcome pain, for e xample. There Rade been found 

thole who could amuſe themſelves with wth red, while their Gvellings 
were Lanced and ſearified : "others perſiſting if * cohtemptuous ſmile, 
while their executioners, che more enraged upon this account, have 
tried upon them the ſevereſt toftures, that Cruelty cod invent. And! 
2 not ealon. 0 overcome mie that pa „ which laughter ea get the better 
et; 
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of? Tell me now what you pleaſe of , cheums, and the violence of a 
cough, throwing up part of your lungs and of a fever burning your 
heart-ſtrings; of the moſt painful thirſt; and of limbs and joints 
diſtorted and diſlocated with. pain; yet how much, niore ſevere is it, 
to be burned alive; to be torn in pieces on the rack ;. to have red hot 
pads of iron laid upon the body; and a preſſure made upon the ſwoln 
wounds, to rene the pain, and make it pierce the deeper? And yet 
there have been thoſe who have endured all this without a groan: nay 
more, they aſk” d for no remiſſion; and-more, no word could be extorted 
from them; yet more, they laughed, and earneſtly, from the foul. After 
| all this, will you not of at PR 


Mites rinks 5h 


© But your. di * you ay, val not. Rod pos to o do any ib ; it pre- 
vente, all manner buſineſs... Be it ſo; ſickneſs indeed reſtrains the body 
but nof the mind; it fetters the feet of the running-footman: and will tie 
up the hands of the cobler and blackſmith: but if you haveearned the 
| right uſe of the mind, vou will Kill give advice, teach, hear, learn, be 
inquiſitive reflect, and the like. Beſides, do” 1 you think you ; are doing 
nothing 1 _ ou are temperate in your bekneſs you. will hereby ſhew 
that your +7 — may be conquer d d, or at leaſt ſupported with pa- 
tience. Believe r me, Luciliug, virtue. finds a a place even in the fick bed. | 
Not only; arms and battles give teſtimony of : a. valiant mind, unterri. 
fied by danger; 3 the brave man is alike ſeen under his coverlet, You 


% i. 


have ſtill wherewithal to employ you. Contend ſtrenuouſſy With your 
diſeaſe; if it can nie: compel you, nor perſuade you, to do an, n. 
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worthy action, ou ſet a fare exam ple. 2 0 how great cauſe of triumph 
in; it, io be 80 upon with a on. aufe e look 
5. 45 ſcruple to praiſe, YOu. racer dra 2: 12a 
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LUCIUS'ANNEAUS SENECA, 23 
df the mind, which are {till greater and more certain. He that follows 
theſe, and underſtands them well, defpiſeth all the-blandiſhments of 
the ſenſes. O, how wretched is à fick man! and why? becauſe he dilutes 
not his wine with ſhow; becauſe he cools not his draught with ice, 
broken into it, and mixed in a great glaſs; becauſe no oyſters from the 
Loerian lake are opened at his table; becauſe the dining room does not 
ring with tlie noiſe of the cooks that are bringing in their ſtew pans 
and chafing diſhes. For this too hath luxury introduced; that the 
meat may not grow cool; that it may be hot enough for the palate, now 
grown callous; the whole kitchen attends at 8 


O how wretched is the fick man! he muſt eat no more than he can 


digeſt, he ſhall not ſee a whole boar, meſſed up and ſet upon a fide 
table, as coarſe commons; nor ſhall he have the breaſts of fowls (for 


it is not the faſhion to ſee them whole) heaped up for him in different 


diſhes in the larder. And what harm do you ſuffer in all this? you 
ſhall ſap as becometh a ſick man: nay, fometimes, as if really in good 
health. + But we. ſhall eaſily endure theſe things, weak broths, warm 
water, and whatever the delicate, and luxurious, and ſuch as are rather 
ſick in mind than in body, think intolerable; if we once get over the 
horror and fear of death: and this we certainly ſhall do, if we rightly 
diſtinguiſhed the ends of good and evil: for by this means neither life 
would ſeem tedious or diſtaſteful, nor death terrible. For a life, ta- 
ken up with reflecting on things ſo various, ſo great and divine, can ne- 
ver be cloy d with ſatiety. Eaſe and idleneſs only are wont to give it a 


difreliſh. Truth never fatigues the mind when traverſing the nature 


of things it is fal ſehood alone that gives it a diſguſt. 5 ' 


Again, it death makes his approach, and calls upon us, though ſome= 
what immaturely ; nay, though he cuts us off in the flower of our age, 
yet the fruit of the longeſt life may yet have been gathered. Nature 


for the moſt part is open to the knowledge of the wiſe man ; who plainly 


perceives, that virtue (or what 7s right and fit) is not enhanced by length 
of days. But every life muſt neceſſarily ſeem ſhort to thoſe who mea- 
fore it by their e „ Vain, and therefore infinite. 
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Comfort yourſelf, Lucilius, with theſe reſlections, and at leiſure pe- 
ending Epiſtles. The time will come when we may meet again and 
converſe together: how ſhort {oever that time may he it may be length - 
en d by knowing how to uſe it well. For, as Pghdanius writes, Unus dies 
hominum eruditorum plus patet, quam imperiti longiſſima ætas, One 

day eniyen by the Literati, is of longer duration than wbole years amang the 
ignorant and tinlearned ſ . In the mean while adhere ſtedfaſtly to theſe 
precepts; not to yield to aiatian nor put your truft in proſperity; to fet the 

 robole power of fortune before your eyes; und to ſuppaſe that ſhe will do; 
is hat ſhe can do. An evil thathath been long expected, gives — 
der _ when it nn. 7 


py * 
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ANNOTATIONS, Ke. 


NY 


(a) ko the de 6f the Can; who:hhradiigy his 8 ie upon his 
deſtruction, but he was ſaved by the declaration of an old . * be was in ſo deep a coſſump- 
tion it was impoſſible for him to live long. | 

A * (6) Tt is always fo—Pliny (Bp: 1. 22.) ſpeaking of his find Tit Ke, fays, „“ He defired us 
eto inquire of his phyſicians into the nature of his diſtemper, that if it was incurable he might 
«« chuſe an immediate death: but if only ſtubborn, and tedious, he might ſtand firm and ſtruggle, as 
« he ought; for he thought i it not allowable, to fruſtrate the prayers of his wife, the tears of his 
| daughter, and the hopes of his friends, if there were any grounds for theſe hopes, f putting an 
3 | 1 end to his own life, A noble determination; and always Pe 13 JS 
| 1 Si poſſis ſanum ſingere, ſanus eris. 1 
| Think yourſelf well, and all complaint will ceaſe. 
(4) From this ſaying of Peſidonius, Muretus ſuppoſes that Cicero took in ks 75 ele 8 
1. v. Unum bene et ex philiſfophiee preceptis actum, eſſe pane toti immortalitati anteponendum; One 
day ſpent well, and agreeable to tht precepts of phikephy, is preferable to an eternity of fin. But more 
juſt and ſublime is that of the nl Plalnift, * i gurt, or 108 is better ben a thouſand, 
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16 Ex ec ko from you, Tee with an dpa What new alas 
you obſerv d in your voyage round Sicily; and particulatly what you have 
learned of certainty. concerning Charybdis. I know well | enough that 
Sylla is a vaſt rock, and conſequently very terrible to ſailors, but! ſhould 
be glad to be inform'd whether the ſtories related of Charybdis have any 
foundation; and if you have obſerv d, (for tis a thing, worthy to be 
obſerved). whether. it is one particular wind, that forms theſe hideous 
whirlpools, c or whether every tempeſtuous wind alike diſturbs that boiſt- 
erous ſea: and whether. it be true, that whatevet is. ſucked i in, is carried 
under the water many miles, and flung up again in the Tauromenitan 
bay (2). When vou have oblig d me Berein I will make bold to deſire 
the favour of you to aſcend mount tna; which ſome have ſuppoſed 
to have been ſomewhat conſumed and lower d by degrees; as they were 
wont to ſhew it formerly to paſſengers at a greater diſtance than they 
do now (5). Though this might happen, not becauſe the mountain's 
( height! is lowered, but becauſe the ſires are weaken'd and do not blaze out 
with their former vehemeflence; f and for which" reaſon it is that ſuch 
yaſt clouds of ſmoke are not ſeen. in "the day time, Yet neither of theſe 
ſeem incredible: for the mountain may poſſibly be conſumed by being 
daily devoured: and the fire not be ſo large as formerly: ſince it is not 
ſelf-generated here, but is kindled in the diſtant bowels of the earth and 
there rages, being fed with continual fuel: not with that of the moun- 
tain, through which it only makes its paſſage. In Lgcia there is a fe- 
mous territory, which the inhabitants call Hepheſtion, where the Joil 
is perforated in many places (e). From whence breaks forth a lambent 
flame, that is not in the leaſt detrimental; the country therefore is ill 
Weplant, and . with good ö as the flame does not ſcorch it, 
Vor. II. 5 but 
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but only makes it ſhine with a faint and glimmering brightneſs, Bur 
for the preſent we ſhall wave this matter, and reſume it again when you 
have inform'd. me how far from the orifice of Ætua are thoſe heaps of 
| ſnow which 9 or eee en they 

in, from the neighbouring het. "ARTE" nh 


Now, there is no reaſon you ſhould fay 1 that I impoſe this war upon 


Fou; for I know, you would indulge your poetical vein herein, though 


no one required i it of you ; nay, it would be in vain to pretend to bribe 
you, not to- undertake a deſcription of Ztrna in verſe, or not to treat on 
a ſubject that has been thought ſo worthy the pen of all the poers: For 
no Virgil had before elegantly and fully deferibed it; this did not pre- 
vent Ovid from the attem pt; and neither of them debarred Cornelius Se- 
vers from writing on the fame ſubject. It is a ſubject moreover ſo 
happily copious, that they | who have gone before, ſeem by no means to 
have exhauſted it, but to have opened matter for further explanation. 
There i is alſo a great difference, whether you undertake a fubje& that is 
-quite exhauſted, or fach a one as only exhibits a rough. draught; for 
this daily increaſes, and ſupplies room for further invention. Add like- 
wiſe that the laſt writer hath generally the greateſt advantage. He finds 
words already prepared, which, under a different arrangement, put or | 
the ſemblance of ſomething new; nor does he uſe them as the property” 
of another, but as things in common; and the lawyers fay, that what ir 
an comman ud one can claim as bis own property. If I know you then, 
Jour. math waters, as they Jay, at a deſeri ption o of Etna: vou Jon, g to 
write ſomething great and ſublime, and to ſhew yourſelf at leaſt equal 
to thoſe who have wrote before you. For your modeſty will not permit 
vou to hope any thing more: nay, it is ſo great, that I verily believe, 
you: would check your genins in its career, if there was any likeli- 
| hood. of excelling them. Such reſpect Ju p to Jour predecedſors. 
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Be cheat z K , knew, Hh Ae Kats Per her you; among 
"many other, that not one profeſſor of it can excell another, but in the 
time and att of aſcending: when they orice come to the fummit of per- 


f . no rom for any advantage 5 one e above another. | There 
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is a a full ſtop to advancement. Can the ſun receive any addition to his 
| greatneſs? or the moon make a further progreſs than uſual ? the ſeas 
ſtill keep their bounds: and the world maintains one conſtant order and 
meaſure. Such ung e as _ INNING their TO and your OG e 
can n no ie 
Al: men dat are ul wiſe, are equal and alike ; though akin may 
be endowed with a peculiar gift; as one may be more affable, another 
more expeditious; another more prompt in declaiming; and another 


more eloquent; · but the particular under conſideration, what conflitutes 


the happy man, will be equal in all. I know not whether your Z:na 
will ſink and be conſumed; or whether the fire by degrees will firſt 


eat away. its lofty ſummit, now fo conſpicuous many leagues at ſea: - 
but this I know, that no flame, .no ruin can ever ſubdue virtue. The 


majeſty of this alone is not to be depreſſed, no nor exalted nor perverted. 
Her magnitude: is fixed like that of the heavenly bodies: To this then 


let us faſhion ourſelves; we have gone a great way towards it already; 


a great way, did 1 ſay? I am miſtaken. . To confeſs the truth, we have 
advanced but a little way as yet; It is not goodneſs, to be better than 

the worſt: who can boaſt of thoſe eyes, that can behold and admire the 
brightneſs of the ſun only through a cloud; though in. the mean time 
it is ſome fatisfaQtion not to be in the dark; yet we enjoy not the pure 
benefit of light. Then will the mind have wherewithal to congratulate 
itſelf, when, ſet free from the darkneſs wherein it is now involved, it 
ſhall ſee things as they are; not with theſe dim viſual rays: but a full 
and continual day, without night, ſhall' ſhine upon it; and, returning 
to its own heaven, it ſhall be reſtored to the happy manſion, from 
whence i it came into the world. Its firſt original ſummons is to ſoar 


aloft}; it may be there even before it is ſet free from this priſon of clay; 
when it has thrown off all vice, and ſhines out og and ſplendid withe® 


* brightneſs: of de neee 


1 2. 


This el n Tus 15 ha: we Aa do. To > nccomplth | 


this we muſt uſe our ütmoſt endeavours: though few men know 


at and ſearce any can ſee it. Glory is the ſhadow-of - virtues bs 
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attends on its profeſſors whether they will or not. Dus. as Eres | 
our ſhadows go before, and ſometimes follow us: ſo glory. ſometimes 
precedes, and is viſible to all; at other times it ſtalks behind us, and is 
ſo much the larger, as it is later, ere envy is quite deſtroy d. How long was 
Democritus taken for a madman? Fame ſcarce took any notice of Sa- 
crates. How long was it ere Rome knew the value of Cato? She even 
rejected him and knew him not, till ſhe had loſt him. The innocence 
and virtue of Nutilius, had never been known, had he not been treated 
injuriouſſy; but having been wronged, his glory ſhone out; and he 
could not but thank his fortune, and enjoy his baniſhment. I am ſpeak- 
ing of thoſe, hom fortune honoured, while the perſecuted them. 
But how many are there, whoſe merit was never publiſhed, till after 
their deceaſel how many, whom fame paſſed diſreſpectfully by, while 
living, and raiſed them, as it were, again, when dead! you ſee Epicurus,. 
whom not only the better learned, but the moſt ignorant rabble now 
_ admire. He was ſcarce known at Athens, where he lived and died in 
_ obſcurity. He ſurvived his friend Metrodorus many years, and making 
grateful mention, in an Epiſtle, of their friendſhip, he added in the 
concluſion, that as they had happily: partook of manifald Beings in Ife. 
it was of very little conſequence, that fo renowned a cuuntry as Greece, ſhould. 
not only pretend not to know them, but ſcarce euer to have heard of them. 
May he not therefore be {aid to have been found when he was no more 
in being? and did not his opinion and reputation fill grow more fa- 
mous?- this is alſo what Metrodorus confeſieth in 2 certain epiſtle, that 
bimſelſ and/Epicurus were not indeed'as yet ſufficiently known, but that the 
time would come when they bath ſhould be readily Rs 
thy ue who aud in TR | | 


No views can lie FREY” SY hd 3 o le ae is no 
detriment "thereto. The day will come that ſhall draw it from the 
obſcurity, wherein through the malignity-of the age it is hid and op- 
preſſed. He is born but to few, whoſe thoughts are taken up with thoſe. 
only of his own time. Many thouſand years, many thouſand people 
ſhalt come after us. Let theſe have your regard. Though envy hath 
eee Ns your cotemporaries, ane race will ſpring up, 


- 


+ 


that ſhall judge you without prejudice or partiality. And if fame be 
any recompence for virtue, it will not ſoon die. Tis' true, what poſ- 
terity will ſay of us, will not concern, or perhaps reach us. Yet igno- 

rant as we may be of what they are doing, it may pleaſe them to re- 
verence our memory, and do us honour. Not that there is any man 
whom virtue hath not recompenſed and dignified, in life as well as in 
death; provided that he followed her with ſincerity and integrity; that 

he dreſſed not up himſelf with a painted outſide; that he was ſtill the 
ſame man, whether upon warning given, or ſet upon unprepared, and 
ſuddenly ſurpriſed. Diſſimulation profiteth nothing, A feigned coun- 
tenance occaſionally and lightly put on, can impoſe upon but very few. 
Truth is always the ſame; turn her which way you will. But there 

is no ſolidity in falſchood. A lye is generally ſo thin, that It is tranſ- 


| PUR we Wy try thropgh, when narrowly een. 


ANNOTATIONS, &e. 


0 According to Salluſ.—Ea (abforpta) circa Tauromenitanum litus egerit. Vid.- Strabo, I. vi. 
| Dextrum Sylla ſatus, lævun implacata ot 
Obſidet, &c. Virg. ii. 420 
Far on the right, ber dogs * Sylla ws 2 74 Suk 3 
 Oharyblis roaring as the Ieft profiles : W 12Jnod 1, 06. } 
| And in her greedy be fink the ide: 775 75 211 
R 
The waves mount up, and waſh the face of Hyav'n ns 
But Sylla from her den, <virh open ja,, 
The ſinking veſſel in her eddy draws, 
| Then daſhes on the rocks . Dryden. | | 
(3) Zlian. Var. Hiſt, I. ſ. c. ii. | 5 
(% Plin. I. iv. c. 27. | | 
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ant meat and drink to ſupport it; much yl to make it lightſome; 
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1 Am entirely : my own maſter to-day, Lucilius, not only at my own re- 


| queſt, but a great | match at ball (2), hath withdrawn all troubleſome 
viſitants. No one breaks i in upon me to diſtarb my thoughts: which 


F 1 1 


from this affirance now. take a Jargerrange, My door has not creaked as 
uſual; nor has the curtain been Tifted up. I can now think as I pleaſe; 


which you know is agreeable to one who loves to have his own way. 


Do I then not follow the ancients? yes certainly, in ſome things; but 
I take the liberty to find out ſomething myſelf; to change or leave what 
I diſlike; I am not'a Mlave to them, but a follower. But I faid too 
much hen I promiſed, myfelf an uninterrupted privacy. For. lo; a 
great noiſe reaches me from the Stadium, which does not indeed take 
me from myſelf, but transfers all my cor iterapation te to the ſports there 
going on. I conſider with myſelf, how: many there are e who exerciſe 
their bodies and how few the mind: what a ede of people flock 
to theſe ſights, vain and trifling as they are; and how deſerted are the 


liberal ſciences; how weak they are in De whoſe broad 


ns” and N limbs we e are apt to eue 


eee e ihe «of 


But this 1 chiefly reflect upon, chat if the body v may be trained up to 


ſuch hardineſs as to bear the blows and kicks of more than one man (3); ; 


and a man, beſmeared with his own blood and duſt, can endure all the 


day long the ſcorching heat of the ſun (e), as reflected too from the hot 


ſands; how much eaſier would it be for him ſo to ſtrengthen his mind, 


as to be invincible againſt the ſtrokes of fortune; and though flung 
down and trod upon, to be able to raiſe himſelf up again, and conquer! 
The body wants many external things, to render it firm and ſtrong: the 


mind grows great of itſelf; is its on nutriture, and exerciſe: the body 
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and much Ubobe make it hardy; whereas virtue is attainable without 


any apparatus ot expence. What can make you good, is ever in your 
own power... wre e u ee why, the will. 


And what can you will d chan to deliver IS from the ſer= 
vitude, which tyranniſeth over the world: and which even. ſlaves of the. 
meaneſt ſort, and 'who were born to this vile condition, endeavour by, 
all means to caſt: off? All the little ſtock of cattle which they can pick 
up, by pinching their own bellies they are ready to give up, for liberty. 
And will not you, who thinkeſt thyſelf a free: Born man, deſire this at- 
tainment at any rate? why do you caſt a look upon your coffers? it is 
not to be bought. It is an idle thing therefore to ſet the name of 
| tiberty i in the tables of manumiſſion; ſince neither the buyer nor the 
feller are in poſſeſſion of it. It is a good which you · muſt beſtow upon 
yourſelf; there apply for it. And firſt of all extrjcate yourſelf from the 
Fear of - ay. hoe is what ons e us the firſt and heavieſt 


tra. + off n 29] AY e N41 


Ptoeset bert tw diſcharge the Fear of Poverty: If you would be: 
certain that there is no great harm in. this, only compare the counte-- 
nances of the rich and the poor: and you: will find that the poor man 
laughs more frequently and more heartily. No anxietꝝ racks his boſom:. 
whatever befalleth him. it paſſeth away like a light cloud Whereas: 
the gayety of thoſe we call happy,, is all feigned. Sorrow lies heavy; 
and ſuppurates at the bottom; and ſo. much the heavier. is. it, as they 
eannot give it vent, and dare not diſtover their wretchedneſs; but: 
amidft the ſorrows that are preying upon their hearts, they are obliged: 
0 ſet a face of felicity upon diſcontent. I often make uſe of this ex- 
ample, nor can any other ſo well expreſs this farce on the ſtage of life 
le), wherein are aſſigned to us our ſeveral, parts, which we act ſo auk- 
wardly (J). The fellow who ftruts about the ſage, and with his heack 
alaft bellows out. 

En Sp A regna wiki quit Pelops, | 
j aj 4 Qu Ponto ab Helles, * Waun mari, 
int neter 3 
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would parchaſe to be turned out raked; teſt 
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is dut a eddy e, that hath Ave buſhels of corn ff five devers for 
* 28 and he chat T6 prbudly bœuls his firength; fring. 
Qudd eee eee mo 2G. 
Be Pies; Menelaus, or 155 _ 7 AN 
L Shall rike thee du. 179d U uo nag mar! 
; Se wretch, that Hath his daily eee . | 


a truckle bed in 4 garret (i). We may fiy the fmne of all thoſe delicate 


mimons, who are curried on a litter above tlie heads of the poople, and 
the gaz ing mob. Their felicity is all perſonated, you would utterly deſpiſe 


them Were you to take off the maſk; When you would buy a horſe, you 


ſtrip it of che ſaddlesand furniture (i): you likewiſe order the ſlave you 
any blemiſh of the body 
ſhould be contealed: and do you eſtimate a man in all his trappings? 
nothing is more common than for jockeys and dealers of this kind to 
hide by ſome artful fleight, whatever might diſcredit the thing upon 
ſale: therefore all external ornaments are to be ſuſpected by the buyer. 
Should you ſee a leg or an arm bound up, you would immediately deſire 
it to be unſwathed, that you may inſpect the whole body. Behold that 
King of Serbia ot Samarje, with the toyal diadem glittering on his head ; 
would you know:him thoroughly, take off his diadem, and you will find 


mueh miſchief and cruelty beneath it. But Why ſpeak of others? If 


you would daly weigh. yourſelf, throw aſide your wealth, your fine {cat 
and outward dignity: conſider yourſelf within: you now truſt to others, 
who donor fo 1 . and therefore ae ere eee ; 
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roma a ap 8 D 
„ of people together, but Sphyromachiam, as Pini writes it, ie. calcium et talorum 
pugnam, inf. foor-ball. Wee Ps ” 34. P. Fab I. 1. c. 6. . Polluc. 
l. 9. Pref. Stat. Silv. 4. | 

(5) They generally fought in pair bt fmetimes mixed baile, or what we eala bare ei 
| which is here allyded to. $76 1 $i 

(c) So Cicero, Pugiles inexercitati, 8 ferre betet ſalem tamen ſæpe r 
non poſſunt. VVV 
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1%) This is the true liberty; the end of all en and to which alludes that paradoxical 
decree, Solum ſapientem liberum efſe ; that the wvi/ſe man only is free, 
© Auguſtus is faid, when dying, to have aſked, „ 8 ated his part well 
an the gage my Nisan | 
5 xm ans 6 Clog, * ram, 14. pads a 
| f Thy ond ir us ru delt, 1 pee Tas de . Anthol. 


Life is a farce; hence learn to play thy part; | Fel 
& Bie chearful; and deſpiſe a gloomy heart. © 
tt impaibe hee nt 19 be reminded of the wrehed if nt wicked Epitaph, beſtowed on the late 
| Mr. Goy in Wiftminfer Abbey. 


f Lift; is a farce, tee &c. ; 
665 Laertius in Zenone; Ea tydp Iu Ts dya3 vroxpri R. 7. A. The wiſe man is like a 
good actor, who whether he repreſents Theſirtes or Agamemnon, is alike careful to play . 
0 Taken f. om the Atreus of Attiun. mt 
Of Argos I am king : Pelops, my 1 
Biegueatb' i me kingdoms, whoſe vaſt bounds extend | 
151 2770 From Helleſpont to the Tonian ca. i 
069 Meretes fappoleth this to be the monthly pay. 
6) In cenaculo] As Tupiter ſays jocoſely of himſelf i in Plantes : 
; In ſuperiore qui habito in cænacu[loo. 
188 Regibus hic mos eſt, ubi equos * apertos 
Inſpiciunt———Hor. ſ. i. 2. 86. 
Our jockeys when @ horſe is ſet to ſale, 
| Examine bim, unc lor A, from head to tail. | 2 5 
Sic 00 Saturn, 1. 11. Quemadmodum ſtultus eſt, qui empturus equum, non „ ipſum inſpicie, 
ſed ſtratum ejus et franum. Sic eſt Qui hominem ex veſte aut conditione, quæ modo veſtis nobis 
circumdata eſt, æſtimandum Putat. As a man is a fool, who when he. is to buy a horſe examines no 
further than the dal JO} ye #0 94 who a voy hy on by his kv rats ack and con- 
dition in 8 W f 
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Wy OO 2 that. ow, 8 3 pry an 3 
man. If this is the firſt time, you ought to thank either your good 
fortune, or your own care and diligence. But care and diligence can. 
do little or nothing in this * unleſs it were to make you malevo- ä 

Vol. II. | 35 lent. 
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. THE  EPIBTLES OF 
lent. For in order to ſhun this danger, you muſt never tbirfer a benefit 
while you live. And ſo leſt benefits ſhould. be loſt upon others, you 
will yourſelf loſe the ſatisfaction of conferring them. However, it 
would be better they were never recompenſed, than not conferred. 
The huſbandman muſt ſow again, though he had a bad crop laſt year. 
Oftentimes the plenty of one year makes up for the long cofruitfulnel 
of a barren foil. It is worth while, to make trial of ungrateful men, 
in order to find one grateful. No one is ſo certain in the beneffts he 
is pleaſed to confer, but that ſometimes he may be deceived. They 
muſt often miſs a mark, ere they hit it (2). Men venture again to ſea 
aſter a ſhipwreck. ; The uſurer till lends his money, though he hath 
ſuffered loſs by a bankrupt, Life would ſoon grow dull and ſtupid in 
fruitleſs indolence were we to meet with no rubs in our way. But let 
this very accident make you kind and generous. For where the event 


of any thing is uncertain, ee muſt be mme 
happy lane, | WEASEL TLC THAL F322 ids p 
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But I have d enough of this U t Sc . Our preſent 
enquiry, in a point not as yet, I think, ſufficiently diſcuſſed, ſeems to 
be this, whether be that hath done us fone ſervice, and afterwards injured. 
us, hath not balanced the account between us, and releaſed us of our' debt 7 
Suppoſe likewiſe this, if you pleaſe, that he * W ur more . 
mee | 1 


| "Iona to PO inde GIS in bis Apo- 
ſition, he will releaſe them reſpectively; and will fay, ** though the 
« injury done preponderates, yet what is over and above on this fide, 
* muſt be given tc the benefit. He hath indeed hurt you, but here- 
*« tofore he was ſerviceable to you. The time therefore of either muſt 
i be. brought to the account. And it is too manifeſt to need any par- 
* ticular admonition, that you ought toenquire, how willingly he ſerved 
you, and how willingly he did any thing to your prejudice. For 
% e eee! 2 
« may ſay, perhaps, F ſhould not have been fo bountifuly but I was pre- 
1 ps tk oh. e n. Oey e 
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e portunate ſupplicant, or by hope. Every obligation ariſes from 
the mind with which a+ benefit is confer'd: nor is the greatneſs of 
1 it conſider d, but the will of the perſon conferring it. Let all con- 

jecture now be laid aſide, and in the caſe before put, the benefit will 
appear as ſuch, and all beyond it, an injury; but a good man in 
ec ſettling the account, will condeſcend to Wr himſelf, by adding to 
1 "We vey and CT OR from the i injury.” 


65 eee unf in 0 matter would act, as I ſhould chuſe 
to do in the like caſe; forget the injury, and be always mindful of 
the: benefit. It is certainly, he will ſay, conſonant to juſtice, to 
give every one their own, to repay a favour, to retaliate an affront, 
or at leaſt to take it ill. All this will be true, where one man does 
an injury, and another confers a fayour; but where they both come from 
the ſame man, the ſtrength of the injury is extinguiſhed in the benefit. 
For if it is generous to forgive a man, even though he has not really 
deſerv'd.it by any paſt favours, . ſomewhat more than pardon is due to 
him who hath. injured us, after having confer'd a benefit upon us. I 
eſtimate not both alike; but take more notice of a benefit than of an 
injury. Few know how to repay a kindneſs gratefully. Even an ig- 
norant. rude and vulgar fellow can return a favour, when he hath re- 
cęived one, upon the ſpot, and in ſaome meaſure recompenſe the ſame; 
but he knows not his obligation %. It is the wiſe man alone, who 
knows what value is ta be ſet upon every thing: the fool I was ſpeak 
ing of, however good his will may be, either repays not as much as he 
owWes, or does it ſo awkardly or at ſuch an ne or e en 
laviſhly to . my — TOs LEE 033041 
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Ay ed bete entire eee . of td 
antient form of ſpeech pci nts out ſome; things in tha moſt ſignificant and 
inſtructive terms. We are wont to ſay, IIle illi gratium retulit, ſucb 
2. ane hath requited 4 faviur.> Now; referre; to requite, is to give volun- 
tagily what you π¾ꝰ,  Wedomnetday, gratiam reddidit, be bath reſtored 
a thing given; fot they may fine a thing, who are demanded ſo to do, 
deen 19 Pleaſe, or by another hand: neither 


e EDEETEPTETLRSs \Dip..: 


do we ſay, Repoſuit beneficium aut ſolvit, - be hath remitted or repaid 
4 kindneſs; for no word that ſignifies the payment of a debt, as of mo- 
ney, pleaſeth me in this reſpect. Referre, ro reguite, is gratefully to 
bring ſomewhat to him, from whom you have received: it ſignifies a 
voluntary retribution. - "te that hath ure, 3 hath 1 to, 
nn. bab livre vel 
Baird Em nend 7 
A wiſe man will * 0 every aa with himſelf He will 
conſider what he hath received, from whence it came, when, where, 
and in what manner. And therefore we deny, that any one, ſave a wiſe 
man, - knows how truly to requite a favour. As indeed no one but a 
Wiſe man knows how to confer a benefit; he, in truth, who rejoyceth 
more in What he gives, than another does in what he receives. This 
ſome perhaps will reckon among thoſe poſitions that are thought ſtrange 
and extravagant, and by the Greeks called IIaeadog a, 'Paradoxes; and they 
will ſay, wat, does no one but'a wiſe man Eno, how to requite 'a good 
turn? uu may as well fay, that no-one but tbe wiſe man, knows'how to 
pay a juſi debt; or, when he buys 4 thing, to pay a juſt price for it? That 
no blame however may be laid upon us for advancing this ſeeming pa- 
radox, know, that Epicurus ſays the ſame thing; and Metrodorus ex 
preſsly, ſolum ſapientem referre gratiam ſeire, that the 'wiſe mam alone 
knows how to love (c) affeftionately; and no one but a wiſe man tan be a 
true friend. But it is undoubtedly a part of love and friendſhip to re- 
quite a benefit. They may likewiſe wonder at our ſaying, that fdehity 
is only to be found in the wiſe man; as if they themſelves did not ſay the 
fame thing. Do you think a man can poſſibly be faithful, who knows 
not how to requite a courteſy? Let them ceaſe therefore to defume us 
as if we had advanced what is not credible: and let them know that all 
that is great and honourable is to be found in the wiſe n no- 
ny 11 w een g ee ee g ee en- ve ; 
8 r W fer 
"Ald 1 1 ene as em Gve-the wite man. 
A fool indeed may do the ſame to the beſt of his knowledge, and ability - 
when knowledge rather may be wanting than good will: for good will 
: COIN Gans will e "things 
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or aggrandized him, by your bountiful kindneſs. ' A gift may be ſmall, 

but the conſequences of it very great. But what difference is there 
| between a man's retaking what he before had given, or receiving a 
benefit in order to grant one? Not to return however to thoſe points, 
which have been ſufficiently diſcuſſed already, I ſhall only obſerve that 
a good man in comparing benefits with injuries, will judge what is 
moſt right and fit ; will always have his eye upon benefits, and will be 
more inclined to favour them. Now, the perſon of the receiver, whe- 
ther it be of an injury, or a benefit, i is of the greateſt moment in this 
affair: for inſtanee; you have done me a kindneſs indeed in my ſervant; 


but you have injured my father; you have preſerv d for me a ſon, but 


you have deprived me of a fire; conſequently he will purſue and exa- 


mine all other eireumſtances, from which every compariſon is formed; 
and if there ſhall appear but a ſmall difference he will overlook it; or 


ſhould the difference be great, he will pardon it, provided he can do i” 
without the breach of piety and fidelity; i. e. if the prague of the in- 
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| T he fora of the whole 8 is this; ka? will ar. 455 and e im 
commuting; he will ſuffer rather fiore 0 be ſet to his account than 


ought tobe; he will be unwifhing to” diſcharge a favour upon the con- 
ſideration of a receiv'd"injuty; fich hig inclination, and fuch His en- 
deavours that he may manifeſt his deſire not only to acknowledge a fa- 


vour but to requite it; For the mah Fullgeth wrong, who is more ſol- 
licitous ank glad to receive a bericfit; than to confer one (e). By how 


much the man is happier who pays, than he that borrowetir; fo' much 


mare joyful; ouglit the man to be who'hath*diſcharged's vaſt debt, in- 


curred by beriefits recxiued, than he that Jays himſelf under the greateſt 
obligation in receiving them. For in this alſo, the ungtateful are de- 


TE they have done a great thing, whien they have repaid a 
a . creditor- 


with themſelves; for the fame thing is render'd greater or leſs by cir- 
cumſtances, according to the time, place, or manner. It often happens 


that a thouſand pence, given opportunely, does more good than a maſs 
of treaſure would at another time. For there is a great difference be- 


tween giving and ſuccouring: between having ſaved a man from ruin, 
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creditor, ebe more than his demands; and in ſyppoling that ws 
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"Eyery PEE in wort, into be dong, thay we, may appear.as * | 
as poſſible. For this is pur own gogd: and ngt, like an act of juſtice, 
as is thought, the concern. of others. The beſt part of a benefit. returns 
upon the benefactor. \ There is Ag one, who. hath, done good to another 
but hath, done good to himſelf. Igo not mean that a man having been. 
afüſted will be ready to aſſiſt, or 4 nc been, protected will protect, 
others; or bęcauſe a good example returns upon him, who, ſets it, as 
bad examples generally revert upon the authors; nor does any one pity 
| thoſe, when they ſuffer injuries, who by their actions have taught others 

to commit them; but becauſe the value of every virtue ſuhſiſts within 
itſelf, They a = e not: practiſed with a view to a.reward, The reward of 
A good ai jon, lies in the Terenten action. I am grate 
| 5 . not in ander, to, „ EXCite, o thers to | be; motg Jil tg me. having ſet., 
uch an "example, but becauſe it 4s moſt, agreeable, and. yery right. 1 
am grateful, not becauſe it is expedient, but becauſe it gives me delight 
and ſatisfaction. To convince you of this I aſure you, that could I not 
brech my proved Eye. Bhat than by a ſeemingly ungrateful action. 1 
ſhou d have recourſe to the honeſt counſel. of an upright mind, not- 
rithitandiog in. ſo. dging. I ſhould.rup the riſque of loſing a gaod name... 
No, one ſeems to have a greater venęration for: virtue, no one to be more 
2 ated thereto, . Coe man. who rather than [make ſhipwreck of hie 
conſience ig de hazard the reputation of a gaod- man. 
Therefore, as.1 A before obſerv d. thqu art grateful, more for thine 
pod. than another's; / For nothing but what is ordinary and com- 
4 ppeneth ta man, who only receives What he had given; but 
co Jon, Jomemhat great, and flaning from the, moſt. happy temper, of 
e | at For Te i 


ſerable, 


* * 


39 
fer und birtue ferders theft happy; Hf & be grateful is is virtue; 
though you hive done nothing extraordinary, you have attained what i is 
ineſtimible, the conſciouſnels of a grateful heart, which i is not attain- 
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able but by: a divine and happy diſpoſition. 


The contrary ach, 3 is for ever attended with extreme infelicity. 
The ungrateful man will be always miſerable: 1 except not the time 
preſent. Let us therefore avoid being ungrateful for our own ſake, if 
not for the ſake of others. The leaſt and lighteſt conſequence of 
Wickeditels falls upon others, the worlt and heavieſt | part of it ſtays be- 
Rind And Afflicts the doer. As our Attalus \ was Font to lay; Malitia 
ip maxitmam parterh venedt fu bibit, 7 mahgn Zint generally drinks the 
Seele Part of its own poiſon fon . The venom, which ſerpents throw 
out to deſttoy withal, and yet retain without. prejudice to themſelves, 
is not like this: for this torments the p poſſeſſor. The ungrateful man 
torments and facks himfelf. He hates che gift he hath accepted, s 


feat of the eligaticn of a return; and conſequ ently bees it; 
but Exaggerates and magnifies a an injury. And what c can 1 be morewretch- 
ed than the man who forgets a benefit, and dwells upon an injury? On 
the Eofitfary, wiſdom extolls 2 a benefit, recommends it to herſelf, and de- 


lights in the daily commemoration of it. The pleaſure the wicked 


Ati 4 4H 43 oz 


enjoy in the reception of a benefit, is büt one and ſhort; whereas the 
pleaſure i it gives a wiſe man, is large and ' perpetual; for he x not only feels 
A delight i in receiving, but in having x Red, which is continual and im- 
mortal. He contemnns an inj ury, and forgets'i it; not through negligence, 
but wilflly. 'He takes not things in the v worlt light: nor does he enquire 
on whom to tay the blame: bat rather imputes the errors and miſcar- 
riages of men to misfortune, than to maltctoufaets. He takes no ex- 


ceptions either to the words, or to the look of a a man. Whatever hap- 


pens he extenuates by ſome yr interpretation, and is ever more mind- 


ful of a favour than of offence. As far as it is in his power, he fixeth 
his mind on ſome former and better object; for changeth 1 it againſt . 
thoſe, who have once well deſerved: unleſs the evil far ſurpaſs | 
mer good deeds; and the difference is is palpable, though he ſhuts his 
eyes; 1 then goes no farther, da, to appear, after an i ay the 

4 | fame 
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fame, he was before he receiv'd the benefit. For _ the injury. is 
equal 1 to the benefit, there will. ſtill remain ſome ſpark of beneyolence 
in his ; mind. As a culprit i a acquitted when the opinion of the judges 
is equally divided: and in | doubtful caſes, , humanity is always i in- 
clined to the merciful fide: ſo the mind of the wiſe mans where me- 
rit is equal to demerit, ceaſeth to be really indebted, but ceaſeth not to 
acknowledge an obligation, a8 one, ee RR after an, ens in * 
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No one however can be er 2 but who defpiſeth choſe things 
chat ſo greatly affect the vulgar,, In order to; return an extraordinary fa- 
vour, you muſt defy baniſhment, ſhed your blood, endure want, and even 
ſuffer i innocence to be traduced, and ſubject to the moſt unworthy, re- 


: ports, It coſts. a man no ſmall matter” to be grateful, . 1 But We are 


apt te think nothing ſo precious as a benefit when we aſſ it, and no- 
thing cheaper when we have received it. Do you alk. what it is that 
makes us forgetful. of a benefit received? the deſire of ſtill receiving 
more. | We reflect not upon what we. have obtained, but upon what we 


ſtill hope t to obtain. We are drawn from the right path, by riches, 


honours, | Powers and the like: : which : are dear and precious in our. opi- 
nion, but in themſelves vile and of little value. We know not to eſti- 
mate things rightly: concerning which we ought | not to conſult fame 
and report, | but the nature of the things themſelves. | The things! before 
mention d have nothing really great in them, to 17 05 our minds, but 
foraſmuch as it is cuſtomary to admire them. For, not becauſe they | 
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are deſireable, are they praiſed, but becauſe — —— are _— they. are co-, 


veted. And when the error of particulars hath cauſed a general blind- 


| neſs, to this at the ſame time may be refer d any particular error. But as. 


in ſome things we believe the vulgar, let us take this alſo. upon the fame a 
credit, that nothing i fes more re juſt as and bonorable than grate ful one. 7 
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Al cities and nations, i in the a WEE; 2 7 Fl ooo regions, will 


join to condemn ingratitüde. The good and bad all agree in chis. 
Theres are ſore who prefer their pleaſures: "I others, take more delight i in 


labour and ary ſome think pain the ground of Fo nfl; others | 
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ſcarce look upon it as an evil; ſome think riches the moſt ſovereign good, 
others look-upon them as the roof of all evil in human life; and think 
that no one can be more happy than the man for whom fortune cannot 
find out an acceptable gift. Now various as the opinions of men are 
in theſe reſpects; yet all, with one mouth, as they ſay, declare, that a 
grateful return is due to the well-deſerving. In this the very rabble, 
however diſſentient in other matters, all agree. And yet we are apt to 
repay favours with injuries; and the chief reaſon that any one gives 
for ingratitude, is, that it was not in his power to be ſufficiently grate- 
ful. Nay, the madneſs of mankind is ſuch that it is the moſt dange- 


- rous thing in the world to confer an extraordinary benefit. For, in- 


aſmuch as a man thinks it ſcandalous not to make ſome return, he 
wiſheth his benefaQor out of the world. But whoſoever hath been be- 
nefited by me, let him enjoy what he hath received. I aſk it not again: 
I inſiſt not upon a requital. There is no hatred more pernicious than 
that of a man, who is. aſhamed of not having repaid. an . | 


ANNOTATIONS, W bt 


0 Aberrent—a. non errent,—ut aliquando Sm Heſtre omaia ela haud diffcili ex pro- 

\pinguein aas corpors i. | Liv. 1. 27. ; 28 win eta 
* 41 2 Leue egg der- rue 110 15 

0 „ ee ee for ih u ftvour conferred, other 
N e e R * e A rn as tn e Sec. as is 
afterwards obſerved. 171 1 41 
(Le ae Een e mendons this among the dt nod, a6d i kas beſtowed a di- 
ration on the ſubject, I. 11. c. 22.—Cic. de Amic. Hoc primum ſentio, nlſi in bonis amicitiam non 
eie; Let me premiſe this, that no frieudſbip can fub/ift but among the good. Where by good, Lipſius tells 
us we muſt underſtand the wit man. 80 Seneca, de Benef. vii, 12. Inter ſapientes tantum amicitia 
eſt; cæteri non magis amici ſunt, quàm ſocii. Friendſhip is is only te le. found among the wiſe; others 
are to be looked upon rather as companions, than friends. Cic. ib. Eff autem amicitia nihil aliud nin 
| omnium divinarum hamanarumque rerum, cum benevolentia et caritate conſentio. / Friendſbip it 
| nothing, but the complers harmony 24 are nn and endearment, 
See Ep. 5. 9. 35+ Lig). Manud. iii. 16. 


(4) Then came Peer unto him, and nid, . i 6s oe hs, n 


forgive him? till. ſeven times? Teſus faith unto him, Tf Wann b times, 6 hes 
ſeventy times ſeven. Matth. 18. 2t. Luke 17. 4 | | 


(e) It is more bleſſed to give than to receive, e . 
Y Thus Hicrax, the Pythagorean, Oure u Tas ale, . xaxias Yak, 
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5 e. the beg gruen _ e bus 


1 AM no tonger, my Lucihus, une er any W cönsern for you et: 
fare. What Ga then, you ay > do I depend upon for. your ſafety? 
| Why truly on-one that dec zeiveth no man; viz. 4 mind, that Pur fues 
what 5 is right and fit with Pure affetion. | . Hence the better part of you. 
is in full ſecurity, Fortun ne perhaps may do you. ſome miſchief; but 
what is of much greater moment, 1 have no fear leſt you ſhould prove 
your own. enemy. Go on as you. Have begun. Fix url In ſuch 
a habit of life as may thew'compliceney, not effeminate delicacy. 1 had 
rather, you ſhould live d, than i in ſoft idleneſs: by z{ I mean here, an 
Hard, rough, and laborious Ufe. We often hear the lives of ſome men. 
praiſed, (being much envied too) after this fort, ſuch a one lives moſt | 
| delicately. Now, what is this but ſaying A is 4 bad man? For the 
mind is rendered effeminate by degrees, and ſoften'd town, as it were, 
into the likeneſs of that indolence and idlenefs wherein it lies buried. 

And would it not be better for a man to be quite ſtiff, and ſenſeleſs ? 
But the delicate are afraid of death, however like it they render liſe: 
though I allow there is ſome difference between repoſe and the grave. 
Aad is it not better, perhaps you will fay,, ſo to live, thin be toſſed about 
in the whirlpools of officious buſineſs? | They are indeed alike fatal, 
both the convullion of the nerves and the languor of the mind. 1 
think him as truly dead, who lies buried in his perfumes (a), as he 
that is drawn about the ſtreets with. a hook (3). rer Ne without 
N is death, and the e af a living 055 


"ds 4. # 1 


2 


Befides, what does. it 0k man . As if the cause 
ſollicitude and trouble woald not follow him, even beyond the ſeas? 


o a rats is there, excludes je defer 3 death? Wan 


5 411 . 
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of reſt ſo well guarded as to be raiſed above the dread of pain and grief 
Whereever you hide yourſelf, human miſeries will alarm you. There 
are many external things which ſurround us, and either deceive us, or 
preſs hard upon us: there are many internal paſſions which enflame us 
in the midſt of ſolitude. We muſt therefore throw ourſelves into the 
arms of philoſophy ; it is an impregnable wall (c), which fortune with 
all her engines cannot penetrate. The mind that hath once diſclaim'd 
all external things, and is determined to quit the field, ſtands upon 
an inſuperable eminence, protecting itſelf in its own citadel: while 
every hoſtile weapon falls beneath it. Fortune hath not ſuch long 
hands, as ſhe is generally ſuppos'd to have; ſhe ſeizeth on none but ſuch 
as willingly cleave to her. Let us leap from her as far as we can, 
But it is the knowledge of ſelf and nature that can enable us to do 
this. Let a man therefore know and conſider, from whence he came: 
and whither he 1s going; what is good for him, what the contrary: 
what to purſue, and what to avoid: what that reaſon is which can diſtin- 
guiſh between ſuch things as are deſireable, and ſuch as are to be eſ- 
chewed: and which can aſſuage the madneſs of luſt, and ſoften the 
ſeverity of fear. 


There are ſome indeed Ws think that even without Sbiolophy, ſuch 
A maſtery 1 is to be gained over the paſſions; byt their ſecurity being 
once put to the trial, they are forced too late to confeſs the truth. Their 
big words fail them, when the executioner takes them by the hand, 
and death ſtares them in the face. W. e may juſtly fay to them; Twar 
an ig matter to bid defiance to abſent evils; behold the paint now threaten 
avbich you boafted were tolerable ; behold death, ogeinft © whom you have often 
A. 1 gs 1c the whips gerk; the - Fword $7 ters, 

| Nun animis. opus, Enea, nunc pec ore firmo, 1 
"Now 7s the time Arm Four age to offume. Ving. B. 261. 
An a vil but daily meditation can inſpire this cqnſtancy ; ; if you 
exerciſe not the tongue, but the mind; if you are prepared againſt death; 
Which you cannot be dufficiently e exhorted or ſtrengthen d againſt, by 

8 e with certain Su would Rein perſuade Fi that Death js 


tw hind 
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And here; Lucilius, beſt of men, T have « mind to ridieuts b. 
trifling joan among the Greeks, which, as much as you won- 
der at them, I have not quite Amn our rug ous eigen db 
NR Rh et 4707-9 SF 11 nn $988 

No evil is ghrious, | 
. But Death 1s e ; 
Therefore, Death is na evil. nien 11 Noh 
Vou have prevailed, Zeno, you have deliver'd me iden the fear of PREY 
I ſhall moſt willingly ſtretch out my neck to the ſword. Will you not 
ſpeak more ſeriouſly, but make even a dying man to ſmile? But truly 
I cannot eaſily ſay which I take to be the more filly of the two: he who 
thought by this queſtion to, extinguiſh the fear of death, or he who 
oo to anſwer it, as if it was wall raten to ene. ; 


N. ay, he himſelf, bath ad 1 a Fe argument, taken 
from our placing e . things: RE: wh, the Greeks call 
edinpore © *F. 42 W 4 

3 Nothing that i is indifferent i ic cru Nit nn 
Bat Death ir glorious; e 

Therefore Death i is not an indifferent thing. 4541 69 

You ſee where this queſtion halts, and would impoſe u pon us. Death 
in itſelf is not glorious; but to die bravely is glorious. And when he 
faith, nothing that is indifferent is glorious, J grant it, but with this re- 
ſtriction, that nothing is glorious but what hath ſome connection with 
things indifferent: by things indifferent, T mean ſuch, as are neither 
good nor bad, conſider d in themſelves, as ſickneſs, pain, poverty, pu- 

niſhment, death: and I maintain, that none of theſe things are glori- 
. ous; but may be made fo by their connexion. Poverty i is not commen- 
dable; but it is commendable not to be dejected and bowed down by it: 
ſo neither is baniſhment ; but he that is not grieved at ſuffering it, is 
| praiſe- worthy. No man praiſeth death; but he is juſtly praiſed, who 
R 12 75 before death could a 5 


- 


wb an the cling Min are neither bc PERS nor TITUS, in 
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management of them, they are indeed both honourable and glorious. 
They are, as it were in common, and have no other difference than what 
they obtain by their connection with virtue or the contrary diſpoſition. 
For death which in Cato was glorious, was ſoon after vile and ſhame- 
ful in Brutus: I mean that Brutus (d), who when he was about to die, 
ſought all poſſible means to delay the time; nay he pretended to go aſide 
to eaſe himſelf (e), and when called forth to die, and commanded to 
lay his head upon the block; I will, ſays he, ſo I may but live. What 
madneſs is it to fly when it is impoſſible to eſcape? I will bow my neck, 
fays he, ſo I may but live: he had almoſt faid—even à flave to Anthony. 
© worthy man to have thy life given thee! but as I was ſaying; from 
hence you may obſerve, that death, conſidered in itſelf, is neither good 


nor evil; ſeeing that Cato made a glorious uſe of it; and Brutus a moſt 
diſhonourable one. | 


Every thing not honourable in Itſelf is ennoblel by the acceſſion of 
virtue. We ſay ſuch a room is light and magnificent: but how dark 
and dull is the ſame by night? It is the day that gives it all its ſplen- 
dour, which the night ſoon deprives it of: ſo of thoſe things which 
we call common and indifferent, as riches, ſtrength, beauty, honours, a 
kingdom; and on the other hand, baniſhment, ſickneſs, pain, death, and 
the like, which we dread more or leſs, a virtuous or vicious behaviour 
under them, gives them the title of good or evil. A maſs of iron, 
is neither hot nor cold in itſelf. It grows hot in the furnace, and is. 
| ſoon made cold by being thrown into the water. Death is honourable, 
through ſuch means as are honourable, in virtue:. and a mind exalting 
itſelf above the gifts of fortune, There is alſo, my Lucile, a great 
difference even in theſe common things; for death is not ſo indifferent 
a thing; as whether our hair be cut even or not. Death is one of thoſe : 
things, which. are not evil, but have the appearance of evil. 


There is implanted in every breaſt a certain elf love, an innate de- 
fire, of ſelf-preſervation, and a dread of diſſolution; which threatens. 


15 to deprive us of many good things, and the enjoyment of ſuch as we 
have been long accuſtomed to. This alſo is what alienates our minds 


e we knowy the things we enjoy at ar but i ripped 
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not hat we ſhall meet with, 'whither we are going (J), and cage 
apt to dread things unknown. Beſides, nothing is more natural than 
the fear of darkneſs; and this is what death ſeems to threaten us with. 
And therefore, however indifferent a thing death may be, yet it is not to 
be reckon d among thoſe which may eaſily be ſlighted and contemn'd: 
the mind muſt be ſtrengthen d and harden'd by continual exerciſe againſt 
the fight and approach of death; not that it ought to be dreaded ſo 
much as it generally is. Many ſtrange things are belicv'd concerning it, 
and many a genius hath been employ'd in encreaſing the infamy (g). 
What a terrible deſcription is given of the infernal priſon,-and the diſ- 
mal region that labours' under - 2 W "Whete — nene 
Ne of Hell- gates | 
Offa ſuper recubans antro Gat cruento, Vie. 8. 297. 
Aternum latrans exangues territat umbras. 6. br. 1 
The triple porter of the flygian . 
No ſtia d with fear forgot his mangled meat— 
Still may the dog his wandring troops mg es FE, 
; / airy ghoſts, and ver the guilty train. Dryden. 
5 daß, * you ſhauld be perſuaded that theſe are mere fictions and 
| idle ſtories; and that the dead have nothing to fear, yet very far is this 
perſuaſion from taking away all fear; for men are as much afraid of 
annihilation, as of dwelling in the infernal region. Seeing then that theſe 
thoughts often aſſail us, which long perſuaſion hath made habitual, to 
ſuffer death courageoully, cannot but be glorious, and worthy a place 
amongſt the ſtrongeſt efforts of the human mind. The mind can ne- 
ver riſe to virtue, ſo long as it thinks death an evil: but thither it will 
Pp: Ale, E 2 3 merely as an indifferent thin ing. a . 9 


5 is not in 1 nature of things for any one to Andren with magna- 
nimity what he thinks an evil; flothful and dilatory will be his approach 
_ thereto. Naw, ,that.cannot be glorious, which is done untowardly, 
and with an unwilling mind. Virtue does dathing by conſtraint. 
Add alſo that nothing can be done decently and well, to which the whole 
mind hath not bent its ſtrongeſt application and efforts, and is in no 
reſpect whateyer repugnant. But when, an evil is. ſet before us, it often 
n chat the patient n of one fin ingle evil, ſhall be ſwallow d 
up, 
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up, either in the fear of ſomething worſe, or in the hope of ſome good, 
which is thought worthy- of purſuit. Hence the thoughts of the 
agent are at variance: and there is fomething that urgeth him on one 
hand, to execute his purpoſe: and on the other hand, what draws him 
back, and deters him from the ſuſpected peril; therefore, I fay, he is 
diſtracted in his thoughts : and where this is the caſe, all glory is loſt: 
for virtue ever performs her reſolutions with a ſteady and conſtant mind: 
ſhe is never afraid to enter * action: Tu ne cede malis, fed eontra 
audentior ito (50. Ba 
q eee var. n | 

1.» The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. Dryden. 
But A ye ede g l boldly, if you think them real evils. This no- 
tion therefore muſt firſt be rooted out, otherwiſe ſuſpicion will traverſe 
and ſtay thy courſe: or the mind will aps” phone + aro "that; which it. 
ought-to have nn willingly. 


The Stoies indeed ſeem to think the queſtion, as firſt put by Zeno, 
true; but the other in oppoſition to it, falſe and vain. For my part 
I am not for treating theſe things lagically; or having recourſe to the 
knotty quirks of idle ſophiftry. I think all this kind of buſineſs ought = 
to bediſcarded: wherein he, to whom the queſtion is par, 1 is ſuſpicious 
of a fallacy, and being brought to confeſſion, anfwereth one ching, and 
thinks another. Truth is to be dealt with in a more plain and ſimple 
manner; and in order to root out all fear, we muſt deal more openly. 
andmanly. "The things which by theſe ſophiſters are involyd in ſuch! 
intricacies, I had rather ſolve and explain; that 1 might perſuade, and 
not impoſe u upon, the hearer. When a general is leading an army into 
the field, there perhaps to die for their wives and children, in what terms 
will he exhort them]! Look upon the Fabi (i) transferring the Whole 
War of the republic upon one family. Lock upon the Lacedlæmoniaus 
in the ſtreights of 7. bermopyle (H); without any hopes of victory or a re- 
turn; hen tliat place feem'd their deſtin d grave: what will you alledge 
in order to intice them to facrifice themſelves for the MEE 3 gd: ra- 
ther g their Hves, than their Rand? you was * | 
bat is evil ir not gbr ini 1 


Bur Dearb 15 glorious | 7 


| 15 Death is no evil. ei 
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powerful harangue l who after this, would ſcruple to give him- 


O moſt 


ſelf up to the drawn ſword, and die upon the ſpot? But what a noble 


ſpeech was that of Leonidas, when he ſaid, |/o dine my fellow-ſoldiers, as 
if ye were to ſup in another world. They ſnapped, up their meat; ſcarcely 
ſaid to chew it; nor did any fall from their hands. They went cheer- 
fully to dinner, and to ſupper both. And how did that brave Roman 
General addreſs his ſoldiers, whom he ordered to take a certain place, 
which they could not come at, but by forcing their way through the 


vaſt army of their enemies? There it a neceſſity, my fellow-warriors, for 


your going thither, - but none for your coming back. You ſee how plain 
and imperious, virtue, or true valour is. What mortal can your circum- 
locutions make more valiant, more firm, and ſteady? Such amuſements. 
are apt to break the mind, which ought by no means to be contracted. 
and driven into difficulties, at a time, when it apt to be 10 more en- 
But the fear 1 to be rooted out not gs from the ww | 
of a few hundred, or of an army, but of all men in general. And how 
will you teach them, that it is not an evil? How will you overcome 
the prejudices of men, in every age, imbibed from their very infancy? 
What belp will you find? What remedy will you propoſe for the 
weakneſs of human nature? What will you fay to animate men ſo, as 
to make them ruſh into the midſt of danger ? With what harangue will 
you avert this univerſal fear? With what ſtrength of reaſoning will you 


diſſuade mankind from a perſuaſion, ſo univerſal, and determined againſt 


all you can fay? Will you ſtudy captious words, and form petty 
queſtions? Know that mighty monſters are not to be quelled but by 


A mighty Weapons, ,. In vain did the Roman ſoldiers diſcharge their lings 


more e ee Like the . 


inyulnerable, when from the vaſt and ſolid bulk of his body, the ſteely 
weapon, or whatever elſe was thrown by mortal hand, rebounded; but 


at length he was cruſhed by mill-ſtones. And do you now throw ſuch | 
petty weapons againſt death? Will you eneounter a lion with a bodkin? 


| 'uſeleſs, and 2 


They are ſharp things which you advance. And what, is ſharper than 
the bearded car of roma But their own fincneſs makes ſome things 
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to the dead, 
T lie on thorns or tapeſtry, is the ſame. 

(3) As they treated criminals, both before and after execution. 

(e) So Antiſthenes ap. Laert. Tex #4T40Kev4oTtoy by Tois njear artruTHuUs ACY 10s, For as 
it was ſaid with great applauſe on the ſtage 

i regnum a me Fortuna atque opes 
Eripere quivit, at virtutem non quit. 
Fortune may rob me of my wealth and throne ; 
| She can no more: fill Virtue is my own. 

(4) This muſt be underſtood of Decius Brutus, who, as Villines writes, flying for ſhelter t to the 
houſe of one Capenus, a nobleman, was there ſlain by thoſe whom M. Anthony ſent in purſuit of 
him. For this contemptuous relation will by no means ſuit with the ſtory of the famous Marcus 
Brutus, the friend and aſſaſſin of Cz/ar. See Paler. Max. I. 9. c. c. 13. 

(e) For this anecdote we muſt give credit to Seneca, as not related elſewhere. Ligſus gives you 
the like ſtory of one Cneius Carbo, from 9 * Max. 1. 19. 13. Ad roar ey wp prank ne ay 
bet without this re Apa! 

(f? Aye, but to die, es $7 
eau To lie in cold obſtruction, and to rot; 

This ſenſible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod, and the delighted ſpirit NO n oi unte u basal 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide „ lr a [oe 00 
In thrilling regions of thick · ribbed ice TIS I 
Io be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, Fs: | . 
And blown, with reſtleſs violence, round about 
| The pendant world, or to be worſe than worſt 1 D „lit 18 
Of thoſe, that lawleſs and incertain e N | 
Imagines howling !—'tis too horrible. 
Tue wearieſt and moſt loathed worldly life, | 
© = © That age, ach, penury; And imprint xy 1 9 Lathes f hos 
Ci Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe _ 3 „ 
J 0ô what we fear in e 9 ** for Meaſure, ; 

(s) Plato alſo highly inveighs againſt the poets for making Death, terrible enough in itſelf, coach | 
more ferrible by ſuck their ions and idle ſtories, ee L 3. 

de ee geg u. W f went homie: Dudes 

75 Qua m tua te Fortuna lines not in Virgil. 2 | | 

0 Fabia (% called from faba, a bean, being the firſt planter of beans in 3 aid: with kid fand , 
and. children, 300 in number, n ne iid ahi Feiates, and were all ſlain to one man: from 
FFC Fabius Maximus, Conſul with Julius 

Car, Ann. M. C. 709. 

h Thermopyle] The frraits n as mountains of Theol and are, where re Leonid, 
King if ben oppoſed Zo qd dp ate 5 ©9709 t 693d 1965 tend yr 
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depends, in a great meaſure, upon the experience of n Thie, | 
my Lacilius, hath been a complete day. with me ( not a petſon "hath. 
be ant in hn toes a moment of it. ana was divided between my. F 
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conquer or ſup with Jupiter. 


() Ne Python quidem valuorabilio..—af, invulnerabliis- —ne * . vel ne publis Era fin. 
ne Pythio (i. e. Apollina) Suret. But I am more apt to think, with Pincian, that the whole ſentence 
is not genuine. Or, if I may not be "alldwet the Tenſe given it in tht tranſfatton; I''heutd Doher 
prefer Era/mus* pilo, (i. e. he was invulnerable to e le by Fear) Man either Python or Pythio. 
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even my whole time; and are pleaſed to entertain ſo good an opinion 


of me ag to think; that 1 define abt 46 Eintigedt wy per f It from you. 
Indeed we ought ſo to live, as in the fight of man; and 'Þ to employ 


our thoughts, as if the inmoſt receſſes of our hearts were open to ſome 


inſpector. They certainly are fo: for what zvaile-it to keep any thing 
ſecret from man; when we can hide nothing from God! He is intimate 
to our ſouls (a); and interpoſeth himſelf i in our common, thoughts; ſo 
indeed as never abſolutely to Teave us. I WIII oblige you therefore in 
your requeſt, and will tranſmit to you in writing how I paſs my time, 


and after what method I generally act. 1 willy. 1 make ſome 
obſervations on wr 5 and what i is truly 'oſeful ned Sonſequence, 
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rals,. than their not regarding their pak conduct. We think indeed 


| upon what Wwe are about to do; though. this but. ſeldom; and what we | 


me dene, endretyTorportn./ Gobch counfelliowever: for the. futurs . 
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not be able; ſo much he gains upon me by daily exerciſe, In a very 
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gouch and reading-deſk.;. very little allowed for exerciſe of the body: 
Lamoblig' d to old age for this; it puts me to very little trouble in this 
reſpect; when I ſtir, I am ſoon tired, But this is, the common end of 
exerciſe, even to the ſtrongeſt, Would you know, who are my com- 
panions (e) herein? One is enough for me, Eurinus, an amiable boy 
not unknown to you. But I muſt change him. He grows too robuſt 
for me. He ſays indeed, that we are both at the ſame criſis of age, 
foraſmuch as we are ſhedding our teeth; but the young rogue runs 


too faſt for me;-I can ſcarce overtake him; and in a few days. I ſhall 


ſhort time there is a great diſtance between two that are travelling diffe- 
rent ways. As he is going up, I am going down: and you know how 
much ſwifter the one travels than the other. Did I fay, I was going 
down? I was miſtaken; for my age is ſuck Iam not gag, but falling 
down. But would yon know how ended this day's contention between 
us? why, een it e F ING OI enen beat (d). 


From this, retina ugs, than UP; Is go into the cold bath; l 
do not mean ſuch as is extremely cold: for I (who took ſo much delight 
in bathing and ſwimming that even on the Kalends of Fanyary, would 

| 'Jeap- into the ooldeſt pond; and as I was wont to begin the new ycar (e) 
with reading, writing, or dictating ſomething, as a foretoken of ſucceſs; 
fo began I to bath, by plunging into ſpring water) firſt moved my tent 

to the river Tyber Go); and afterwards had recourſe to the bathing- tub: 
Which, as Fam yet pretty ſtrong, and would have all things done as 
"thould be, the fun alone ſufficiently warmeth for me. I ſpend not 


"it however much time in bathing; and after that, I eat a piece of dry 


bread, or biſcuit, and dine without a table; nor have I any occaſion 
'to walk my hands after dinner; Pi fleep à litfls- while: you know my 
: cuſtom: my: fleep was always very mort; Freft, as it were awhile (g); 
and think it enough not to be broad awake. gometimes indeed F-know 
that 1 have ſlept; But ſometlmes 1 only think ſo. Lo! ' the noife of 
J the Tireus i 5 'coptinually' buzzing in my ears, and ſometimes ſtrikes 
beim with 4 A ſudden and univerfat ſhout: However it does not chaſe 
"away my thopghts; not & even interrupt them. 25 I bear the clamour moſt 
* and the I vol s, that are joined together in one cf : 
H 2 | fuſed 
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fuſca ſound, 'are no more to me than the rolling of a n or the GA 
ling of wind throught a wood;' and the like inſignificant noiſes, —And 
=_ of all this? why, I will tell you now, what I was meditating 
„. For 1 am Mill reflecting upon the fame to-day as yeſterday: 

2 thiſs 707 nch could mean, who in ſome ſerious matter, uſed the moſt 
trifling © and perplexing arguments: which bowever true were ts be fu 19 8 4 
neee, beau i. . 2 

FIT 2 1725 4 Fa. of LR bu % 
''h Sho; (4) for baht wie moſt 4 man and the Wander | 
of the braveſt and moſt religious ſe, propoſed to deter man from drunk- 
enneſs. And you a heat | in what manner he [ety 18 good man 
will ene, be drunk. Tod frm, Tow K : ov 11 
eg a ln. ne 4 ; fecres to 4 Daddies man: | 
alice 311d e By FT - Eg 
Therefore, 4 good man will not be drunk. (Ebrius.) ; 
But obſerve how how. you may play upon him with the alike-form'd 
ſyllogiſm: for one of many will ſerve our preſent ebe . 
et blay NM one commits à ſecret to one that is Mee, 9 * 
Secrets are committed to good men: it 16 

abends A goed man will not ſeeßpß. 3 | 

7 endeavours, as well as he can, to defend e our ae Aar - 
kak, in my. opinion, he makes but a poor defence of it. For, he ſays, 
that a man may be called a drunken man two ways; the one, when he 
1s. overcharg' d with wine, and not maſter of himſelf; the other, when 
he is ſubject to this vice, and only now-and- then gets drunk. Zeno 
here means the latter, one that is ſubject to be drunk, not one that ac- 
tually i is ſo; and ſuch @ one, he: ſays, no one will truſt with a ſecret leſt 
he ſhould blab in his cups. But this is falſe. For the former ſyllo- 
gyſm abſolutely includes the man that i is. drunk, not one that may be fo: 
as there is a great difference between (Ebrium : and Ebriofum), one that 
is drunk, and @ drunkard. For it may be that he who is now drunk, 
was never ſo before: and he that is a drunkard may often be ſober; 
therefore by the ward, Ebrius, I muſt underſtand what is generally 
meant by the fame, one that is drunk; elpecially as the word is uſed, 
by 1 learning, and profeſs'd diligence in weighing well his ex- 
Add n that N if he * him, hath, left 
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room for a fallacy, by uſing an ambiguous wands were 
becomes a man, who is Jo. * on dates 


"Be INE as it will; he Fiat rh not We Tos 1h has View major (ard p pro- 
poſition. is falſe,  o one truſts a ſecret to a drunken man. For conſider 
how. many ſoldiers, who are none of the ſobereſt people, are truſted with 

ſecrets by their general, the tribune or centurion. Tullius Cimber was 
truſted with the ſecret of a conſpiracy. againſt the life of Ceſar (I mean 
Caius Ceſar, \ who having o overcome Pompey ſeiſed upon the government) 
as, well as Caius Caſſius. Caſius had, all his life, drank nothing but 
water: 7 ullius Cimber was ſcarce ever ſober, and a prattler. He uſed often 
to jeſt upon himſelf, ſaying, How can I carry any one, who cannot carry 
my wine? Let any one now name thoſe, whom he thinks worthy to 
be truſted with a ſecret, but not with,wine, I will give you one ex- 
ample, that recurs to me, before I forget it. For life. is beſt inſtructed 
by. ſome famous example; nor need we always haye recourſe to anti- 
quity. Lucius Piſo (i), The warden of the city, after he was once 
drunk, ſpent the greater part of the night in banqueting and riot: and 
chen would he lep till noon the next day, which was generally his 
morning. Vet was he very diligent in the adminiſtration of his office, 
wherein depended the ſecurity and welfare of the city: even the god- 
like Auguſtus entruſted him with ſecret orders, when he gave him the 
government of Thrace, which he had ſub dued. And Tiberius, when 
he was going into Campania, and leaving Rome, in ſuſpicion and diſguſt, 
| yet, I ſuppoſe, becauſe drunkenneſs had no worſe an effect upon Pio, 
made. Caſſus (4) governor of the city in his abſence. Now Caſſus was 
a grave and moderate man, but would ſometimes get ſo very drunk as 
to be carried out of the ſenate, (when he was come thither from . ſome 
banquet) overwhelm'd with ſo ſound a ſleep, that it was unpoſlible to 
wake him: yet to this man did Tiberius, with his own hand, write many 
things, with which he was afraid to truſt his on miniſters: N | 
did a ſecret, cither of a public or private nature, drop from en 
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mithᷣ new: wine, - and A —— #4: the tap alters 
when wine boils within a man and up the: brain, whatever. ſecret. is 
 bidin the heart, it is thrown up and made public.--I own this may ſome- 

- time happen, yet it allo happens, chat we ſetuple not to conſult oven 
in ferious and neceffary matters wich thoſe, who are given to wine. 

This is falſe therefore what is here fet Forth as an indiſputable maxim, 
that a"ſecret ir never” tntrufted to a man who is ſubjets to drimkenneſe. 
How much better is it openly - and plainly to accuſe, and ſhew forth 
| the vice and-folly of it; which even a decent man "would avoid, and 
much more one that is wiſt and perfect: who i is ſatisfied with quench- 
ing his thirſt; and who, at a time of mirth, though it be carried to 
a great height upon, ſome extraordinary vecaſion, ill te from 
3 4 nun hs 106 05 1 e zd ee Fey ad 2 1 een E 
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Lede pute beteten 1 the m mind W wiſe man 150 * 
| difturbQ'by' too large a doſe, and whether he will act as drunken men 
| y ds. In the mean while, if you would prove that a good man 
7 cht never to be drunk,” what need is there of Kavirig reeourſe to 
* gif? Rather ſhew, how ridiculous and vile a thing it is, for a 
man to zour 3 Wa l can Held, and not to know the frength 
| ct en. How many things drunken men are apt to do, 
hi ate they would be aſhamed of:=- And that drunkenneſs 
s nothing elle bat à voluntar) mädheſc. And, ſupꝑoſe this evil habit 
0 grow 0 fd rad 0); ean you doubt of its being ſomewhat more 
than wadheſz: even rage and fury?” The fit is not * though it be 
mhorter. ive how Alexander, King of Macedon, flew at a Adel 
Qytur, his deareſt and moſt faithful friend; but being made conſcious 
1 2 4 3:1 ; die, {4 | 
| "oN | 1 hte which! hey, ke deljet'ho * @ "it e en 
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© - defty;theufiidfrelraint upon every bad intention. Por many, a. 
N be feared, abſtain from vice, more through the dread of ſhame 11 
3 che trength'of ie Miß 2 
ever-evil- re th * * 10 W 
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dtunkenack does not fo mach create faults as it betrays them] fbr then 
it is, that the libidinous ſtuy not for the privacy of a chamber; but as far 
as they can, indulge their defies without delay: then it is, the debauch&e 
confelleth openly his diſeaſe: and the petulant arid wanton, give a looſe. 
to their vicious inclination ;- the pride of the inſolent, the ſavageneſs of 
the ctuel, and the malie ef dhe 'fpiteful,, grow ſtronger en wad 
No- b n e e nnd ENG erte 

1 4] tb Lyat . | 

Add tee Alpidity nd igmondios vf U ker, eee 
eninwiticivleciay of ſpeaking his eyes fee double; the roof ſeems to 
ſhake, and the whðle houſe to rum round: the ſtomach is fick and pain 
ful, while the'wine is fermenting therela, and preying upon the uitals: 
however tolerable it may be while there is any ſtrength left in the 11s 
quor, what muſt it be when bvorrupted by Neep?? © dne was: 
deunkennefs- + 15 now Ma BR ae Wee 
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| Think übst reed den ges atelier as 
times oc u on d. This is what hath given up the moſt fierce and war- 
like nations into the hands of their enemies; hath broken down walls, 

that were defended with a moſt ſtubborn war for many yaure :- this hath 
tion rn eee eee eee r 


I before mention d, and who as carrieddafe through fo mmm journeys; 


ſo many engagemento, ſo many winters, in which he overcame. the dif- 
fleulties of both timt and place, through © many rivers whoſe ſourees- 
were unknouyn, andithrough ſo many dangerous ſeas, was at laſt overs 
crown by an intemperate ice 714K _ qa gy ind: "Op 

79 5 ane det N ng | 
i albiut 10 tie- Mad ug ng Un e Af 48211 11266. 
What glory is tags in being able to bold a great Jeal? Ade: yh 
have gained the victory; and your fellow-ſots, overcome with fleepy 
and nauſeouſneſs (hall refuſe to pledge you any more; when you alone 
' ſurvive the whole company: when yon have conquer d them all with 
moſt magnificient valour (o); and you boaſt that no man can carry ſo 
much wine as, yourſelf? Lo! you yourſelf are e * * cannot 
Aae Lak "ifs A 
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- What was it elſe but drunkenneſs; and the love of :Gleoputre, n0.lef 
| Arong aha ine, that deſtroy d Mark" Anthony, (a very great man, and 
of moſt noble endowments) and led him into foreign manners, and vi- 
des not hit on, nor of Roman growth? It an ithis, that made iim an 
enemy to his country, and his enemies an overmatah for him: this 
taught him crueltu; when he ordefrd the heads of the princes: of the 
city to be brought to him at ſupperʒ when amidſt the moſt exqui- 
ſite dainties that luxury could invent, or royal affluence adminiſter, 
de took pleaſure in beholding the ſcalps and hands of the proſcribed; 
when full of wine, he yet thirſted for blood. It would hape been in- 
tolerable in him to have done What he did, had he been ſober; but 
how much more intolerable was it for him to do theſe, horrid. things 
n a drunken tiot? Cruelty commonly attends upon drunkenneſs. For 
the / ſanity of the mind is hereby diſturbd (y) and exaſperated. As 
long diſeaſes make the eyes ſo, weak as not to endure the leaſt: glimpſe 
of the ſun; ſo, an habit of drunkenneſs weakens the mind: for as men 
are often not maſters of themſelves, being inuted to ſuch vices as are 
conceived by laviſh drinking, ors are ys een the — _— 
out the inſtigation of wine at 


Ha ants zen vin 10 2367 ARGUE K OI) 3 8 8 | 
jd Declare therefore that a wiſe — rank I 
the deformity.and indecency: of it, not by words only, but from fact, 
which is very caſy to be done. Prove that theſe. which are called 
1 pleaſures, when they exceed the proper mean, become puniſſiments. 
For if you will argue that a wiſe man may perchance be intoxicated 
with wine, and · yet not err, or go aſtray; you may as well ſay, that a 
man will not die, though he bath drank poiſon; that opium will not 


1 6 


| make him ſleep; nor hellebore purge him. — But when his feet trip, and 


his tongue albern, ; mo ſhouldyou think him 9. aly ea dee or Weg 
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a eee 1 AP Biker har events ave ts lden e dene ov dna hv 
a God, that you dart do, wotwoithſtanding Goll certainly ſees and hrars every thought, word and detd. 
Thou wretch, ignorant F thin owir mature, and bateful to the God: But our buſineſs is with the 
| holy Scriptures, where this: ſentiment is ſo frequently and particularly inculcated. 1 Sam. 16. 72 
i 8. 39. 1 Chron. 28. 9. Job, 26. 6. 28. 24. 31. 4. 34. 21. 42. 2. P. 5. 9. 
1. 139. 4- 11/22, Prov. 5. 21. 26. 3. Jer. 11. 20. 16. 12. 1. 10. 20. 12. 3. ty. 
Teph. 1. 13. Eecleſ. 47. 19. Lak. 16. is; Act. 1. 24. 16. 18. een Rev. a. by 
See Ep. 41. De Bentef: l. 4. e. 8. 
Muang ON Hot. 1,20, oe patem folidodemers de the crit. 
\, 1 * Vid. Sidon. Apoll. ak: 
* F Mere —Wihigh word is wed by Plas nnd rents, econ 
Sanaa, ice, eos qui unũ eum aliquo exercentur. Poll. 
) Hieram fecimus}-- We both ene equally tired eee eee which lindis 
called hure ſo neither of us bent · By is (Subaud. Spopuiy) is meant a hem and moſtlabo- 


rious race, as the mariners Wee elne oo rornths gar mtg se- 


Zaun- ud tali. i iti tab Ks Y [A Dem r 1 · Rio { 
00 Onthiodey s, eee cy endo for e che employ of th of 
ing te vaſes. of pod Tack. - 121 61 
d 0 e . id0m deliber apes, eee ©, 10 
re Nec pluſquam ſolitum teſtiſicatur opus. O. Wr one enn 
Each gives this day a ſpecimen, in part, aw 263441302 wht 259% ds anda. 
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(g) Quaſi interjungo, al. intervigilo. They are ſaid, . when on n they take 
off their horſes to give them a bait.. Horace calls it, iter dividere; 
Hoc iter ignayi diviim s 
80 Varro, Diem dividere, TT 
| Exarfitque dies, et hora 
Interjungit equos meridiana. 
Quidam mediodic interjunZ&&\ſt& In pomeri&anas horas Aliquifl leyloris operz diſtulerunt. | fem, 
de Tranquil. I. 1. 
(b) Zeno was owner of a thouſand talents, when he came from Cyprus into Greece ; and 10264 | 
to lend money on ſhips at an high intereſt. He kept in ſhort a kind of an inſurance-office. He 
- loſt this eſtate perhaps hen he Reas ſenè agit Fortuna; quab nos ad philoſophiam impellit, 
. T am greatly obliged to Fortune, fo- ucing me to the fludy, of philoſophy. Afterwards he received 
great preſents from Antigonus. So that his great frugality and fimplicity of life was © Ira effect of 
his ctioice, and nt of usceH /- ' (DISA Lab. Ee rejoiced that he had been thrown by Hipwreck 
on the Athenian coaſt,) as he oed to-the loſ of his fortune the ne MAG 
wiſdom, and immortality.— Boliagbrale on Exile. he! f Lk 
0659 The n k the « ary Hime be « de reg the K 2 tool, hrs 
aubich he gave the province of Syria immediately, and to the other the government 2 
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| kb tow, conſul under Tiberius, ann. 778—moſt probably the latter.” _. 
%) Extende in plures e eren pig -N 8 MS. In bs copies the word die is wanting, 
in others it is written in plures vires. CT Tr oO WA 
(m) Facinore intellecto mori wy certè debuit. Muret. al. nne Certd eruit omne 
vitium ebrietas—e/. certe delituit. OO ee eee eee 
1 after this fact, diſcovering hereby how much he was aſhamed of it. See Quint. Curt. 
) Herculeanus ſcyphus] Plutarch, in his Life of Alexander informs us, '** that, e 
«« tainment given by Medius, Alexander drank all that night and the next day to ſuch exceſs, as put 
% him into a fever, which ſeized him, not as ſome write, after he had drank off Hercules bow! ; 
, nor was he taken with a ſudden pain in his back, as if he had been ſtricken with a lanee; (for 
ve theſe are the inventions of ſome authors, who thought ãt became them to make the concluſion of 
1 ſo great an action as tragical as they could.) Arifobulus tells us that in the rage of his fever 
and a violent thirſt, he took à draught of wine, upon which he fell into a frenzy, and died, zt. 32. 
The large glaſſes were called Herculean, from the uſe of them, by Hercules the Bavwian, always 
- uſed-as the finiBing plas after Jupper. Kei Tor cu of x di irie Tor Hanh. Nice. 
(e) Hi ſunt, quorum laudari audis—inter' vina Victorias. Sidon. Apoll. I. 5. 7. Vid. Not. 
ARES Ambrofeus, ibi anuſquilque pugnas enarrat ſuas, ibi fortia faca prædicet, narrat trophæa. 
Et,/Polycrat. I. 8. c. 6. Sine menſura bibitur ad menſuram, is cæteris prævalet, qui aut gula, aut 
N wit quit Weir, eee eee 1,1 eee 907 07 eee 
| (6) Violatur—ſanitas mentis] a/. Vallatur. MS. Villatur, vilatur, bellatur, bullatur, unde 
Pincian, belluatur, i. e. in bellua naturam tranſit, is made a bra. aun. 
Sronov. libatur, i. e. vexatur, carpitur, vel vexatur, ut montem vexars mariti. Fuv,'6. 610. 
% Plato (in Cicerone) Soxpery is dg ile, M. T, As n+ Socrates = ur ford of drinking at 
an enter tainment, and when obliged Jy the company, be was generally too flrong for them, fo that none can 
Jay, they ever ſaw Socrates drunk. wy M and ow Wr $94 
Not but that, if @ wi/e man fouls be reins MAT 12 n & intentions | Lis 
Wen | nie tall art e 240 eren 22 Al 
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117 THINK, FREY that Ke 3 os Ly (pr ——— 
by way of exerciſe, ate of great ſervice to me, both with regard to my 
health and ſtudies. 


Vou plainly ſee wherein they ate beneficial to my 
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toy would make me ſluggiſh and careleſs of my body, I am hereby 
rouſed by the help of others: and I will nov ſhew you wherein they 
are of ſervice to the ſtudious mind. I abſtain not entirely from read- 
ing. For reading is abſolutely neceſſary. Firſt, that I may not reſt 
only upon my own opinion; and then, that having learned what others 
have been in ſearch after, I may the better judge of ſuch things as have 
already been, or may yet be diſcover d. Reading nouriſheth the fancy 
and wit of man; and even refreſheth him when fatigued with ſtudy, | 
and yet, ſtill ir thay de ſtudy. For we ought not to be always reading, 
nor always writing: the one will weary and exhauft the ſtrength: 1 
mean continual writing : and the other diſſolve and diſſipate it. They 
are to be uſed alternately (a), and the one moderated with'the other; 
that whatever hath been collected from reading, may be digeſted and 
reduced into form by writing. We ought, as they fay, to imitate the 
bees who fly about (4) and cull ſuch flowers as are moſt proper for ; 
making honey; and then they depofit their feveral' charges in proper . I 
order, and diſtribute chem throughout the comb,': a our e falth.— 
| e at 20 VAL io 2, 5 165 
S.tipant, et dolei diſtendunt nectare cellas. 8. 1. 164. 
Some purge the beaun iy nectar, ſome condenſe,” th wal 
* And ſome the quid in void cells diſpenſe. . 
1. is not erst bett they extract any Liquid from thie flowers, 
_ which liquid immediately becomes honey; or Whether by a. certain 
mixture and peculiarity of their breath, they change what they have 1 
gather'd'ifito/'this taſteful ſubſtance. For ſome think, they have not 
the ſkill themſelves to mike honey; but only gather it; as in the In- 
dies pure honey is found in the leaves 6 certain reeds (c), which bo- 
ney is made of the "dew of that elimateʒ or of the ſweet and fatty” 
= moiſture of the reed itſelf: and that in ſome of our herbs i is found che 
like ſubſtance,” not altogether ſo manifeſt and notable, but ſuch as al 
inſect, made for this purpoſe, is wont to ſchreh after, and collect toge⸗ 
ther. Others think'that by their mixing and diſpoſing of ſuch matter 
as they have gather d from the tendereſt of plants and flowers, not 
Mthbut a ſort of leaven;"if I nia) call it fo Wiek biens thinigs tope- 
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But not to digreſs farthet from the) buſineſs; in hand, E ſay, — 
to imitate bees: and-whateves things wechave::extratted/fram different 
books, firity to ſeparate,them;./ for being diſtinct they are thi mare. ca. 
lily remember dʒ and then to apply-quaſclves. with the utmoſto care and 
ſtrength. of mind, to transform theſe various. dainties into: one. diſh; - 
chat even if, it ſhould. appear from hence it was taken, it mayiyet ap- 
pear a very different thing to that from hence it / was taken This is 
what we daily ſee. perform d by nature in our bodies, without any; affit-, 
ange from us. Ihe aliments which ve receive into, the: ſtomach, ſo 
long as they retain their Y qualities, and. float intire, therein, are a 
load to it; but being digeſted and changed from. what. they, were, they, 
paſs into ous; ſubſtance;and blood, Ws, muſt do the. ſame, by thoſ 
things, with wg nouriſh. and fireogthen, the intellectugl, faul: 
ries; we, muſt. not kegp;them, igtire, ag we. received, them; for ſo.thex.. 
ae we, muſk; digef them, on cle, they: wall only be. 
ge upon tpg. memory, without improving, the; underſtanding, · 
We mult fineercly, give dur aflent. to them, / and. make them our.own.;:. 
that one certain thing may be made of many; as from ſeveral: figures ; 
ariſeth one eer rz eee many 
leſs and different. ums. gl HF i ITY * Non 7 0, 12 ee 
„ lnb ec News Mie t n wad 6 "PAST We 
And. this: likewiſe,is what.the; mind muſt gps yr ee 
much ag poſſihle the helps it hath, heenblig d tos. akt fhew., 
of what, it hath done. itſelf, Should, theres ſtill remain the reſemblance. 
of ſame. one, whom: . in ent mind, and. 
mage ſo ſtrong an impreffion that you-capags.cafly,quit.itz; 1 rwauld, 
hape it to be ſych/a.. a8 is that of; a ſon, rather. than. that of - 
a a ſupidand Beten inge, And vchat then d you/will ſays Wall it; net 
be.known, whole ſtyle you, zmitate; whoſe arguments, whale, lentir,, 
ments? perhaps nat; if yqu, fallow. ſome great man who inh. 
poſitions hath not diſtinguiſh d what, he hath. taken from. her-, by. 
| ee ee to exhibit a ane det daha 41H 47177 
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bait; another the mean or tenour; tie voices of men are Joined to thoſe 
oß men: anck the flutes and other: inſtruments art likewiſt added: yet 
the tone of no voice or inſtrument is heard in · particular, but they are 
all happily blended! in one: I am ſpeaking of ſich-a choir; or muſical. 
pdifirmance; as was 'Khown to the antient lovers of Muſic: At the 
repreſentation bft a. play we Have as · many ſingers as in the Iheatres 
formerly they had ſpectators (e). And yet when every avenue is filled 
with ſingers, and the whole pit is ſurrounded with clarinets, and from 
above in the galleries ĩs head the ſbund of the organs, and other wind 
inſtruments; even from ſuch diſſonant tones ariſeth harmony. Thus, 
I fay, I would have it with our minds; there ſhould be many arts, 
many precepts: the examples of many ages, all- lodged therein, and yet 
all conſpiring together: to conſtitute one farm; or manner of lifes But 
how is this to be done? why, by care and the, ſteady purſuit of ra- 
tional principles. If we do nothing but what our reaſon directs; if 
we attend to the dictates of this. alone; ſhe wil ſay to us; leave thoſe 
things” which” you now ſo greedily purſue; give up riches, Which 
either endanger, or are a burthen to their owners g renounce the trifling 
pleaſures both of the body and miad they ſorye : to no other purpoſe 
but to lull you into ſoftnefs'and*effeminacy* forfike ambition; tis a 
quality, light, inconſtant, full of pride and Vanity it knows not Where 
to reſt; and is alike troubled in following as in preceding others: it la- 
bours under two ſorts of envy: and you know how wretched a man 
muſt be who is both enxied. himſelf and envieth others. Behold thoſe 
palaces of the great! How are their doors peſter d with the ſquabbling 
throng of Levec - Hunters l what affronts muſt you ſubmit to, before 
you gain admittance? and Haw many more when yuu have crouded in? 
paſs therefore regardleſs, by the ſteps, and lofty terrace () that leads 
to the rich man's door; in ſuch their court-yards, you will not only be 


raiſed aloft, ae Segment N c 


Klithcathenchufatodireonnteuc, ever to · ihe houſe aut] 
_ aimingsiat-theſamectime,;ta.enjoy/both, the-moſt quiet ſituationrand the 
mqſt nobis. Wbateyer things fecmiexcelicnt, in worldly affairs, cheugh 
f u ſmall his e ee with the 
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moſt vile and abc, RE al a. A. 
The way to the ſummit of dignity is rough and craggy. But 

world you climb the Hill of Wiſdom, to which I invite you, and to 
which fortune ſubmits with all her treaſures, you ſhall ſee all thoſe 
things, which are in higheſt eſtimation lie beneath you, nor ſhall you 
W of ing reach'd the Dos but. by Aa AR eaſy path, 5” 
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quire me to collect whatever traditionary proofs and deductions they 
have advanc'd, to confirm this their opinion: which, was I to under- 
take, I ſhould be oblig'd to ſend you a book, inſtead of an Epiſtle. I 
again and again proteſt that I am no admirer of ſuch kind of ſyllogiſti- 
cal reaſoning. I am aſhamed to enter the liſts, in behalf of a cauſe 
that concerns both heaven and earth, armed "Oy with a bodkin: as 


With ON if 


He that is ne bs temperate; 
He that is temperate is conſtant; 
' He' that is conflant is undiſturbd; 
He that is undiſturb d knows no ſorrow; 
| 1” He that knows uo forrow, is an happy man; 
| Therefore cr aural happy; and prudence alone ts ſufficient to 
" the attainment of on happy life. | 
Now! this collective fyHogiſm (c) is anſwer d by ſome of the Peripa- 
tetics in this wiſe: they conceive, that, when we talk of a man, un- 
Harl l. conflant and ſorrowleſe, a man is undiſturb'd who is difturb'd 
very. ſeldom, or in a ſmall degree, not one, who is never diſturb'd at all: 
and' that a man may be faid 79 be forrowleſs, who ts ſo circumftanc'd as i in 
4 great meaſure to be free from ſorrow ; nor is often, or in any great degree © 
Jubjett 1 to this paſſion: for, ſay they, it would be to deny the nature of man, 
| to fuppoſe the mind of any one to be abſolutely free from ſorrow. They grant 
That though'a wiſe man may not be overcome with grief and pain, yer it is 
 Timpoſſible that be ſhould not feel it. Such are the allegations of theſe 
philoſophers, and of all whoeſpouſe their ſe& : They take not away 
| the affections, but only moderate them. But how little honour do we 
y the wiſe man, if we only ſuppoſe him ſtronger than the weakeſt; 
* 5 than the moſt diſconfolate; more temperate than the libidi- 
nous; and'greater than the meaneſt, What if Ladas (d) was proud of 
His own Frrifenets, "whe he only compared himſelf with the lame and 
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Sramina; nec curſu teneras læſiſſet atiſtas, 
10 enen 
3 Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret æquore plantas (es). 
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Wa endes eee lere. fer Camille come— | 4 le 
abu 01 1 1: Quifripe the wind in pred upon the plain; Ry 
500 l. 11 Blew o en the fallt, nar auen brargled gram; . Wh 
4] Au aubile ber courſe ſhe bends o ar raging une, 
Aller nimble feet no ſaucy billow laues.— Dryden. Lauderdale. 
Thie; is ſyyiftneſs indeed, conſider d in itſelf, and not eſtimated from a 
compariſon with the flow of foot. What if you call him ſound who 
has a ſlight fever? a gentle fit is by no means found health, But 
ſays the Peripatetic, a wiſe man is ſaid to be undifturb'd; at we ſay, fruit 
is not flony, or unkernell'd, ¶ ] not becauſe it bas no kernels hut becauſe it has 
only a few, and thoſe not bard... This is falſe, for in a good man, I do 
not ſuppoſe a diminution of evil, but an entire exemption from it; 
there ought, I ſay, to be none: not the leaſt imaginable: for if there 
be any, they may poſſibly encreaſe, and give him trouble. As a large 
and confirm d cataract quite. blinds the eye, ſo a ſmall film darkens it. 
If you allow paſſions to the wiſe: man, it is poſſible that reaſon may not 
be able to maſter them, and he may be carried away by them, as with a 
torregt; eſpecially when you ſuppoſe him ſtruggling, not with one 
paſſion only, but with a tribe of them: be they as ſmall as they will, 
the ſtrength of a pkg pj Mana more, than one alone, howeyer great 
and violent (g). He is covetous, but in a modetate degree; he is am- 
bitious, but not very cager: he his paſſionate, but ſoon, appeaſed;” he 
is inconſtant, but not vague and roving ;. he is libidinous, but net furi- 
ous; be it ſo, he however is more caſily managed, who. in ſubject to 
oe harp thoygh entire and in full force, than one, who is fubj 
to everq vice, though in a light degree. . But in truth, it ſignifies n 
how great ar little the paſſion is, when ® boowe nat hw ©, 0h 
nor will admit any counſel; as no. four-legg'd animal; be it wild or 


175 ever ſo. domeſtic and tame, will attend, to.the voice of reaſon; it 205 


nature of chez fg be deaf to. perſunßons ib is it with the paſſions, hey 
will not hear you, however weak they are in degree. Tygers and Lions 
throw not off entirely their natural fiencencfa,: though they ſome- 
times ſubmit; and when you leaſt expect it, auen ner 
15 laden d amen om Yoo e 
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_ riſe againſt reaſon, they will perſevere againſt it. For it is much eaſier 


5 And why ? becauſe the things whereby they are provoked and enflamed 


8 tain ©] how is 


| Pan an ane gueſt. 
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Moreover, if reafon prevails, paſſions will never riſe; and where they 


to check their beginning than to reſtrain their courſe, when they have 
once ſet out. Their mediocrity therefore with regard to paſſion, is 
falſe and uſeleſs: it is the I as if we mou _ a man is wes 
mad, 'or cer pit k. Wy 21 | | 


— 


virtue PROP 1s fubjecs to en my not any: elle of the 


mind; which it is much eaſſer to get rid of, than to govern. Can 


there be any doubt, that the inveterate, and harden'd vices of the human 
heart, which we call the diſeaſes of the ſoul, (4), ſuch as covetouſneſs, 
cruelty, unrulineſs, impiety, and the like, want moderation? therefore 
the paſſions alſo are immoderate and exceſſive, for by theſe are we led 


to the former. If you give any looſe to ſorrow, fear, baſe defire, and 


other vicious and depraved affections, they are no longer governable. 


are without us: therefore they encreaſe more or leſs, according to the 


cauſes of incitement. Fear, for inſtance, encreaſeth, when it beholds 


the dreaded object either greater than as at firſt imagin'd,.or nearer: de- 


ſire is more eager, as the object of its hope ſeems more valuable. If 
it be not in our power to: be abſolutely free from paſſions, neither is it 
in our power to ſay how far they will go: if you have onee N 
them to begin; they will proceed, being urged on by their cauſes, and 
will riſe in proportion to any degree whatever... Add then, that n Y 
ſmall ſoever you juppoſe them, they are liable to be made greater; de- 


ſtructive things never obſerve a mean. Though light the beginning 


of diſeaſes, they grow upon us; and ſametimes the. leaſt acceſſion of 


illneſs, quite finks the diſeaſed body. What madneſs is it to think that 
the ends of Tuch things are in our power, whoſe beginnings are uncer- 
it poſſible for me to put am end to that whioh ĩt was not 
in my power to prevent at firſt? it is much eaſier to exclude chan ſup». 
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foraſmuch as in his natural temper — d with far or fartow; 
but that: many things happen from without, which cannot but give dim fame 
 pertiirbation. | Which ds as much as to ſay, that ſuch a one is not a cho- 
leria man, though he happens ſametimes to be angry; or that he is 
not timorous, though ha ãs ſometimes afraid ; i. e. He is free from the 
malignity, though not from the paſſion of fear. Now, if this be al- 
low'd, frequency will convert fear to vice; and anger once admitted into 
the breaſt will quite diſſalve the frame: of an impaſſtonate mind. De- 
fades, if a man deſpiſeth. not gauſes from without, and is at any time 


of an enemy. for his country, his laws, and liberty, he will hut faintiy 


ſet forward, lor ain pens AO e ante: 
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two: things, which ought: to: be proved: Cyerally. It is: ſelf-evident 


fir iant to male a man boppy, Now. if that which is right and fit be 


can make a man happy, what is right and fit, is. the only goad Zeno 

crates and Spemippus think thata man may be happy (i) by virtue alone, 
yet that, what is right and: fit is not, the only good. R,, liker 
wiſe thinlas, if a man be. virtuous, he may be happy, but etc that with. 
tue itſelf ſufficeth.not to make: him ſo; hecauſe the pleaſures thet ari-. 
ſern from virtue, and not virtue itſelf, may make a man happy- An 

idle diſtinction l for 4 
without. pleaſures and — always attends virtue, and is inſepa- 
rable ſrom ĩt, virtue ĩs chen ſufficieat.ob itſelf ; for it carries) pleaſune 
_ with it, ee Ge ah Hb agate WOT e ta bis; 
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afraid, when. he ought; boldly. to adyance-againſt the Weapons, and fire 


denies that. virtue can ever be 
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can be paſſible. Fer an happy life contains in itſelf perfect and inſupg- 
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knows nothing greater or bettet, and an happy life is a divine life, 
there is nothing that can exalt it higher.  Belides, if an happy life 
wants nothing, every happy life is perfect; and the ſame is happy, 
mott happy. Can you doubt that an happy life is the ſovereign good? 
if then it be the ſovereign, good it muſt be ſupremely - happy; being 
ſupreme it will admit of no addition, (for what can be higher than 
the highe&?) and ſuch is an happy life, ſeeing that it wants not the 
higheſt good. If you ſuppole any one ſtill more happy, you will make 
the degrees of the chigf good innumerable; whereas I mean by the chief 
gend, thut which hath no degree above it. Or, if you ſuppoſe any 
one 1% happy, it follows, that he will deſite the life of one who is 
more happy than himſelf; but the happy man prefets not the life of 
another, whatever it be, to his own;' Both theſe things are incredible; 
either, that there is ſomething which an happy man wiſheth for, more 
better than what he himſelf enjoys. For the wiſer or more prudent a 
man is, the more will he extend his views to that which is beſt; and 
deſire by all means to obtain it. But how is he an n, 
Kill deſires, or indeed ought to deſire, any thing more 


25 will ſhew 3 you from whence proceeds this error, (7 in the FRI on im of 
meſs ſe). Men know not that there is but one. happy life the c qua- 
nn . not the greatneſs, conſtitutes it ſuch. Therefore it is 
the ſame thing whether it be long e or ſhort /&); more diffuſed, or nar- 
row/ diſtributed in many places, and many parts, or contracted in one. 
He'that judgeth of it by number, meaſure, or parts, deprives it of its 
| chief excelleney. For in what conſiſts the chief excellency of ah 
| happy life? In that it is full. The end, ſuppole, of eating and drink. 
ing is ſatiety; but one eats more, another leſs; what then? they both 
art fatiified; One titan drinks mort, ahothe? Tels ; what then ? they both 
have quenched their thitſt.  One® man Kath let many years, another 
bit 605 and what then; if many years made the one no ha Ppier thah 
4 fey years di the ocher? The man you calf . warf is not tru 
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Thus argue the Stoics; to which ſome endeavour to reply; ping; 
Are begging the queſtion to affirm that a brave man knows no fear. 
For why ? ſay they, will not a brave man be afraid of imminent danger? 
not to fear in ſuch a caſe is the part" of a madman, and of one out of his 
ſenſes, not of a brave man. "He indeed fears, but in a moderate degree, as 
it is impoſſible, in ſuch a'caſe, to be abſolutely void of fear, Now they 
that fay this, fall again into. the fame abſurdity; to take the leſs flag- 
rant vices for virtues. For he that fears indeed, however ſeldom or in 


a ſmall degree, is not free from paſſion, though not greatly troubled 
therewith. But ir be not afraid 


F inminent danger? Ves, I own he 
is, if they are real evils that he fears; but if he knows them not to be 
evils, and judgeth rightly, that a baſe and vile action is the only evil 
he öught to fear, he will look down upon danger undauntedly, and 
deſpiſe ſuch things as the generality of people are apt to dread: or if it 
is the part of a fool or a madman not to fear evils, the wiſer and more 
prudent a manis/ this more will he emen then, arlve dars: 1992007 
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* But, ſay they, according to your opition a de wee coil thruft ge 


* . No; though ke will not fear danger, he will avoid it. 


Caution becomes him, though fear does not, What then? ſay they; 
fall he not fear death, chains, fire, and other boftile darts of malignant for - 
tune? - No; for he knows that theſe ; are evils but in appearance only. 
He looks 1 upon theſe things as the bugbears of human life. Set before 

him, captivity; ſtripes, chains, want; the racking « of the limbs, either” 
by diſeaſe or violence, and what elſe of this kind you. are pleaſed. to 


name; he numbers them all in the liſt of n fears; to * 


i i 
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+ Hoe: can. you think PS an evil, EINE we 5 mand as faffer 
voluntarily? Vou aſk. then what is foil? To yield to thoſe things 
that are commonly called evils ; to give up our liberty itſelf rather. than 
endure them; even that liberty for whoſe fake, we. ought. to endure 
every thing; There is an end of liberty, if we deſpiſe not thoſe things 
that bend us to the yoke. Theſe very men would no longer doubt what 
a valiant man ought bw: do, if they but hore 2 VINE! true yalour i is, For, 
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it is not an unadviſed raſhneſs, nor-a love of danger, nor a thirſt after 
terrible enterprizes; no; it is a ſcience that diſtinguiſhes good from 
evil; it is a noble fortitude, that is ever diligent in ſelf-defence; and 
at the ſame time moſt patiently endureth thoſe things (J), if neceſſarily 
required, that carry a falſe appearance of evil. What then? if the 
ſword be brandiſbed over the head of a brave man; or, if firſt one, then 
another part of bis body, be pierced through ; if bis bowels tumble out 
before him; ii at intervals, to encreaſe his torment, be is ſmitten again 
and again, and the blood is made to flow afreſh from the wounds, that are 
ſearce dry; will you ſay that in ſuch a caſe a man will not fear, will not 
feel. pain ? There is no doubt but that he feels pain, for no virtue 
ives a man of his feeling; but yet he fears not; while with an 
invincible heart he looks down, as it were, from on high, on his 
pains. * And do you aſk, how his mind is diſpoſed at ſuch a time? why 
the ſame as * 0 take upon them to exhort and counſel a tick 

RC. 1 | 


What is evil m a man, and what hurts a man makes him 

> inks | 
| But pain and poverty make not c men worſe z 
Therefore, w_m and e e are no evils. 


Thus, again, e bauten To which it is maden that the major 
propoſition is falſe : for a thing may hurt a man, and yet not make him 
worſe : ſtorm and tempeſt hurt the pilot, or maſter of a ſhip, but they make 
him not à worſe pilot. And to this ſome of our Stoics reply; ſtorm and 
tempeſt really make him worſe; foraſmuch as he cannot effect his pur- 
poſe, nor hold on his courſe: he is not made worſe as to his ſkill, but 
only as to the exertion of it.—To which rejoins the Peripatetic, There- 
fare pain, and poverty, and the like, make a wiſe man the worſe; foraſmuch 
* n en ot 1 „ virtue frow bim, 19 hinder the pu Fit. 

And this indedd wool 1 faying n if the ſtate of a aber 
and of a wiſe man, were alike in all reſpects. It is not in the purpoſe 
of a wiſe man, to effect that infallibly which he eſſayeth to do, in the 


1 tranſactions of life; but it is the purpoſe of a pilot to carry his ſhip into 


th deſigned haven. The Arts are| ſervants, and ought to perform 
what 
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what they N but Wiſdom is a miſtreſs. and governeſs. The 
arts adminiſter to liſe, but wiſdom governs it. I think it proper there - 
fore to give a different anſwer, and affirm, that neither the {kill of a 
pilot is rendered worſe by a ſtorm, nor even the adminiſtration of it. 
For why? The pilot did not promiſe you 'a proſperous voyage, but 
only his endeavour for it, by his ſkill in navigating the ſhip: and ſueh 
his ſxcill is more apparent, the more any caſual force oppoſeth it. He 
tune, the ſbip was always right (m), hath done all that was in the power 
of art to do. The tempeſt does not. hinder the work of the pilot, 
though it may prevent ſueceſs. What then? you will ſay, does not 
ſuch: an accident hurt tbe pilot, which forbids him to reach the defigned 
haven; which renders all bis endeavours: ineſfedtua !; which carries him 
back, or defpoils him of bus impiementu? Noz it hurts him not as a pilot, 
any more than as a mariner, and is ſo far from hindring him, that, at 

before obſerved, it ſhews his ſkill. For ix @ calm, as they ſay, every. 
mariner is 4 pilut. The perſon of a pilot muſt be conſidered in two 
reſpects; the one, as common with all that are aboard the fame ſhip; 
and the other as peculiar to himſelf under the character of a pilot. 
Now, the ſtorm hurts him as a paſſenger, but not as a pilot. Beſides, 
the art of a pilot is an external good; it is for the ſervice of the whole 
crew; as the art of te phyſic ian is for the good of his patients. But 
wiſdom is à common good; of ſervice both to the wiſe. man himſeif 
and t all that ate converſant with him. A pilot therefore may be 
hurt, whoſe promiſed ſervice to others is hindered: by a ſtorm; but a 
1 is not hurt by poverty, by pain, or other the like: ſtorms of 
life. For he is not prevented in all actions relating to himſelf, though 
he may be in ſuch as relate to others: he is always in the ſphere of 
action: and then ſhewa himſelf + greateſt, when Fortune the more op- 
preſſeth him, then indeed is he employed im the work of wife 
itſelf, which we before nen. to be -e and of wm" en 
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tor low condition) indeed may diſqualify him, for want of opportu- 
nity, from teaching what is to be done in the adminiſtration of public 
affairs; but it by no means hinders him from inſtruQing a man how to 


behave under the like ſtroke of poverty. Nay, in every part of life he 
can till find buſineſs; ſo that no fortune, no incumbrance can exclude 
the action of a wiſe man: for he does that very thing which reſtrains 
him from doing any thing amiſs. He is prepared againſt, and exerts 
himſelf in both conditions of life; he moderates the good, and over- 
comes the bad; he is fo diſciplined, I fay; that he can ſhew forth his 
virtue, as well in profperity as adverſity; not regarding the ſubje& of 


thing elſe that uſually keeps back the ignorant and unſkilful, or drives 
them headlong, can hinder the progreſs of the wiſe, man. Do you 
think him to be preſſed down by misfortunes? No; he enjoys them, 
and farng them to advantage. Phidizs could make a ſtatue not only of 
ivory, but of braſs ; was you to give him marble, or ſome viler ſtuff, he 
would yet form as complete a ſtatue as could be made of it; ſo a wiſe 
man will diſplay himſelf, if he may, in the management of wealth; if 
not, in poverty; in his own country, if he can, if not in baniſhment; 

as a general, if ſuch his appointment; if not, as a common ſoldier; 


as a ſound and hale man, if ſuch his conſtitution; if not, as weak and 


infirm. Whatever his condition of life may be, he will do ſomething 
notable. There are certain men vcho make it a trade to tame wild 


beaſts, and who make fierce animals, that terrify us at the ſight of 


them, to bear the yoke; nor are they ſatisfied with making them throw 


off their ſavageneſs, tliey ſo tame them, as to make them ſociable: the 


keeper puts his hand into the mouth of lions, and kiſſeth the tyger: 


the Athiatian ſtroller makes the clephant ſtoop upon his knees, or wall. 
upom rope (): like” theſe, the wiſe man hath the art of taming all 


manner of evils; pain, want, ignominy, a priſon, baniſhment, and the 


like horrible things: all of ieee ſufferable,, unden 
Wann w man tak 
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virtue, but virtue itſelf: therefore neither poverty, nor pain, nor any 
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8 "os mee the Suter in Gin, r == : 
6nibus, and in the fifth of his T»/cular Queſtions; but there is extant a moſt learned commentary 
by Alexander of Aphrodifia, a famous tout neo profeſſedly againſt this magnificent. and d boatfl 
maxim of the Stoics. GS) DIOT 05-2433 ei t 4 44154, 200 
(a) Guſtum tibi dare] Paripides, rob EY Sr end, engem 81 1 1 4 * 2111 
(4) Quicquid interrogationum, i, e. ſyllogiſmorum] - Whatever queſtions, 4. 0 Hllogiſin, For 
ſuch as argued ſcientifically, as the mathematicians, (ſaith Muretus) laid down their premiſes in an 
abſolute manner, not concerning themſelves whether their antagoniſt would allow them or not ; but 
ſuch as argued logically, put queſtions to their antagoniſt, and uſed only ſuch poſitions as were 
granted them, as Socrates frequently does in Plato. Hence theſe dialectie fyllogiſms were called, 
queſtions ; wherefore Lucian, bantering after his manner, a a_ Certain” ſophiſter, who attempting to 
write an hiſtory made frequent uſe * ſyllogiſms, faith iy dpyF is yo l ty Th X5wTy reste 
c urnpf²αννν,,ρ) Tei a ανντννe,eʃ. Gre r Nin AN EE dr "ou 4 Jaw; iy 
drarri TY NuATI CUINPATHTO AYTA Td rest. 1 
(le) Cicero ch theſe ſyllogiſms, brevia et conſeftaria Stoicorum, the ri and corollaries of the 
Stoies, 
(4) This a was firſt reſtored * Ligſus, Kats i. 16. it eee 
Ladas was the famous running footman of Alexander. His name became n Lada perni· 


ny _ 9, 8, 91.—Pauper locupletem optare podagram . 1 5 
Py 4 + ? Ne dubitet I ] Juv. 13, 96. 2 . a go ' FS 1 a 185 
"1 + Would Parving Ladas; $76 tin 16h, 1 BAAN PLES e fob vt 
And were not frantic, the rich gout refuſe? | ain TIC | 


(e) Velten de gente Camilla Virg. 7. 803. See alſo Yirg. xi. | C00. 369. 
Cf) Apyrina vel Apyrena; Plis. 13, 19. as a thing is faid to ge thou fur, not becauſe 


ithath no feet, but only ſuch az are remarkablyſmall. - 4510 | 
161442: Jam rag ardy9 al pare ac. 1 v. 237. lil 
4 3 Wes vain the auealeſt If their force unite. Pope. e den 
n 12 1 Tulpe TAXL[A TOULT 9 . * 1 4 5 AS. 
29 26 7 : 85 ll i i io ers teal $5 wt 10 AN 45 2 . 
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(%) Beatum; ſed mn beariſimum; bene. but not moſt b ang heroin, = Lipfus, they, 3 


differ fram the Stoic,._ - .. YN 
= Qgicunque fuerunt ſapientes, yas robot gli,” Hl min truly Site bl ahi} Ga nal. 
Ep. 24. Summum bonum sec infringitur, nec augetur. The chigf good is neither-diminifbed nor 
| increaſed," beer Stober, Harra ros n xdi dyaviy erde Tief erat, x. To A. Every, geod a 
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(1) This privciple is moſt admirably exemplified in bereuen, Charks - 
 Grangy/on, by my late friend Mr, Richardſon. .* qu tor!) a 
l *Tis not the appetite " 
$a 012-98 of things that arty horror, makes men valiant, © bf 5 0 "CY. 
A. N But patient bearing of affliction s, | 7 41912: 
el 3. bet are neceſitated.mm—Micrgm, al l. 36.5. n 


* Sic in Telete; «aa 73 77 xuCtpraTy, ANA! by yt, & 5 nabe, . x, 7. a. 6 4 good 
man may addreſs Fortune, Saying, Do as' you will, you ſhall ſtill find that I am a man, and not a pol- 
troon. Senec. ad Marc. c. 6. nec gubernatoris quidem artem, tranquillum mare, et obſequens 
ventus oftendit, adverk aliquid occurrat. oportet, quod animum probet ; A pilot cannot diſplay hit art 
in a calm and favourable wind; he muſt be tried by a ſtorm, which may be ſo violent as to overcome 
his art, without any detriment to his character, as a pilot. 

" (n) The Emperor Galba was advanced int places of truft, before the age aþpointed By 1d; "during 
his prætorſbip; among ft the ſolemnitiet and ſports called Floralia, he introduceg/ a new e een 
FCC ˙²˙—A2A—A ͤ ² w ef fro {> 161 
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EwarITE ads" Diltur, from ee ür 20 e 
nus (a), havin g firſt paid my devotions to his memory at the altar (5); 
which I'take to be the ſepulchre of that great man (e). Nor did I in 
the leaſt doubt but that his {out returtied to heaven, from hence it 
came; not becauſe he was the leader of great armies, (for this is no 
more than what was done by the furious Cambyſei, and who was ſome- | 
times in his rage ſucceſsful) but for his excellent moderation and ac f 
Which were more admirably conſpicuous when he left his country, than 
when he defended it. Either Scipio muſt be deprived of Rome, or Rome 
of liberty (% To, by nb medins, No os deregute out laws or civil 
Inſtitutes. Eet vary citixen have un N Pight ; enjuy without me, O my 


Country,” Hhe' geit turi' I bebe dun pen; I Wen 78. cauſe of your 


weh aud wilt gib gol A proof "of "it myſelf; 7 leave jou, finte' I am 
Fal, er than 1 57 fot fach un equality to' be preſerv'd, as I. fincerely 


"28ifh you to 9. How is it poſſible for me not to admire ſuch great- 
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neſs of ſoul? He departed into voluntary banichment, and bre. 
thened the city of their apprehenſions ons account; for thinþs"v 
come to that paſs, that either, liberty Müff ij ure HPs, or Sripio ee 
Neither of which was to be done; he therefore gave place to the laws, 
and retired, to r r ME Barklithent of him- 
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ond this his villa bailt of ſquare done. and a ke enclalpd wich, 
4 Wall; a tüffet da esch Rae of HeFront;! by way of bulwark; a large 
reſervair under dhe buildings and green Walks, ſufficient to ſupply with 
water a wle arrnyij u; bath harro ww und ſotmeurhat dar le after tlie antient 
cuſtom; for our ator: arg could data ade 


it t-was cloſe. We” 


— 


It was therefore a z great Tt ure to D 8 upon che cuſtom 

and manners of Scipio compared with our own. In this little nook 

was that great man (the read of *Carthagt, land to whom Rome was 

| | indebted for having once taken it) uſed to bathe his body, when fatigued 
| | with-riſticoJabdurs. -For\he&ddily exerciſed himſelf in huſbandry, and 

1 tilled the ground with his on hands, ds was cuſtomary among our 


IF _ " forefathers: Under this low and ſordid roof ſtood. Scipio. He diſ- 
. . _  dainet.notite.tiead; fb vile, andimeap afloor-:aButewho is here in our 
| | time-that would, nde cent d hach ig like mapoer? A man, thinks 
himſelf poor and mean, zunleſs the walls are fecorated, with large and 
preciout emboſſinants (t) a unleſs | Alexendrien; marble (J) is pointed 
and inlaad with Mud ro gh ca unleſs a cich and curiouſly varic- 
gate plaiſtatisg che ſpread upon them in, pictureſque (4); unleſs the 
Truoof is coneted with glaſfr-work (1,3 unlels; the \Thahan, fone, once 
reekoned a ſcaret mf arnament; oven. in; ſome temples, now com- 
pa about ur Pond hege we bathe our bodies, when enfeebled (4) 
with muah ſweatigg at fone: trifling parts in hort, unleſs the water 
rr {pout (7)... tam. ſpeaking. as yet of com- | 
| momiſtoves: but what hall A fay,when I come tg peak of the baths of 
our feed men d What noble ſtatues]! hat yaſt.. Mi oper ti 


| .necbing; but pleredthres or me ent, . 1 
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of expenee! | What large and ſar- ſounding caſcades l We are arrived 
t ſüch a pitch of en er onun ue, we eee 
| werte pee ren be Avro e ent ba- 


* 
was Artie? e 
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dn beck ef Scipio ee forme chinks roker than windows, cut 
gut of the ſtone wal}, to let in the light without injuring the ſtrength 
85 the building. But now we call the baths mprh-bouſes or dungeons; 
if they are not {9/:contrived as to admit the whole. day's, ſun through 
the mot ſpacious. windows (n); whereby men were tanned as well as 
wathed; and from the hathing. veſſels. they have a proſpect bath; of the 
"meadows and of the ſeas: So that thoſe ;baths,, Mhich, at their firſt 
dedicatian, called together a vaſt conopurſs, of people (e), and filled 
them with admiration, are now rejected: as: poor antiquated things; 
while luxury is daily inventing ſome novelty, that muſt at laſt proye 
its own ruin. Formerly. there were but few, baths, and thoſe, not 
'ornamented with any -.coftly decorations; for, ig menen u, to 
adorn a common room, open to any thati- aid their farthing; 
which were built for uſe, not for pleaſure? IN; not uſugl to ” 
the water ſprinkled or : poured in upon us, nor did it always xun freſh, 
as from a warm ſpring: not did they: think it at all material, how clear 
the water was utherein they wers to wraſh off their filth. But, O ye 
Fede, how delightful was it to. go into the baths, dark as they were, 
and covered over with a common cieling of mortar, which you knew 
that Cato, when Ædile, or Fabius, or ſome of the Cornelian family, had 
tem pered with their own hands! For theſe moſt glorious Aadiles vouch- 
"fafed" ts enter theſe places of public reſort to examine whether they 
were kipt clean and well aired'with's wholeſome and proper heat, not 
uch 4 one as is now uſed} which is Hiore Hike fire than water : ſo that 
to puniſh a a ſlave convicted of any heinous crime; you need only to ſet 


kim therein, and boil hi kene dae ie e 

| Rey arm and u ſealding bath. 0 

| CCͤã ð . Taping niaunzes ome cd] 4 
OR” would now c 1 Scipio for not Mining 6 the fas: 8 


Warm baths by Large cafements (H, and beenüſe be would hot be ſod- 
den d in open light; [tore 7 . 
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in a bath? Poor mum / {ay they, br knew not boite ive / He waſhed 


not himſelf in clarified water, hut was content with ſuch as was thick, 
and oftentimes, after a great ſhower, muddy. Nor did he:care-whether 
he ſo bathed or no; for he came not to waſh away ointment and per- 


men will Gy? why that they ſhould not haue envied Scipio; for he truly 
lived in baniſhment who bad no tuſte in bathing.” Nay, to tell you the 
truth; we did not uſe to bathe daily. Por, as they Hay, who have 
written om the antient cuſtoms of the city, they daily indeed waſhed 
their legs and arms which were made dirty by toll and labour; but they 
never waſhed the Whole body above once in nine days. No doubt but 
that hereupon fonie one wilt fay, furely our anceſtbrr muſs have been great 
flovens. But if they ſinelled of any thing, it was of military duty, hard 
labour, and mamlinẽſs. For my part I think men are more naſty, and 
ſmell . Worſej ſinet the invention of theſe fine and clean baths. For 
what ſays Hoigee in his deſeription of an infamous young park, that 


Paiuaſtillos Rufillus bolet-Rufillus finks of the taſbbal. on 
Take now ſome Rigllur, and fmell him: he ſtinks worſe chan a goat, or 
like that Gorgonius, hom Horace in the ſame verſe ſets in oppoſition to 
* "Rifillis,- (Gergbniur bircum A man uſeth not ointment enough now- 
a- days, unleſs he be perfumed twice or thrice every day, leſt it ſhould 
ſoak into his ſkin, and be loſt: nay more, they glory-invthie ell 25 ff 
* was natural. N a . 10 ann 1 (4b TY * Ti} Ali KN corte N 9 Mr 5 
aneignen 21h at W n i ks; 


o 


Ab den henna: nating Jeers too ſevere, you will pleaſe b 
impute it to the villa from whence I am writing; here I have _ 
from Agialus, a moſt excellent huſbands. and Who is now in poſſeſſion 
af this farm, that a ſhrub, be it ever ſo old, may be tranſplanted. This 


fume, but ſweat. And what do you think ſome" of our young gentle- 


vas remarkable for his delleacy? 0% IGO', ECT notkutrds 1: tone | 


% 


is neceſſary, Ithink, for. us old men to learn, ſince there is 1 


one of us, but who is planting olive- grounds for the uſe of others. 


ener ſo that a tree ſhall give ſhade to you, which otherwiſe _ 
Tarda vent, | ſeris factura nepotibus umbram, i ii. 7 Ib 


2 f 
N gi - The plant which. ſboats from ſced, a. fullen. 2 r 01; 590 Rt! © 711 *. 
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I have ſeen Agialus i in autumn tranſplant trees of three or four years | 
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As our bp faith: in the. Georgict, An by the way, was more con- 
cerned to ſpeak what was elegant than what was ſtrictly true; and 
ſtudied more to delight the reader than inſtruct the huſbandman: for to 
-paſs by other things, I ſhall only take notice of one, which I am his 
25 convinced deſerves reprehenſion: 

| Vere fabis ſatio eſt; tunc te quoque, medica, putres 
(1 3 n w ſulci; et milio venit annua cura. G. i. 216. 

| Sow beans and clover in a rotten fol, 

2 And millet, rifing from your annual toil. Dryden. 
Now mhethas theſe things are to be ſet or ſown at the ſame time of the 
| year, or whether the ſpring time may be the more proper (), you may 
judge from hence; it is now about the latter-end of June, and this very 

day did I ſee men es! in their Wa and ſowing millet. 


5 


But to return to the dlire trees. 1 FRO 620 N tranſplanted two 


different ways; Ægialus, having cut off the branches around the trunks 
of the great trees, ſo as to reduce them to about a foot in length, hath 
. | tranſplanted the remainder; having alſo pared che roots, leaving only 
the head from whence they ſprung ; and then encompaſſing this with 
dung, he ſet it in a trench ſufficiently deep, and not only heaped the 


earth upon it, but trod and preſſed it down; affirming that nothing 


could be more effectual than thus ramming it cloſe, as it excludes both 
tlie cold and wind: it is likewiſe hereby kept ſteady, as it permits the 
growing roots to burgeon and faſten in the earth, which otherwiſe 


being tender and having but ſlight hold, every breath of wind would 


be apt to tear it up. But before he covers it in, he ſcrapes the bottom 


of the trunk, becauſe from every part ſo bated, the new roots ſhoot 


more eaſily. But you muſt obſerve that the trunk above ground ought 


not to exceed above three or four feet; for it will be ſoon clothed from 


the bottom; and not have any part of it ſcorched or dried, as we ſee 
them in ſome of our old olive- yards. Another way of managing olive- 
trees was this: they cut off ſome of the larger branches, that are 
ſtrongeſt, yet ſuch whoſe bark was not yet harden 'd, but ſoft as they 
generally are in young trees, and then ſet them as before deſcribed, 
Theſe indeed are flow of growth, but when once they are come a mee 
forward, and have taken root, they are fair and pleaſant,” PS: 
TI have 
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we have, at any time, rain at ou, command: | 
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6 deen an old vine tranſplanted... Thicy bind: up s- woll as 


ey can the ſmall ſtrings and threads that are about the root, and then 


ſpreading the vine more freely under ground, they cover it fo, that roots 
may ſprout from the ſtem itſelf.” And I have ſeen them not only thus 


ſet in February, but by that time March is over, clinging to and twiſt- 
ing about elms they never knew before. Now all theſe trecs, which 


are of a larger ſtem; are beſt water d, he ſays, wich ciſtern witer: if ſo, 
I chink it nat. proper to 
give you any further ut gl EF" int hath; made me his 


rival, I ould een bereue yt eee eee Wold! 
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(a) ht 51. N. 3 7 $691 MYOSIN; S244 81 3712 435 n 76 q bag $ riot 
(5) Manibus ejus, his ſpirit or genius, et ara; which others, with Lig/s, read arca, the f 
containing his aſpes.; on account of his being of the Cornelian family. ee 


| nemo ante Syllam, Dictatorem traditur ln idque voluiſſe, veritumtalionem, cryto, OC. Mari 


Na In the Cornelian family, no one is ſaid to baue been burne burned; Before Sls the Piftator, 


ab appointed this for fear of retaliation,” having before dug uf, and expoſed rhe body E. Marius. 
O Why Seneca, mould make any doubt of it; ariſes from its being ſaid hy Ipnte, that Scipio dixd 


W by others. at Linternum. Liv, 38. Africanum .; ii Rome A 


et mortuum of ſepultam tradunt. Utrobaque, monuments oftenduntur et ſtatuz ; ; . monuments 
Patues were ſhewn at bath places. 4 71 + 74 in ene A tl + ahh 9 

4%) Many are the various veadings hape w 1 — all tend 10] the ſame purpoſe, vi. 
that it ſeemed av if 39 r9pla;, eghity, could not he. maintained. at Rome. while. Scigia, by reaſon. of 
His great actions, and noble ſpirit, was ſo adored by the people, chat they would not hs. dip to 


anſwer for himſelf upon che acctſations of the Tribunes againſt him. 


(/ Pretioſis orbibus. 80 Jwv. 11, 173. Labedeemomium orbem . 
(f) There were many forts bf marble brought eee eas te black AY 


E Rome by Lucullusy, the, ſpotted Obi: and be e | perhaps it. way be a 


lar fort of marble called the Alexandrine. | 0 
( Vid. Sidon: Fpift. ii. 2. Pin. nel bes, Di e yet © FEI GANT DIE; 3s 
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In): Nifi-gemmas-caleqre] Statius ju Vibrrtias Manlii calcaham nec opinus opes; I rrod regardle/7 
on, a maſs of wealth, Plin. 3. 12. Strata argento balnea mulierum; the baths for the ladies were 
flored with ſilver. Seh. de 1 irs, iii. 35. Qui ndluntdominifi aaro pretioſa calcare. #bo deigned 
alt to tread upon ary thing initheir boujei but tleth.of gold. Ep. 16. Non CENA 6h calcare 
divitias ; not contertted with only having niches, they trod them under foot. 

Lucian commends a bath, for being 72 £upsy ys, very luminous: ſo Statins, Multas abique 
dies. Plin. Ep. i. 3: I —_— ſol W r et eircumit; a 1 11 ro the e fx on 150 
. * Martial, on Tuct4's ba Et Jen 

Us ipfa 5 lter dene 
Nullo tardior a loco recedit. 
| The light continues longer here; and day 
Marti tt Fb, folate, from any place, away. , 
(e) They were generally dedicated and appropriated to the beste ane, 

0) Theſe were the Curule diles, who were elected out of the nobility to inſpect the public 
games—and beſides t their proper office, they were to take care of the building and | reparation of 
temples, theatres, baths, and other motable ſtructures. Kennet.” 

7) Formetly, ſays Plutarch, (Sympos. B. 9.) they af ſuch mild, gentle baths, that anne; 
the Great, being feweriſh, flept in one; ; and the wi ves of the Gauls carry their pots of pulſe to eat with . 
their, children while they are in the bath) But our own baths now inflane, vellicate and diftreſs; and the 

ir <ohich wwe draw in is a mixturi of N - 7 the whole body ponders inert 2 


om, 1 ae yquenth the fiery particles, Sludge yay. 
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Derr ene Hibernis objecta notis ie 14 
Aͤdmittunt ſoles et fine fæce diem. 
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Þnave den hipirregiy- | before 1 I rant > Mii How 
"this. could happen. L iatend not to tell you, that you inay place this 
| wor eee eee carpet 
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am ready to prove, that not one of them is falſe; nor indeed Wette 
dinary, as it appears at firſt fight ; and this, When you pleaſe; nay 


whether you are pleaſed or no. In the mean while let me inform 


you of what I have learned from this journey: what abundance of 
ſuperfluous things we. make uſe of, and which we might moſt judi- 
ciouſly throw aſide, ſince they are ſuch, that if neceſſity ſhould at any 
time 5 us of e we ſhould not be Genſible vr = loſs. 


With no more ſervants than one ; carriage could hold, and no manner 
of luggage, not the leaſt thing but What was-on-our hacks; have my 


friend Maximus (B) and I Tpent two moſt agreeable days. A mattreſs 


lies upon the ground, and 1 upon the mattreſs. Of two cloaks, one 
ſerves for an under-blanket, the other for a coverlid.* Our repaſt was 


_ ſuch, that nothing could be ſpared from it, nor did it take up much 
time in drefling (c). I am fatisfied with a few dried figs 20 dates. 


When I have any bread, the figs ſerve me for à dainty diſh; when I 
have no bread, they ſupply its place (4). They make me fancy it to 


be New- year's day (e); which T endeavour to render auſpicious and 


happy, by harbouring good thoughts, and keeping up a greatneſs of 
| ſoul; which is never greater, than when it hath withdgawn itſelf from 


all external things; and hath obtained for itſelf peace, by fearing 
nothing, and wealth by coveting nothing. The vehicle I ride in is 


plain and of the country-faſhion. The mules ſhew they are alive only 
by their walking e The muleteer is without ſhoes, but not becauſe 


che weather is warm. And indeed I can ſcarce; prevail upon myſelf to 


ſubmit to the being thought the owner of ſo mean a carriage. I have 


not as yet thrown: off that per verſe baſhfulneſs which is aſhamed of 
doing what is right. For as often as I fall into company with any one 


who has a more ſplendid equipage, I cannot help bluſhing againſt my 


will; which is a manifeſt ſign, that thoſe things which I approve and 


commend, have not as yet got a ſure and ſteady hold *. He that is 


_ aſhamed of a mean chariot, would be proud and vain of a rich one. 1 
| have made but a ſmall progreſs in philoſophy; fince I dare not openly 
| profeſs' frugality, and am under ia concerh at the opinion of every one 
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the Whole world, ſaying, ye play the fool; ye are miſtaken; ye doat 
% on vanities; ye eſteem no man for what he can call his own; when 
«ye come to conſider patrimony, ye are moſt diligent reckoners; and 
ec rate every one according to their abilities, that ye may know where 
to lend, and where to give: for this alſo. ye ſet down in the account: 
« ſuch a one hath large poſſeſſions, but he is greatly in debt; and 
« ſuch a one indeed has a very fine houſe, but he purchaſed it with 
„ other people's money: you will not eaſily find any. one, who ſhews 
« ſo ſplendid a retinue; but he does not pay his debts; was he to 
a * * creditor, he would not be worth a Penis” | 
ao: this i is . ye ought to do with e to othir things} to 
examine what a man poſſeſſeth, that he can properly call his own. 
Vou think ſuch a one rich, becauſe he carries a load of plate with him, 
when he travels; becauſe he hath a landed property in many provinces; 
becauſe he hath a large rent-roll (g); or becauſe he is the landlord of 
ſo much ground in the ſuburbs, as would almoſt be envied in the 
deſerts of Apulia. And after all, he is but a poor man. Why ſo?: 
"becauſe he is in debt. What then, do ye ſay, does he owe ? Why, 
all that he has; unleſs you think it makes a difference whether a man 
borrows from his neighbour, or from Fortune. What avails it, that 
his mules are ſo ſleek and fat, and all 25 one colour ? or that his cha. 
riot is add carved? ? E. OK 412344 
bog vir tm: — Inſtratiors; alipedes, pictifque wat weft nw 
| Aurca pectoribus demiſſa monilia p enden: 
TLleecti auro fulvum mandunt ſub —— 171 
W __ feed capariſon d uit purple fland,'5) 1 
my YO tb galden trappings, curious to Beba: 
AIAN, Y And obamp.betwixt their teeth the fauming gold... — * 
"Theſe things make not the owner. netten ee his mules. more 
ſerviceable. cit; loup Si Þiscinghny. * E Mace ad: 
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Marcus Cato, the Cenſor, (hate birch was truly of a as es laid. | 
nge to the Roman, people, as that of Scipio; for as the one waged war . 1 
againſt our bindend mee de other {et himſelf to oppoſe che depra- 55 
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pravity Wan morals). Cato, I ſay, generally rode upon a gelding, 
witk his bags (5) acroſs, to carry ſuch things as were neceſſary. O 
how glad - ſhould: I have been to have ſeen him meet in the way one of 
our ſoppiſhi cavaliers (i) with funning footmen and his blacks (+), 
driving a cloud of duſt before him! Undoubtedly ſuch a one would 
appear more fpruce and better attended than Cato; though at the ſame 
time amidſt this ſplendid equipage he greatly doubts whether he ſhall 
not let himſelf out to engage with men or beaſts at the public fhews (1). 


But how did it-redound to the honour of that age, that a General, who 
had triumphed, had been Cenſor, nay (what is above all) that a Cato 


ſhould be contented with a ſingle horſe, and indeed ſcarce that, for 
the bags an either ſide took up part of it > And would you not then 
prefer this one ſtrong gelding, which Cato deigned to curry and rub 
down with his own hands, to all thoſe plump eaſy pads, Spaniſh gen- 


for mere ſhew?: But I find I ſhould not know hen ta end this ſub- 


ject, unlæſs I reſalved with myſelſ fo. to do; and ſhall: therefore ſay no 
mote of theſe things, which no doubt he foreſau / woald prove juſt 


what they e ee ee, ae 
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tained: by our ſect, in relation to the feffectency of virtue to render life 


bappy. What is good in itſelf makes men good; as, what is truly good 
in muſic, makes a mam a good muſician Cuſual things make not a 


good man, therefore they cannot be reckoned good. Now in anſwer 
to this the Peripatetics y, that our ic propofition is falſe ;. foraſmuch 
as that which is good; deus not always make men good. Thire ic ſomething 
5 good in mujic,. as the fluve, the ban; or» othor-inftrument*adepred toarcam- = 


Am- the = dice; but: nons' of | theſs"things areumpliſb a mufician..\' Where 


unte we reply, you do not rightly underſtand the queſtion, with regard 


to what we 8 for we call not that good in muſic 


ad ande ae 6 eee ee eee: 
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LUCIUS ANNRUS SENECA. 83 
muſic itſelf, it is that Which maketh a good muſician. But F will 
endeavour to make this plainer. That which is good in the art of 
muſie, is faid to be ſo in two reſpects; the one as promoting the effect, 
the other as aſſiſting the art of the muſician. Now the inſtruments 
ſuch as the flute, the harp, the organ, belong to the effect, and not 0 
the art itſelf. For without theſe a man may be well ſkilled in muſic, 
though without them he cannot diſplay his powers. But good i is not 
alike twofold in man; for good both of the man and of life is till the 
ſame good. . What may befall the moſt contemptible and vileſt of manz 
kind i is not good; but. riches may fall to the ſhare of a bawd, or a 

e riches therefore | in themſelves, are not I. ; 


* gain, the Peripatetics fay, our e is ; fl: "For in Grammar ammar, 


dis 0 the art of phyfic of of government, we ſee that good 8g 0 eben 


thoſe of the Ioweſt rank. Be it ſo, theſe arts profeſs not any greatneſs of 
mind; they riſe not above the domtaclt pitch; they difffain not caſual 
things; whereas Virtue raiſcth 'a man on high; and even exalts him 
above all that ĩs dear to mortals; neither atixioufly deſtring thoſe things 
| that are called good, nor dreading thoſe things that are called evils. 
Chelidon, one of Cleopatra's eunuchs (#), poffeſſed a large eſtate. And 
it is not long ſince one NMaralis (o), a man no leſs wieked than abo- 
minably foul-nouthed. Wis heir to many, and left many heits, 
then, ſhall we ſay that money made him pure, and not rather that he 
polluted money? which ſo vue plumage ae png _ thrown 


into the common ſhore; OC NEITO 
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1 is ſeated neg nen . not among 
her treaſures; but rates over thing as her ſelſf is rated; according to its 


real worth; niet judging” ay of theſe things good, ful they how or 
Where they will; whereas | phykic and politics blend theſe things toge- 


ther, atifl forbid not their profefiors the purſuit: of them. He that is 
not a good man, may yet he a phyſician, a pilot or a Grammarian, as 


well indeed as a ct.. You wilh not rank him among others, who 
hath ſome quality which others have not (y). What any man hath in 
| =: wh ſuch is the man. Dane is rich e what 
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it has; yet all that it hath i 18 but adyventitious: no one ſets any 1 
upon a full bag, but upon what is contained therein. The ſame hap- 
pens to the, owner of a large eſtate: it is ſtill but an acceſſion or appen - 


dix to the man. Why then is a wiſe man great? Beeauſe he hath. A 
;reat ſoul; and not on the account 0 any external things. It is. 
refore true, that what may befall e even the moſt contemptible of 
men, is not to, be called good. Accordin gly L will not allow freedom 
from, pain and ſorrow a goo ching; 25 this i is no more than what, a. 
or will 1 affirm, chat reſt, and 

having nothing to trouble us, are good, ſince What Lan be more free 
from trouble than a worm? Do you aſk then what it is that conſtitutes. 
a wife man? The ſame that conſtitutes: 4 God (q); you. mult grant 
him ſomething divine, heavenly and truly. noble. Ggod.. falls. not to 


every one's ſhare, nor is indifferent to every polieflor.. Gbferve, 
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6 Tt gon nudi ferrum,— Waun! eld * AJ } O 200 Ne os 
_ |» Tho ure icing to. the ſeveral kinds. S090 9242 9110] on 51 11 
| Of feeds and plants; and what will thrive; and riſe, Ilchnittr 
| 304 1 Aud what the. genius earl ſoil, denies: 1811 wat % lid 2 * 
1199 w This ground with Bacchus, , zhat with Ceres ſuits; not be3ruti fo 
- Another loads the tree with bappy fruits, hon oi 
- fourth with graſs, unbidden, decks the ground - 
5 - Thus Tmolus is with yellow ſaffron: croum d: o 2: . 
23 * eee and white rvory;bearss 
Aud ſoft Idume weeps ber 0d; rows rears. Dryden. m 
ws theſe wures are diſtributed in different n 8 
de conſtrained᷑ to traſſick; as one wants what another enjoys. The chief 


good hath alſo its proper ſeat. It ſpringeth not where ivory or iron is 
found Would yon know its fituation ? It is. ING: 


this be pute and holy/ it is not [the reũdence of God (. 
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- Good cometh not of evil: riches ſpring from covetouſneſs: riches 
therefore are not good. But ſome one will ſay, It is not true that good 
cumerh not. of evil; for money is got by theft or ſacrilege.. However bad 
then theft or ſacrilege may be, it is therefore bad only as it doth more evil 
then good; for it procureth gain, though it be with fear, anxiety, and 
torment both of body and mind. Whoever faith: this, muſt admit, that as 
ſacrilege is bad, becauſe it doth many bad things: ſo likewiſe it. is good, 
| becauſe: it:doth ſome: good: but can there be a more monſtrous opinion, 
than to rank facrilege or theft, or adultery, among good things? cer- 
tainly not: yet how many are there who are not aſhamed. of theft, and 
even glory in adultery ? for ſmall ſacrileges are ſeverely puniſhed, while 
great procure a triumph (). Add moreover, that if in any wiſe ſacri- 
lege be good, it muſt alſo be a fit and commendable action, for it is a 
man's on act and deed: but ſurely this is what no mortal can admit; 
therefore I conelude that good cannot come of evil; for if, as you ſay, 
ſacrilege is only on this account evil, becauſe it bringeth much evil; 
if you remit the puniſhment, and promiſe ſecurity, it will be altogether 
good. By no means: for the greateſt puniſhment. of. evil deeds lies in 
the deeds: themſelves. - Vou err, I ſay, if you put them off to the execu- 
tioner on the jailep.: They are puniſhed immediately, as ſoon as they 
are done; nay, while. they are doing. Good therefore ſpringeth not 
from evil, any more than a ſig from an olive- tree. Every, leaf and 
fruit anſwers its on ſeed: that which is good cannot degenerate: as 
hat is fit and · honourable cannot riſe from what is wrong and vile; ſo 
_—_ can . ſpring from evil: * fit. and I is the m. erte, (799 
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e of the abe waſhes this as er Suppoſe money" to be good 
MY Geh coir boa it will; it follows not that it hath ſacrilege in it, though 

in be talen by:ſacrilege: as thus, in the ſame urn are both gold and a viper; 
if. you" rake the "gold from the urn, it follows not that the urn groeth gold. | 
berauſe'it hath u viper; but it giveth gold, though it alſo contains a viper. 
n lite manner, gain cometh from facrilege, not as; facrilege is vile and 
withed, but as: gain attends it; ac in tl urn, the viper is a bad thing, not 
ebe gold; 4aohich lieg. with! the viper; ſe in ſucrilige, the heinouſneſs of the 
al i lad, but nat As To einn e. tke caſes Ow - 
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no means ſimilar; for in the one, I can take the gold without the 


viper; but in the other, I cannot make gain, without committing facri- 
18 yes gain 1 not emen Mites . nde e *⁰ _ 
4 | 

Again, 4, e ed fo n a thing e ar 
thing cannot be good; but in the purſuit of riches we fall inta many evils, 
therefore riches are not gobd. But this propoſition it it ſaid, hath a 
twofold meaning; the one is, that in purſuit of riches we run into 
many evils; but fo we do even in the purſuit of virtue; at ſome in making 
A voyage, in order to get knowledge, have ſuffered ſbipwrett or been taken 
priſoners. Another meaning is, thut thing whereby we fall into miſchief 
cumot be' good But it will not follow from this propofition, that in 
purſuit of riches and pleaſures we muſt neciſurilj fall into miſchief; 
or, that, if by riches we fall into evils, therefore riches are not only 
not good but bad; whereas ye only ſay abey are not good. Moreover it 
is aid, ye cannot but grant” that riches have ſome ut I ye reckon' them 
among the advantages of life (u), but by the fame way of reaſoning, they 
wilt not be even an advantage, ſince many inconveniencies flow from 
them. To this again ſome make anſwer, ye are miſtaten if ye impute any 
Inconveniencies ro riches; they hurt no one. Every one is hurt or preju- 

 Hicedy either by their own folly or the wickedneſt of others; juſt ar a ford e 
Kills no one of itſelf, but it the inſtrument in tbe hand & hin that kitleth. 
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6 of n t e l b d Won ict $0og and 127 01 
jt Pofidonius, 1 think; PROM Weine who fith that, Riches are the 
dae of evi, wer becauſe they do any thing of themſelves, but becauſe they 
invite others thereto (x). For the ęficient cauſe, which muſt neceſſarily 
and immediately do hurt, is one thing, and the precedent cauſe another: 
Now riches have in them the precedent eauſt: they puff up the mind, 
they contract envy, and ſo far alienate the mind, that the fame of being 
rich, however it may hurt, delights us. But good things ought. to be 
free from all manner of blame: they are pure; they corrupt not the 
mind, nor diſturb it: they taiſe indeed and dilate it, but. without puf— 
er e Things: thus n Wan 1a 
. . e 
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neſs; the former cauſe a greatneſs of ſoul, but riches infolence. Now 
inſolence is nothing elſe but the falſe appearance of ſuch greatneſs. 


From hence then you will ſay, it is plain that riches are not only not 
good, but evil. They would indeed be evil, if of themſelves they were 
hurtful; if, as 1 faid, they had in them the efficient cauſe; but they 
have the precedent cauſe, and fuch indeed as not only incites, but 
forcibly attracts the minds of men; foraſmuch as they make a certain 
ſhew of goodneſs very probable and credible to many. And even Virtue 
hath a precedent cauſe that induceth envy; for many are envied on 
account of wiſdom, and many on account of juſtice; but then it hath. 
not this cauſe in itſelf, nor the likelihood of it; for, on the contrary, 
it is more likely that the form, which Virtue ſets before the minds of 
men, ſhould incite love and admiration. | 


Pe Pofudonius faith, the mae abe to be thus ſlated; Such ahinks a as 
give neither magnanimity, nor confidence, nor ſecurity to the mind, are not 
good ; but riches, health and the like, have not this effect, therefore 
they are not good. And this argument he further amplifieth in this 
manner : ſuch things as give not magnanimity, nor confidence nor ſecurity 
to the mind, but on the contrary create inſolence, haughtineſs, and arrogance, 
are evil: but hy caſual things we are drawn into theſe vices, therefore 
eafual things are not good. For the fame reaſon it is faid, that fuch- 
_— are not even convenient. But the condition of things convenient 

and of things good, is not the fame. A thing is convenient that hath | 

more profit than di advantage; but good ought to be entirely fo, and 
55 pure in alkreſpets, For that is not good which profits, but which 
onty profits. «Wherefore what is convenient may belong to brute ani- 
mals, to imperfect men, and to fools. And therefore annoyance may 
de mixed therewith; but it is called convenient, being eftimated by its 
2 WO r to nen —__ and _— 
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mined, - FIN? not of evil; but from many paverties (or the poverty. 
f many) are, riches derived; therefore: riches are nat goad. The Stoics 
acknowledge not the queſtion as thus ſtated; the Peripatetics both 
arm it in this. manner, and : likewiſe ſolve it. But Pofdonins faith, 
that this'ſophiſm,. which runs through all the ſchools of the logicians,, 
is thus refuted by Antipater. , Poverty is lad to be ſuch, not from pgſi- 
tn (Y), but from ſubtraction, or, as the antients expreſs it, by depri- 
vation: the Greeks ſay, kard em] it is called ſueb, not from what it 
bath, but from what it hath not. As from many vacuums nothing can be 
filled; many things, not many wants, make. riches. © For poverty is gene 
rally miſunderſtood . That is not poverty which poſſeſſeth a few things, 
but that which poſſeſſeth not many. I. could expreſs what I mean was 
there any Latin word to anſwer the Greek rupia (); by which Anti- 
pater aſſigneth poverty. But for my own part, I cannot ſee that po- 
verty is any thing elſe but the pgſeſſion little. However no more at 
preſent; we ſhall conclude this matter when we haye full leiſure to 
conſider what is eſſential to riches, and what to poverty; When we ſhall 
alſo conſider Whether it be not better to alleviate poverty, and take 
ſupeteiliouſneſs from tiches; than 23 n wn as b we were 
| en our wait ung: ach 309 $9 n 
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| A us e ourſelves 1 40 4 e aſſembly; a ria 8 
ere for aboliſhing riches. Now-ſhall we either perſuade or diſ- 
ſuade, ſrom the foregoing queſtions? Shall we by theſe puzzling 
deductions cauſe the Roman people again to with for and admire poverty, 
the ſource and foundation of their empire? to dread the conſequences 
of their immenſe wealth? and to reflect upon their having gained it all 
from conquered nations? That from hence, ambition, debe ang 
tumults have crept into the moſt holy and temperate of all cities! that 
they make too ſplendid and luxurious a ſhew of the, ſpoils of nations 
that ĩt is more eaſy for all nations to retake that from one people, which 
one people at different times have took from them? It is better to Petr - 
ſuade them of theſe things, and teach them to conquer their affections, 
rather than pretend to exterminate. them entirely by, dint of argument. 
If it 'be in our Power * us . 2 e not, a e 
| freely and openly, a, 
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ANNOTATIONS, &. 


(a) A paradox, what is frange but true... Cleanthes, maptbof a ptr d wapmhoyt. I baut for 
amuſement, ſays Cicero (Pref. Parad.) digeſted into common places thoſe topics, which the Stvies, twth in 
their literary retirement, and in their ſchools, find difficult to prove. Such topics thry themſelves term 
paradoxes, on account of their n and 3 wan general. fenſe of marking. Ligſ. 
Manud. iii. 2. 

(6) Cæſenius Maximus, a We faithful Frienid, for whick he ſuffered, as mentioned by 
Tacitus, (Annal. 15) and Martial, (l. 7+ 43 43) from 2 we leath that he was of conſular 
dignity. 

Maximus ille tuus, Ovidi, Calonins le en | N 
Cujus adhuc vultum vivida cera tenet. ' | Go 
* 16 IO Auſus a, et profugi, non tua, Aae! 
A anora per Seyllat thagnirs.comes exſulis ift 
Qui modo nolueras conſulis ire comes. 
Si victura meis mandantur nomina chartis 
Et fas eſt cineri,me ſupereſſe mod ;; 0 
Audiet hæc præſens venturaque turba, fuiffe 
| | Illi te, Senecz quod fuit.ille tuo. ; 
Ib. Ep. 44 Facundi Senecz potens amicus, er! 
Wt | . | Caro proximus, aut prior Serena, eee 
Hic eſt maximus ille quem froquenty-.. | 
Felix litera pagina falutat, &c. 2 a a | the 

(c) 1 magis frora paratum fut] Maretus knew not . ha Un 
found it in one of his books, fine magis hira, he conjectures, fine magiro, <vithour & col, uſing 
the Greek word ua, for a cook, becauſe Greek — — anne d e 
Romans, as French cooks among the EAgͤç .. 8 

0 Plin. xv. 21. Ficus Panis ſimul et obſonii vicem ebe abend Lag cibitta 
ruris operariis juſta ceu lege farciens, minui Jevoat per fici maturitatem. Cato de re ruſt. &. 5. 
Familiz cibaria, ubi vineam fodere cæperint, panis pondo v. uſque aded dum \ficus els e. 
Deinceps ad pondo iv. redito. e ems b gail, one jth as Jook 4s 
figs were in ſeaſon. - 


(e) It was cuſtomary. to-make A (OTIS and 6a ig on wer year's ly; by way of . 
ee Fr ana | 


1 


| 4 did vat palma-ibiraglague een, > * bs * 72 
BB Bt data ſabnieeo condita mslla cao? Nen ne 00 
Omen, ait, canſa eſt ut res r 24668 an 8 151 0 

25 Et peragat cæptum dulcis ut annus iter. 06. Pat. 15 3 
What mean theſe dates and auri miha g, I (dy: ak 49% 
| Aud, in white weſſets, honey newly made? > © . 
ee” a0; 2” That with like reliſh things, faid br, may go, ö ws 3 . 4 an Ty 
eee e eee e eee Wesen A 
ven. 
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Cf) Mule vivere ſe ambulando teftantur ; i. e. vix vive, ſcarce alive, ule men aro fl toe, 

mal? vivi, and vix vivere. So Lacretiut. 
. — Vivere non quit præ macie. 
WW And Ovid — Macie quz mals viva ſua eſt. 
\ | | $a contrary to thoſe mules mentioned afterwards cl and fat and of one colour,. 
b ® i. e. have not obtained credit with me, ſo as to fix my reſolution. 5 
. I) n ue Martial. | 
- _ -Superba denſis area palleat nummis 
Centum explicentur pagina kalen darum. 
00 Hippoperis which Horace calls Manticam. S. 1. 6. 106. 
. Bo, Rat . x | 
Mantica cui lumbos onere ulceret,. atque * armos 
Nov on my bob-tail mule I ride ; 
| And with my budget are each ballet . 
D (i) Troffalis] See Ep. 76. 

(4) Ep. 123. Omnes j 128 fic pregrinantur ut mo; une dee, — e 
cedat. 47 4 Nn 185 
| (1) To ſuch extremities had ſome young gentlemen reduced ende, by their extravagance, as 
to let themſelves out for a gladiator, or a huntſman. | | 

(m) — Martial xiv. 199. | 


Hic brevis ad numerum nnn 


Venit ab auriferis getitibus aſtur gurl. 10 f 

This nag, which bye e of it it 

From. Spain's rieb elimate boaſts his ambling race. AX > Fo 
(=) Ex Cleopatræ mollibus] Livy- l. 33. prag 5e vol virts, gui. Joci cauſa convivio · 


interfuerant. 
(e) Not that Antonius Natalis, who in the Piſtaiaw-conifgithey (Fac. Annal. 4 5) accuſed Seneca. 
himſelf, for he ſays /ome: 7irhe ago, (nuper,) perhaps it was his father. ; ni > 
( Cui contingit habere non quælibet, hunc non quemlibet dixeris] 1.0 cui contigit pre” 
rem non Auamlibet. i. e. rem: minime wulgarem; mpd'y pa T1 rd TvyorTwr, hanc, non: quemlibet 
dixeris, i. e. /cito ipſum minime vulgarem e. Muret. Caicontingit tabere non quælibet, hunc | 
- en Ne Ms Ro eee au. is all, E the fortune tor 
"ys | 1 N hy * & Ann en > 5 AE FAIT RNA 
5 (r) Py Je well; in my, 4 harm — ot my ea "yp RPA you, and” 
ill be your Gid, and ye Hall be my people. Levit. 26. 3, 12. Jf thou pure and upright, furely 
God would make the habitation of thy righteouſueſe- proſpexeus, Job, 8. 6. e Lord forth not as man. 0 
feeth; for man Ioketh on the outward. appearance, but the Lord looketh on the beart. x Sam. 16. 7. 
1 Chron- 28. 9. God is of purer eyes. than io bebolu oil, and cane! Kok upon iniquity. Habb. 1. 13. 
Bleſſed are the pure in beart, for they ſhall ſee Gad. Matth. 5.8:---See Ep. 41. (N. b. c.) 
0 Oe minuta puniuntur, aw e, br we- wt Dy. . fures i in com 
| For kale willains as: OY WH O75 00-40 # tus 
That great ones may enjoy the world 3 Guth. | 
5 ( 0 Ie fball. bn them by: their fruit : de men. gather, grapes of thorns, 4 W Eien fo. 
\ every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but à corrupt tres bringeth forth evil fruit: à good tree cannot 
bring forth. evil fruit, neither can. a corrupt tree bring. forth good fruit. Matth. 7. 16. 18. A good 
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nan ont of the good treaſure of bis heart bringeth forth that aubieh is good; and an A on of the 
evil treaſure of his heart e forth thet which is evil: for of the abandaaice of bis beart the mouth 
ſpeaketh. Luke. 6. 44. 46. 
(2) Commoda] Ep. 92. Te evypnoTe Stoicorum, Ligf. Manud, ii. 22. 
() So in the Antigone of Sopbocler, v. 301. 
Oude yap arIpwromy - aii apy vpos 
 Kaxav #fatoj £CAQLTTI. x. 7. A. 
— Gold is the worſt of ills . 
That ever plagued mankind e this waſtes our cities, 
Drives forth the natives to a foreign ſoil, 
Taints the pure heart, and turns the virtuous mind 
To baſeſt deed: ; artifices of fraud 
Supreme, and ſource of every wickedneſs, Franklin. 
Oo Non per poſitionem] al. per poſſeſſionem, which Muretus approves of, becauſe it follows 
immediately, paupertas eſt, non quz pauca poſſidet. 
(a2) are] al. an n. I. d e, which Muretus thinks more expreſive of the ſenſe 
here than &4Topas, as this ſignifies abſolute quant of every thing, and that only a deficiency. 


EPISTLE  LXXXVIIL * 


On the Liberal Sciences T. . 83 N. 


V OU deſire, Lucilius, to know my opinion concerning the Liberal 
Sciences: I cannot fay that I greatly admire any one of them (a), nor 
reckon any of them among what I call good, eſpecially when purſued 
merely fot lucre (5). They are arts, meritorious, and uſeful indeed, . 
ſo far as they prepare, and do not denath and cramp, the genius. For 
no longer are they to be indulged and dwelt upon, than while the mind 
is not capable of any thing greater: they are the rudiments, but not 
the whole exerciſe of man. They are called /hera/, you know, becauſe 
they become a free man, and are full worthy the application of a gen- 
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But FE 18. Whats one ſtudy. or ſcience. that is truly liberal, vis. that 
ä e giues freedom indeed. And what is that, but the fudy of wifthnr, 
ſublime, ſtrong, and manly? All other are trifling and puerile. Can 
you think there is any thing good in thoſe ſtudies, the profeffors 
whereof you ſometimes ſee the vileſt and moſt flagitious of men? In 
ſhort, they are what we ought not to be continually Jearning it is 
enough to have learned them,. * 


Some have made it a — concerning 55 Werat arts, whether 
they could make a man goad ; but it is plain they promiſe no ſuch 
thing; neither do they. at all affect ſuch knowledge. The Gramma- 
rian's principal ſtudy is to ſpeak accurately; and if he launcheth out 
any further, it is to have ſome knowledge. in hiſtory; and his largeſt 
ſtretch is but a taſte in poetry. Now what is there in all theſe that 
leads to virtue? The weighing of ſyllables, and the propriety of 
words, the remembrance of ſtories, the ſcanning of verſes, and the 


laws of poetry? gp ages fear, Ean root "wr a fond 
GARE or bridle headſtrong luſt? 


Let us pals © on to. Geometry, 5 if you pleaſe, to Muſic, you will 
find nothing in either of them that forbids fear, or reſtrains deſire; 
which paſſions, unleſs a man acer n, to en. all * know- 
lodge is bat mn. „ 


| Let; us conſider whether the ans OAPI ROO NE qualifl- 
cations teach vittue, or not; if they do not; teach: itz. they tranſmit: iv 
not; if they do teach it, they are more than-what they: profeſs them 


| : | ſelves to be; they are philoſophers. Would you know-how little. they 


are concerned i in teaching virtue, only obſerve what a difference there 
is in their ſeyeral ſtudies. But: their ſtudies would be alike if they 
E the fame. thing: unleſs. perhaps. they perſuade you that: Homer 


was a philoſopher; when, by; the ſame arguments they would: prove = 


him a philoſopher, they, deny him to be ſo (c). For one while they 
malte him a Stoic, in purſuit of virtue alone (d), and flying from pleas 


ſures, ſo as not to be drawn thereby from what is right and fit, even 


* 
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by a promiſe of immortality : at another time they" repreſent hir af an 
Epiruream (e); highly extolling the happy ſtate of à peaceful city, 
whoſe inhabitants ſpend their time in fongs and banquets :- at another 
time as 4 Peripatetic, allowing thirce forts: of good (J): at another 
time as an Academic or Sceptir, affirming all things to be uncertain. 
Now to me he ſeems to be none of theſe in particular, becauſe their 
ſeveral doctrines are all to be found in him; and they are all very dif- 
ferent from each other. But let us grant then that Homer was a philo- 
ſopher: undoubtedly it was not the power of verſifying that made him 
a philoſopher ; let us learn then what it was, To enquire whether 
Homer os Hefiod was: the elder, or prior in time (g), is no more to the 
purpoſe, than to know whether Hecubu was younger than Helen (S); 
and why the former carried not her age ſo well. And do you think it 
of any more conſequenee to know the years of Patrochus and Achilles (i)? 
Are you curious to know whether Mer ſo long wandered in his tra- 
vels, rather than to take care that we wander not ourſelves daily in the 
road of life? It is all one to me, whether he was toſſed about in the 
ſtraights between Siciiy and Iruly, or in ſome unknown ſeas : though 
by the way it ſeems impoſſible for him to make ſo ”_ a voyage, in e 


narrow a ſea, as gp 


It; is e of more et upon u the tempeſts of the 
mind that daily toſs us, and the iniquity that drives us into all the evils 


that Ulyſſes ſuffered ( ). There is not wanting beauty to captivate ur 


eyes, nor an enemy to take our perſons: on this fide are many fell 
monſters that delight in human blood; on that ſide, are the moſt infi- 
dious blandiſhments to charm the ear; and all around us are ſhip- 
Vvrecks, and à vaſt variety of calamities. Teach; me then how to love 
my country, my wife, my parents: how” in deſpite of danger, nay, 
though wrerked, I may reach this happy port by a perſeverance in 
well-doing. Why are you deſirous to know, whether Penelope was 
unchaſte (en), whether ſhe impoſed. upon the men of that age; and 
whether ſhe ſuſpected her viſitant. tu he her huſband before ſhe knew 
him? Teach me rather what chaſtity is ; and how roms a good; nod 
whether it be ee "_ FRY e kr Onur : | 
| 8 ng And 
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And now, as to Mufic (o). Here you teach me how the treble and 
baſe agree together; and how from ſtrings of a different tone ariſeth 
harmony. Teach me rather how my mind may agree with itſelf, and 
my thoughts be free from jarring diſcord. Vou ſhew me what notes 
or key are proper to expreſs ſorrow (p); ſhew me rather how in ad ver- 
* 1 _ en ewe ighs _ rh rms and _ I ſounds, 4 

had then for 8 it 0 me to Wore ee tracts of 
land; but I had much rather it ſhould teach me how much is ſufficient 
for man. Arithmetic teaches me to caſt accounts, and to practiſe my 
hands in the arts of avarice; rather let it teach me that computations 
of this kind belong not to the main buſineſs of life; and that he is by 
no means the happier man, whoſe large patrimony fatigues his ſteward; 
nay, let it teach me how many ſuperfluous things he poſſefſeth, whom 
nothing could make more unhappy, than to be obliged to keep his own 
accounts. What availeth it me to know how to divide a field into 
ſeveral parts, if I have not the heart to give my brother a ſhare of it? 
Of what profit is it to me, to know with great exactneſs, how many 
ſquare feet are contained in an. acre; of ground; and alſo to find out 
if it be not exactly meaſured by the perch or pole; if ſome over- 
powerful neighbour wringy me with ſorrow, having encroached upon 
what is mine? Do you teach me to keep my own? I hes en 
how, was I to loſe the Fc I munen be chearful, IRE: Blas. 


1 I 3 ame one wil ow FOR an en wn. was my 
father's and grandfather's. What then? can you tell me who was in 
| poſſeſſion of it before your grandfather ?. I do not ſay what man, but 


What people? Vou entered upon it, not as the lord of it, but as a 


tenant. Do you aſk, whoſe tenant you are? Why, if things go well 
with you (2), and the inconſtancy of human affairs prevent it not, you 
are tenant to your heir. The lawyers deny, that preſcription of uſe 
can be pleaded for any. thing that (omen: arr geen 0 
is. in common; nen mankind. 2 4 7/470 


0 che excellency af. ntl you. Felina ring to FREY aj 
. to a ſquare any * NY you can * the diſtances of 
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the ſtars; in ſhort, there is nothing that belongs- to numbers or figures, 
but what falls within your art: if then you are ſo great an artiſt, mea- 
ſure me the mind of man; ſay how great it is; rather ſay how little? 
Yow know what is a right line; but what availeth this, if you know 
not what. is right in the conduct of life? 


I come now to the man who boaſteth of his ſkill in Afronomy ; who! 
knows Frigida Saturni quo ſeſe ſtella receptet, 
25 Quos ignis cceli Cyllenius erret in orbes. G. I. 337 
See to what houſe cold Saturn's beams repair, 
| Or where Cyllenius points his erring ar: Lauderdale. 

And what is there in all this, that I ſhould be ſollicitous to know when 
Saturn and Mars are in oppoſition? or when Mercury (ets in the even- 
ing in the ſight of Saturn? I would rather: know, that, whatever 
aſpects theſe planets are in, they are ſtill propitious to me, and cannot 
change their courſe, to which they are fixed by an immutable decree 
of the fates: they return according to their ſtated ſeaſons; they either 
bring on, or only point out (7), and: denote, the effects of all things: 
but whether they are the cauſe of every thing that happens, what 
availeth the knowledge. of a thing that is: immutable; or, whether 
they only ſignify and preſage ſuch events, of what uſe is it to provide 
againſt what you cannot poſſibly eſcape ? Whether you know theſe 
things, or. know. them not, they will.certainly: come to paſs.. 

| Si vero ſolem ad rapidum Szellaſgue ſequentes- 

| Ordine reſpicias, nunquam te craſtina fallet 

HFora, nec inſidiis noctis capière ſerenæ. tg; . 

-» Obſerve the daily circle of the ſun, 


a REAL 8 And the ſbort. year"of each nates | 441% . 


ZB them-thou ſhalt foreſee the following day, 


Ar hall fry night thy d. a boden. ods 1 


C1! ;4 445 TY — 1 4 ; 

[nw beenden en n nden ſurpriſe. But may: 
I-not. be deceived:in.to-morrow?:/ certainly I may; for that deceives a: 
man, which happens to him unknowingly. Now, I know: not what: 
ane but. I know what. _ . Fortune can do nothing; 
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Pike, breaking their hovſts, or handling their arms? They taught 
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againſt ' my expectation ; ' expect all the':can do; if any thing be: 
remitted, I take it in good part: The: hour deceives me if it favours 
me; yet even {b, it does not altogether. deceive me; for as I Rn all. 
things may happen, I know likewiſe: that they may not happen: I 
expect enen te and am en nen ()- Md 30 © 


Von muſt bear runs Lucikas, det dd dn theſvatitnithrs 
by: preſcription; if I am ſomewhat particular in regard to the kberal 


Sciences; for I cannot be perſuaded to take painters into the number 


of their profeſſors, any more than I would ſtatuaries, maſons, and 
other miniſters to luxury: I like wiſe exelude\wreſtlers; and the whole 


tribe of thoſe whoſe art conſiſts in dawbing their limbs with duſt and 


ingenuity to ſerve us in our pleaſures. For what pretence, I pray you, 
have thaſe morning ſots (7), who! fatten the body, but ſtarve the mind, 


te be called profeſſors of liberal arts? Can gluttony and drunkenneſs 
be thought a liberal ſtudy fit for youth, hom our anceſtors were wont = 
to exerciſe always in an erect attitude, in throwing darts, toſſing the 


their children nothing that was to be learned in an cafy and tolling 
poſture. But after all, neither theſe arts nor the former teach and 
nouriſh. virtue. For what avails it a man to manage a horſo, and break 
him to the bit, if ſtill he himſelf is carried away by his unbridled 
paſſions 7 What advantageth it a man to overcome many in wreſtling 


and boxing, if in the mean time he is overcome himſelf by anger ? 
Mbat then, are tbe liberal Sciences of n advantage tu ar? Ves, cer- 
tainly, of great advantage, in all other reſpects, ſave in tegard to vir- 


tue. For low as. the mechanic arts are, Which are wholly manual, 
they are moſt uſeful inſtruments, and of great ſerviee in life, though 
they belong not to virtue. Muy rbem da wwe inſtrut#Þ-childven in the libe- 
ral Sciences? not becauſe they inſtil virtue, but becauſe they prepare 


7705 the mind for the reception. of it [(#). As the firſd prinoiples of litera- 
ture (io called by khe ancients) by which childsen wore taught their 
A. B, C, teach not the Hberal arts, but only prepare thens for inſtrue- 
tion therein; fo the liberal arts carry not the mind bee Ae 
W and man it fi fer ie. 
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: Poſdontus faith, there are four kinds of arts; the mean and vulgar ; 
dhe vain and ſportive; the puerile, and the liberal. The vulgar are 
ſuch as employ handicraftſmen in the neceſſary occupations of life; in 
which there is not the leaſt pretence to gentility and honour. The 
vain and ſportive are ſuch as tend only to the pleaſure of the eyes and 
ears; among theſe you may reckon thoſe ſubtle engineers, who con- 
trive theatrical machines (x)-to riſe, as it were, of themſelves; and the 


ſtage to, widen and enlarge itſelf in all dimenſions, without the leaſt 


noiſe; with other ſuch curious and unexperienced entertainments; ſuch 
as ſeparating the parts that were joined: together; or things that were 
far aſunder, uniting of their own accord; or ſome lofty pyramid ſink- 
ing gradually down into its baſe; all which things ftrike the eyes of the 
unſkilful; and ſeem, as they. know not the cauſe of them, inſtantane- 
ous miracles. The puerile, but ſuch as have the appearance of liberal, 


are thoſe which the Greeks call 7 and we liberales; but the only 


true liberal, or, if 1 may ſo toms fe arts, are ſuch as are e 
8 


Oy i Uikewiſe aid, ** as 3 part of phibſeply 10 called Natural ; 


* another part Moral; and another Rational; ſo this "whole company ' of 
liberal arts claim to themſelves a place in philoſophy. When we come to 


natural queſtions, we have recourſe to the teftimony of geometry; but 
docs it therefore follow chat it 1 is part of that ſcience which it aſſiſteth? 
Many things aſſiſt us, and yet are not part of us; nay, if they were 
really part of us, they would not aſſiſt us; as meat is an help to the 
body, yet it is no part of it. Geometry hath certainly its peculiar 


uſe, and is ſo far neceſſary to philoſophy as the artiſt is to that: but 


neither is he a part of geometry, nor eng of erer. 35 


3 * pct hath- its r here the philoſ ns 


| ſtudies and knows the cauſes of natural things; the numbers and mea- 


ſures of which the geometrician i is hunting after and computing. The 
philoſopher knows the formation of the heavenly bodies, their nature, 
and ſeveral powers; While the mathematician calculates their appear- 
ances, their motion direct and Ferogrades their WY and eng: and 
"Yor. II. Wy + 7 their 


* * . 2 EY; ” Py I * * 
1 Th * # i 0 with 
. 


4 


4 


«) AY MERE Es res or 
ceming CR though they are all in perpetual motion: che phi- 
| lofopher knows the reaſon of the appearanges'of images in a glafs; the 
geometrieian can tell you theopreper diſtance of the obje& from the 
glafs, and what Get of glaſs will reflect ith an image. The philo- 
ſopher will prove che fun to be a very large body; the mathematician 
will telt you how large it is; but then he proceeds upon uſe and prac- 
tice; and in order thereto, you muſt grant hum certain principles and 
maxims: but the ſcience that depends upon ſo precarious a foundation 
cannot be called ſure and perfect. Philoſophy never begs the queſtion, 
it aſks no Ares aſſiſtance,” but raiſeth the whole work itſelf from the 
foundation. Mathematics,” if I may ſo ſpeak, is a ſeperficial art; the 
foundation on which it is built is not its own; it is obliged to other 
principles, whereby it 'procteds to higher matters. Could it indeed 
reach truth of itſelf; could it comprehend the nature of the whole 
world; I ſhould fay that it contributed much to the improvement of 
our minds; which, by being converfant in Heavenfy matters, grow 
enlarged, and are ſtill acquiring new Knowledge. But there is only 
one thing which perfects the mind, and that is, the immutable know- 
ledge of good and evil which belongs to rap x alone; u eher 
| aft concerns e elf With this distinction. * 410 aim eum 


2 e, Pt en * re 28610 De © r 

mY run over a few particular dises Dope l base of 
fuch things as men are generally afraid of; it deſpiſeth, provokes, and 
breaks the force of ſuch tetrors as are apt to enſlave the mind, And 
ok in any wiſe is this virtue ſtrengthened and confirmed by the Meral 
* "Fidelity, the moſt mer ee ere human breaſt, cannot be 
ns belle to deceive, by any nebeſſity; cannot be corrupted by any 
reward, how great ib ever; Burn, ſaith the, "Prite, kill, I toill not betray 

my friend; the * ſeverely torture ' endeavoltrs to come at any ſecret, the 
more cloftly\ will F kerp ir. Do the ihr Friencrs ever inſtili fuch cou- 
rage? © 2 2 reftrain bur pleafures; ſome the utterly deteſts and 
abhors; other fome the difpenſeth with, having reduced them to a pro- 
per mean, and never purſues them merely for pleaſure's fake. Hume- 
75 8 forbids a man to be Hanghty towards his companions, or covetous: 


in words, in deeds, in uſfections the Theweth herſelf” gentle and con- 
N . "Ring 
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deſcending unto all; ſhe judgeth not ill of any man; and delights in 
that as her own chief good, which is likely to promote the good of 
others. Do the liberal Sciences teach ſuch good qualities? No; no 
more than they do ſimplicity, modeſty, frugality, and good cxconomy ; 
no more than they do clemency; which is as ſparing of another's blood 
as of her own; and knows that man. is not to be treated by man pro- 


digally or n 


Wo 1 you ow 4 it is aid. that withoat the liberal Sciences a man 
cannot reach. virtue; how can you deny that they contribute to virtue? 
Why, becauſe neither without food can a man arrive at virtue, and yet 
food belongeth not to virtue. Timber of itſelf contributes nothing to a 
ſhip, though without timber a ſhip cannot be built, There is no rea- 
ſon, I ſay, to think, that a thing ſhould be made by that, without 
- which it cannot be made. It may indeed be ſaid, that without the 
liberal Arts a man may arrive at virtue: for though virtue be a thing 
to be learned, yet it is not learned merely by theſe ſciences. And 
why ſhould I not think that a man may become a wiſe min, though 
he knows not his letters; ſince wiſdom conſiſts not in the knowledge 
of letters ? It is converſant about things, not about words; and I 
know not whether that may not prove the more faithſul memory, 


which dN 25 its own intrankic een (9): 


Willem * wy! We and We it requires a large ſpace to 
ele in; it muſt ſtady all things both divine and human; things paſt, 
and to come; tranſitory, and eternal; and even Time itſelf : concern- 
ing which alone, conſider how many queſtions' may be ſtarted; as firſt, 
whether any thing be ſelf-ewiſtent; and next, whether any thing was before 
Time; if Time began with ' theawortd; ot awhether before the world had being, 
becuuſs there mi bove been ſomething, there was not alſo Time (2). Innw'- 
merable are alſo the queſtions: concerning the ſoul ; as, 4obence it 15(ga); 
of what quality; when it begins to be; and how long it ſball continue in being; 
aber ler it be fubjef? 10 tranſmigration-; and, ' fill thanging its habitation, 
_ paſſuth. from one form of living creatures into another ; whether it performs 
no more than ane ſervice, and being fet free! wanders about the univerſe ; 
 wbbreber it be a-body; or not; what it avill be employed upon when it ceaſeth 
„„ 2 Os 3 RR ONT O 2 | | 15 2 
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10 45 i in conjunckium with the body; how it will aue its hi liberty when it both 
eſcaped from this priſon ; whether it will forget all that it paſt, and there 
begin to know herſelf, oben, diflodged from” this body, fhe feats berfelf on 
bjgh. Thus, how great part ſoever of things, or human or divine, 
you at preſent comprehend, you will ſtill find matter endagn to af 
and fatigne the 1 in the ſearch of farther truths. 


That things therefore * many and of ſo great conſequence may find 
place for their reception, it is neceſſary that all that are ſuperfluous 
ſhould be removed from the mind. Virtue cannot endure to be 
ſtraiten'd;' ſhe is ſo great as to require boundleſs room: let all things 
tkerefore be expell'd; and the whole mind laid open for the reception 
of her alone. But foraſmuch as chere is a certain deliglit in the know- 
ledge of many arts; let ſo much of them be retained as may be thought 
neceſſary. If ydu think a man wotthy of reproof who ſpends his 
money in ſuperfluities, and is proud of adorning his houſe with the 
moſt pompous furniture; will you not alſo think him blameable, who 
is buſied in filling his Head with a lumber of uſelefs knowledge? To 
defire to — more then is * ya — a man to know, is a fort of 
intemperance... >QR Ic YT ef 2124 43.304 Wiens EE, FL 6344433. 3 
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Beſides this eager er purſuit. of. * liberal ar arts is apt to make a man 
troubleſome, verboſe, impertinent, ſclf-conceited; and therefore diſ- 
daining to learn things neceſſary, being already overſtocked with ſuper- 
fluities. Didymus the Grammarian is faid to have rote 4000 books (50 
how wretched, mult. a man have been. onlyita. have read ſo many trifling 
things? for, in theſe. books, great enquiry is made after the country of 
Homer; who-was the true mother of ;neas (cc) whether Anacreon was 
more ſottiſh than amorous; whether Sappho. was a proſtitute; and other 
"the. like trifles; which, th a man knew them, he would not ene to 

forget. 7, 80 n man, and en 4 Yes 2 ue nn 6 
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But to come 10 one 3 will Ho von, \Lucilius, ha even 
here many things are to be rooted. out; many to be cut down as it | 
with an axe. With how: great loſs. of time, with how. much i import. 
* and plague to the cars eee ſome laboured to 
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obtain that empty commendation, O what a learned man! We ought 
rather to be content with. that more ſimple and plain one, O what 4 
good man ! If ſuch then our duty, ſhall I peruſe the annals of all 
nations, in ſearch: of the man who firſt wrote verſes? Shall I pretend 
to reckon up, though I have no records, the time between Orpheus and 


Homer? Shalb I review the critical remarks of Ari ftarchus wherein he 


takes upon him to cenfure the verſes. of others? and wear out an age in 
counting ſyllables? Shall I for ever be poring over the duſt of Geo- 
metricians (dd)? Shall I be fo regardleſs of that wholeſome precept, 


: Tempori parce, huſband well your time? Muſt I know all. theſe things? 


une Gon © can 1 en be ignorant of (ee)? 


ee 4 the Onde vhs in the time of Cate Cafer; was car- 


ried about all Greece, and was every where honoured: with the title of a 
ſecond Homer, ſaid, that Homer, after he had compoſed the Ody/ſes and 


Dad, added to the latter, which treats of the Trojan war, the begin- 
ning, as it now ſtands; and in order to prove this, he alledged, that 
Homer had deſignedly began the firſt line with two letters that pointed 
out the number of both books . Such then are the trifles which a. 


y_ _ know, whois IO of en many 


But think now, my friend, how much time you may be deprived of | 
by a bad ſtate of health; how mnch muſt be taken up with neceſſary, 
buſineſs, public, private, daily; and how much by ſleep; meaſure the 
days of man ;. they are not ſifficient for ſo many things; I am ſpeaking. 


of the /iberal ſtudies; but among the philoſophers themſelves how many 


F thin 85 are ſuperfluous! and how great is their idle wafle of time! for. 


829 


e 


they alſo have condeſcended to the weighing of ſyllables, and to the 
peculiar uſes of conjunctions and prepoſitions, ſo as even to envy both 
the Gramimarfans and Geometricians: and whatever they found ſuper- 
- Auous, in the ſchools of. theſe. they have traniplanted i into their own.. 
Hence it is they knew better how to ſpeak than to live. Learn now; 
0. Lucilius, What great wiſchief may accrue from too much day) ;- 
86d how e ae it is to a „ 
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Protagoras 


26. HE EPISTLES:OF- 


rently pro and con; even thaugh the ſubjett be, whether every thing is dif. 
putable on each fide of the queſtion. Nauſi phanes (bb) faith that nothing 
can be ſaid more to be, than not to be. Parmenides (i) faith, that a/! 
awe ſee, is nothing upon the whole. Zeno of Elea cuts ſhort the queſtion, 
and affirms, that nothing is. Of much the fame opinion are the Mega- 
renfians (kk), the Eretricians (), and Academics, who have introduced 
a new ſort of knowledge, to 4now nothing (um) : now you may fling all 
theſe into the common ſtock of thoſe who profeſs the liberal arts; as 
thoſe profeſſors teach me a knowledge of little or no profit to me; theſe 
philoſophers rob me of the hopes of knowing any thing at all: it is bet- 
ter however I think to know what is ſuperfluous, than to know nothing. 
The former holds out no light to direct me in the way to truth, but 
theſe quite put out my eyes. If I believe Protagoras, there is nothing 
in the nature of things but who? i- doubtful; if Naufiphanes, this one 
thing only is certain, that xothing is certain: if Parmenides, there is but 
one thing: if Zenon, there is nat even one. What then are we? and 
what are all things that ſurround, nouriſh and ſuſtain us? The 
hole nature of things is but aſhadow, vain and. deceitful, Indeed 1 
cannot eaſily ſay, whether I am more angry at thoſe, who would have 


us to know e eee or thoſe, who have not left us * much as this, 
ro en Fag. i 


” 
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* Tn de books this Epifle i Ayled, 1 * „ 9 

if it was a ſeparate treatiſe ; but long as it 1 is [ERS harp aro Fg longer) SOT FOES tn 
| ranging it among the Epiſtles: 

{Ip The Romans called thoſe the lideraliſtadies, or — tories entiet: inde 
babnteare, I. e. certain exerciſers. which almoſt all gentlemen. of birth and fortune were uſed. to 
employ themſelves in, not in order to make themſelves thorough maſters therein, but only to 
acquire fuch a ſmattering and taſte in them, as might become their gentility, and withour which 


| they would make but u por figure in life.. | Theyitherefore were firſt taught Grammar, in order to 


form, a juſtexpreſſion and propriety in ſpeech. From henee they paſſed on to the reading the Hiſ- 
torians and Poets : nor was it thought leſs neceſſary. to inſtruct them in Ainbmeric, Gromerry, Muſic : 
| ſome were likewiſe taught Painting ; they had atfo their ſeverat (Hr or matters, to teach them 
erna. ' er e W e _ eee ee Anu ſtudies 


* 
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therefore Seneca, in this moſt excellent Epiſtle, pronounceth in general, that not one of them is to 
be purſued merely upon its own account; and they are only uſeful foraſmuch as they are ſubſervient 
to qualify and prepare the minds of young men, as yet not capable of more weighty or ſolid matters 
| for the ſtudy and acquiſition of wi/dowg which, and only which, among them all, deſerves to be 


called liberal; as being that alone which is of ſuſicient farce to deliver man, from the vileſt of all 
davery, even that of fin and luſt, M. 


P Fundamenta, quibus aixitur vita ſaluſque. 
ene Such the foundation, ſuch the eu 
On which the life and health of man depend. 

(a) Nullum ſuſpicio.} This he ſpeaks as a Stoic. . So Zeno, (which many object to him) Tis 
EyxuKAtor Fad iny @xproTey a rope weddares the gcle of literature u/eleſs. And principally the 
Cynics, according to Laertes, - decried the fame, Twpariy7a T4 eytunaie wonart, This 
however is ſpeaking comparatively ; letters indeed conſidered in themſelves are little more than 
mere amuſement, for, lays Seneca (De Brev. Vit. c. 14.) cujus errores minuent ! cujus cupiditates 
premunt, quem fortiorem, quemjuſtiorem, quem liberaliorem facient, why/e errors vill they I er, 
28 paſſions will they check, whom <will they male more brave, more juſt, more liberal? Sed 

— Non animum meta, | 

Non mortis laqueis expedient caput. Hor. Od. iii. 24- 8. 

— Not all thy wealth ſhall ſave | 

Thy mind from ftar, or body from the grawe. Creech. 
But after all, ſays Clemens, unle/s wiſdom is protected by the fence of philoſophy, and erudition, it will 
be expoſed to the ſuares and inſults of ſophiſtry And Fuftin, Philoſophy is a traly great and noble poſſe/e 
ion, venerable in the fight Yf Code Signet eu # frodeth as te him, and fixeth the mind there. md 
and bleſſed are they whoſe minds are ſo fixed! _ 

| (5) Quod in æs exit] Muretus ſays he knows not what to make of this expreſſion : and as to 
what follows, merityria artificia, he reads militaria. He might as well, I think, read mercatoria, 
as being ſomewhat nearer the original. 

(e) Many of the ancients had fuch — for Homer, that they would have it thought, a// 
philoſophy, and every tenet of the philoſaphers flowed originally from him. But Seneca maintains that 
this very argument proves Hamer to be mo philoſopher, becauſe the firſt ſeeds of opinions ſo widely 
different in themſelves, are found ſcattered in his works. Murer. 

Certainly a Philoſopher, fays Lipfius, if there ever, was-one, Baſil. IS whe 6 emo T& Ownpy 
aps 6o710 Cnau'ty, u. 7.9), The whole poetryof Homer n tne praie ON wnleſ5 what is added 
for the. ſake of grace and ornament. Vid. Ligſ. Manud. I. 7. 

(4) For, becauſe Uly/es ſets: ſo high a value upon his own country, as barren as itwas, 
2 not to be diverted from the deſire and love of it, by the promiſe of immortality from Circ? and 
Calys/o; this they interpret, as that by the name of Itbaca you are to underſtand Yirtue, for whoſe 
ſake alone all other things are to be deſpiſed by a wiſe man. AMaret. 

But Homer goes ſtill further, as if the poſſeſſim of virtue was nothing, unleſs i it was brought _ 
nnn ers- eee Achilles, calls him Aue. 
. meu 0 Nen Ke ada ue, 


eee eee, 
d O great inwain! unjrofitably brave? | 
Thy country flighted in her la dress, 


What frient, whatman, from ths pull bred? Pope. 
id. Pricark: de Homero, 6. 197 | 


u. 
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KL As when he Ne 00 Ulyſſes Stag" | 
4* rr 09. . 
| $2 How feveet the produits of a peaceful reign ! + 20 an eee 
Te beaven-taught poet and enchanting rann. . 
| The well fill'd palace, the perpetual fra. - 
; A land rejoicing, and a people bleft ! . 4 4 2 * 
N Hie goodly ſeems it ever to employ” 1 % — 
Es Max's ſocial days in union and in joy? OO 
The plenteous board higb-heap d with cakes WRAY | 9 v4) 2 TY 
| And ver the foaming bowl the laughing wine! Pope. F „ 
at particularly the deſcription of one of the cities on the ſhield of 8 U. 18. 
=. Here ſacred pomp and genial feaſt velight, © 4 a 
Paſs And folemn dance, and Hymeneal rite, CULTS n 
5 e Along the fireets the new-mady brides amd, A . | 
ib torches flaming to the nuptial bed: ru an: 
-- ,* Theyouthful dancers, in a cirth bound t 2918 
To the oft flute, eee OR ae | 
CU Allowing three ſorts of good, as colhprinsT] in the mum PEA 
| Ollas qi avSeuns nat ads ayiltt, + i 
TleTvuoai T4 roy, pakaper ¶ N aF tos} Tokay, II. . 77. 
A beauteous youth, majeſtic and divine, 
He. foem'd; fair offipring of fome princely line. rey. 
A the word tria is wanting in ſome copies, it may be underſtood of wealth, LY Ae" as. 
other good things of life of which Homer ſays the Gods are the givers, Soripas t See Ep. 66. 
(g) Some ſuppoſe Homer to be the elder, as Philochorus, Xenophanes, and Plutarch. (Conſol. ad 
- | Apoll.) Others give the ſeniority to Hefrod, as Accius, the poet, and Epberus, the hiſtorian. But 
Varro ſeems to determine it, ſaying, non eſſe dubium quin aliquo tempore eodem vixerint; vel 
| Homerum aliquanto antiquiorem, that they Jived much about the ame time," om! ** yoor}s or that 
8 | Homer «was ſomewhat the elder of the twwo. Agell. iii. 11. xvii. 
- .) Miuretus ſuppoſeth, chat Helen was much older than Heeuba, "gl ay been her r age 
better, becauſe ſhe was the daughter of Jupiter. "02 
(i) Parroclus is generally thought to have been the younger; 11 Politian, Miſeell. c. ah | 
+ (4)- Some therefore have fancied that he wandered in the Atlantic Ocean. But certainly there is 
no need to be ſcrupulouſly inquiſitive concerning ſuch things as are manifeſtly fabulous. Agellius 
alludes to this queſtion, (I. 14. c. 6.) where he introduces one of his ſervants diſputing, whether 
Ulyſſes wandered, © Th te Sd4ARTTY x. T. A. in the e r Arnd to ene erin 
the Ocean, according mee, 4 
(1) In like manner Diogenes is ſuid to king reproved the 8 — as W 
ſollicitous. to know what evils Ulyſſes ſuffered, but were negligent of their o. 1 
() Sunt enim qui dicant, eam omnibus porcis feciſſe copiam ſui, atque ex 110 nn 
natum Pana. At alii hunc ipſum capripedem Deum natum ex Penclopa et Mercurio in hircum con- 
verſo, egregiam mulieris pudicitiam ! quæ cum ſe a virorum conſortie puram integramque ſervaret, 
ad hirci, belli videlicet et ſuaveolentis animalis concubitu non abhorruerit. Maurer. 
i Undoubtedly in the mind, nec oppreſſo corpore amittitur, e. E. Dei. I. 17. * 
aliena pudicitiam non excutit, etſi pudorem incutit. | 
5 7 Diageves faith of. ant rde MSOIX85 [a8 is 75 aps Ade 8 * 
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-(p) Modi flebiles] Softly fevert in Lydian meaſure, Dryden's Ode, 
(g) i. e. if you are happy in having an heir to your mind, 
- (r) Effeftus rerum omnium aut movent aut notant] Vid. = Philol. ii. 13. 
(.) In Anthologia. 


= Et per iy nad? „ 4 Je ve, 
R of 4. \ Kei ph TaYav, xa iv 73 pedbey:* 
* . N E dd d rad, & d Ir aver 


T. d waver; x oyap maar, 
It avails nothing, or to know, 
Or not, what wwe muſt undergo ; 
Since, for whate'er aue muſt endure, 
- Sqveet patience is the ouly cure. 
(e) Jejuni vomitoris] See Bal. 122. 
(x) Philo, Nome iv bmeñ¶tuR%õjÿ H fνεαrjmçꝛ ; As the * to a houſe, and ſuburbs to a city, 
fuch are the liberal arts to virtue; they are the way that leads to it 
(z) Pegmata per ſe ſurgentia] Auguſtin de Civ. Dei, c. 24. Ad quam ſtupenda opera induſtria 
humana pervenit? quæ in theatro mirabilia ſpectantibus audientibus incredibilia facienda et exhi- 
benda molita eſt! Creſcebant in ſublima Pegmata, _ 
Et creſcunt media pegmata celſa via. Martial. 
Subſidebant eadem. Claudian. 
Mobile ponderibus deſcendat Pegma reductis. 
Inque chori ſpeciem ſpargentes ardua flammas 
Scena rotet, vanos effingat mulciber orbes 
Per tabulas impune vagus ; pictæque citato 
_ Ludant igne trabes, et non permiſſa morzri 
| Fida per-innocuos errent incendia turres. 
Apuleius I. x. Jamque tota ſuave fragrante cavea montem illum ligneum terræ vorago decepit. 
Machinatores fabricarum aſtutia unius converſionis, multa et varia pariter adminiſtrant. 14. 
Vid. Lip/. de Amphitheatro, c. 22. Philand. in Vitruv. I. g. Suetor. in Nero, 
(3) It was thought by many of the antients that lerters rather hurt than profit the memory; foraſ- 
much as truſting to theſe, men are leſs diligent in fixing in their minds ſuch things as they learn; 
as Dictionaries, &c. are apt to make ſchoolboys more careleſs and idle. Whereupon T; hamas, king 
of Egypt, when Theuth the nr of letters called them az help a ſure remedy for the 2. thus 
refutes him, Ka: vun ov T&T1p 35 Y Php ATWO} - BSE (AYP, aA di rναν⁰ D m w £9 pe 
ap. Plato in Thædr. The inventor of letters hath found out an help or remedy, not of memory, but of 
reminiſcence. And, Cæſ. de Bell. Gallico, I. 6. c. 8. Cæſar tells us that the Druids inftruded their 
pupili in the Greek tongue; for two reaſons, firſt, that their learning might nat became common and vul- 
gar; and, 2dly, that ſcholars might not truſt ſo much to their writings as to their memory ; as it hap- 
| geneth far the moſt part, that men rely upon the truſt of books Ae. and in the mean time omit 
the benefit of good remembrance. 
() Negamns, ubi ſola, principia ſunt, tempus eſſe. Non habet tempus =ternitas, omne enim 
tempus ipſa eſt. Tertullian. See Epp. i. 49. 117+ Lisf: Phyſiol. ii. 24. 
(aa) M bence it is, the ſoul was held by moſt of the antient philoſophers, eſpecially by the Pytha- 
and the Stoics, to be a diſcerped part of the divine efence. Cicero repreſents it, as acknow- | | | 
ledged by the beſt and wiſeſt men, that our ſouls are emanations from the univerſal mind; and con- | . 
ſequently immortal; and bis conviction, ſays he, ariſes within me, from refleting, that conſidering 
he mighty guickne/s with which the human ſoul is endowed, its vaſt colle&ion of 70 » and provifion for 
Voz. II. 5 ; future 


<Y n OX — 


* 


to avhich æuben it arrives it ſhall be happy, fried from error, igntrance, fears, diſerd:rly love, and eib er 


kingdom of the Fa ther. xiii. 43. ö 1 7 


Cie. de Nat. Deor. 1. 26. 


Plato, who hath alfo wrote a dialogue (concerning ideas) in his name. He is ſuppoſed to Ie 
who took notice of Zzcifer and Heſperus, the Morning and Evening Star being the ſame. | | 
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future events ; the variety of the Arts, and the importance of the Sciences, wwith all its numeroui in- 


tions ; I ſay, conſidering all this, it is impoſſible for that nature, that is the receptacle of ſo many different 
Properties, to be mortal, Cic. de Sen. c. 21. Sujet to tranſmigration. See Epiſt, 65. (N. k) 
Ovid introduces Pythagoras as delivering his doctrine to the people of Crotona. 
Morte carent animæ, ſemperque priore relicta 
Sede novis domibus vivunt, 4+ 104342 e Met. xv. 1 7 592 4 
— Our ſouls their antient houſes leave, | l S 
Do live in new, which them, as gueſts; receive. , | 
— Che ſeats herſelf on high. Socrates, in Plato, ſays many excellent als concerning the hap- 
pineſs to be enjoyed in a future ſtate ; he talks of ats going, after its departure hence, into a place 
like itſelf, noble, pure, inviſible, to a wiſe and good "God, whither, ſays he, if it fleaſes God, I all 
ſoon go, And particularly, that the ſoul which gives iel, up to rhe ſtudy of wiſdom and philoſophy, 
and lives abſtracted from the body, goes at death to that which is like trfelf, divine, immertal, ie, 


human evils, and lives, as it is jaid of the initiated, the reft of its lift auith the Gods. Bleed are the 
pure of heart, for they /ball ſee Gag. . Gen 8. hy! rA IN Jar as the ſun in * 


(53) Suidas ſays 3500, and that on account of his laborious works he was called 4e 
Tronſides. He lived in the time of Cicero and Auguſtus. 8 3 

(cc) Venus being generally ſuppoſed his mother. 

(ad) In geometriz pulvere] So pulvis ee on arte, 1. e. che aut mhercin the geome- 
tricians were uſed to draw their figures. 

(ee) Ep. i. Hæc ſciam ? et quid ignorem? i. eee ee eee know all things, 
there muſt be ſome things, which if I am obliged to know, I cannot conceive what thoſe things be, 
which it is pardonable not to know. —Muretus, Hee ſciam, ut quid—Era/mus et quid fi—Szephanus, 
et quid ſim. So the old tranſlation, /ball 7 know theſe things, and be ignoratt of myſelf? Lipfius, et 
quid ignorem? Furetus, without an interrogation, nee ſeiam quid ignorem, i. e. I am not concernod' | 
at not knowing many things which it is better to . than to know. . 

V MHM. 40. H. 8. i. e. 48. | | WEE : | 

(gg) Protageras, a ſcholar of Democritus, and the fon of Menander, the dicben man in Thrace, 
who-entertained Xerxes in his expedition againſt Greece; for which bounty the magi or wife men 
that were with Xerxes, inſtructed his fon, Protagoras, in in all their ee which they could not 
have done bat by permiſſion of the King 

(4b) Naufiphanes, a nn of JN wot by Epicure with We manner of contumely. 


| 


(i) Parmenides, a philoſopher of 'Flis, aer and" friend of Tele . 


(h The people of Megara, a city of Aebaia, between 4. and the e e Corinth, The 
birth-place of Euclid. It ſtill retains the name. | P 
() Eretrici} So called from Eresria, a city in the iſle Eubea, ates vind-placeof lu. 
| their founder.---al. Cretici. Pixcian. ridiculouſly enough; Critics, i. e. judiciales. | 121 
(n) A ſect of philoſophers, who followed the doctrine of Socratar and Plato, as to the uncer- 
* of knowledge, and the incomprehenfibility of truth. - Among the antients they were called 
n e eg of egos * ease er ewe ane * este 
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PPISTLE LXXXIX. 


u * 7 


The Difinttien been Wiſtom and Philophy. 


Yo U. deſire, Lucilins, to have hilaGpty rightly diſtinguiſhed, and 
its vaſt body diſpoſed into members: this is certainly of conſequence, 
and. very neceſſary for a man who aſpires after wiſdom; for by the 
parts we are more eaſily led to- a knowledge of the whole. I could 

wiſh therefore the whole of philoſophy was preſented to our view in 
like manner as the face of the univerſe, exhibiting a ſight like that of 
the world; it would ſurely tranſport mankind with admiration of its 
beauty; and draw them off from thoſe things which they now think 
| great, merely through i ignorance of what is really ſo, But becauſe this 
| is not to be expected, we muſt reſt ſatisfied with beholding her under 


4 the Gme obſcurity as wedo the myſteries of the world. 


The mind indeed of a philoſopher comprehends the whole frame 
thereof, and paſſeth over it not leſs ſwiftly, than the eye over the 
viſible heavens. But to us, who have as yet great darkneſs to break 
through, and whoſe fight faileth even in things that are near at hand, 
as we are not capable of receiving the whole, the parts ſeparately con- 
| fidered are much more intelligible. I will endeavour therefore to 
grant your requeſt; and will divide philoſophy into parts, not into 
ſcraps ; for it will be more proper to divide, than to hack it; ſince it 
is as difficult to comprehend the ſmalleſt things as the largeſt. It is 
uſual therefore to divide a people into tribes, and an army into com- 


_ panies; Whatever is very extraordinary, either in fize or quantity, is 
much better 'known, 1 fay, when divided into parts; provided they 
are not too numerous, or too ſmall. Diviſions | too minute render a 


ching as intricate, as if no diviſion had been miade at all: ſubdiviſions, 
as it were, - mag leaſt n of fag: wy create pe 
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© Firſt then I will ſhew you, Lucilius, according to your deſire; the 
diſtinction that is to be made between Wiſdom and Philoſophy (a). 
Wiſdom is the perfect good of the human mind; Philoſophy is the 
love and affectation of Wiſdom ; ſhe points out the way thereto : the 
word Philoſophy diſcovers plainly enough what it is, and from whence- 
it has its name; Wiſdom is by ſome defined, ' the knowledge of things: 
divine and human; by others, the knowledge. of things divine and human, 
with their cauſes : but this addition ſeems to me.ſuperfluous, foraſmuch 
as the cauſes. are parts of things human and divine: Philoſophy like- 
wiſe hath been defined different ways; ſome have called it, he Rudy of 
virtue (H); others, the ftudy of the mind's improvement; and others fil, 
an ate _— of, « or 8 to, "night * * | 
f =. . 3 47+ wo © 
From a it is plain- there is a difference between Philoſophy: 
and Wiſdom; for it is impoſſible the thing affecting ſhould be the ſame. 
with the thing affected. As then there is a great difference between 
avarice and wealth; inaſmuch as that covets, and this is coveted; ſo 
is there between Philoſophy and Wiſdom; "as chis is the effect and 
reward of the other; the one is the road; the other the end ot. | 


- journey: Wiſdom is what the Greeks call ena, Sophia; the Romans: 


© - likewiſe adopted the fame word; and till make uſe of it in Philoſophit. 


- This is manifeſt from ſome antient comedies, and the UNE on e 
monument of Doſſennus (c). | 
Hoſßpes reſiſte, et Vile Doſſenni a Fe TEN 

Stay, ranger, and learn the aviſdom of Doſſennus; - hk 
Some indeed of our ſect have thought, that though Philoſophy be the 
fudy of virtue, and thit the thing ſought after, and that what ſeeks, yet 
they are ſo cloſely. connected, as net to be divided; fince neither is 
Philoſophy without virtue, nor virtue without Philoſophy. . Philo- 
ſophy is the ſtudy of virtue, but by the means of Virtue itſelf; as 
there cannot be virtue but what delights in itſelf, nor a deſire of virtue 
but by virtue itſelf : for, it is not here, as when any thing is aimed at 
from afar, the perſon who takes aim is in one place, and the thing 
aimed at in another ; Nor as the ways that lead to a city, and are with- 
out; fince the way to virtue is in ne . itſelf ; Philoſophy and 
virtue therefore . 


Again; . 
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Again; many and very principal authors. have divided Philoſophy 
into three parts (d), moral, natural and rational, or diſcourfive, The 
rſt frames and ſets in order the mind: the ſecond. ſearches into the 
nature of things; and the third ſtudies the prepriety. of words, the 
ſtructure and manner. of. reaſoning, ſo as not to be impoſed upon by 
falſchood for truth. But there are "thoſe who are. pleaſed to divide 
Philoſophy, ſome into fewer, and- ſome into more parts;, ſome (for 
inſtance the Ar; Notelians have added a fourth branch, the civil, or 
public; becauſe it is engaged in a peculiar exerciſe, and employed upon 
a different ſubject: and ſome have added to theſe another diviſion, 
which the Greeks call O,, æconomical, or the art of managing 
family affairs. Some have likewiſe. aſſigned a place to the different. 
kinds and occupations of life: but there are none of all theſe but what 
come NN the firſt diviſion, Moral Philoſophy, 


Qn Ge other hand the picurtums. rejected the third branch (e), we 
only retained the two. former, Moral and Natural; and bein g con 
ſtrained in the examination of things to diſcern antiquities, and to diſ- 


5 covet. the. falſities, that are often concealed under the appearance of 5 f 


truth, they. have given. another name to the ratianal, and aſſigned it a 


place under the title of judicial. and regular (/), but. they ſtill look 
upon. it. only as an appendix to natural Philoſophy. The Cyrenaics - 


take-away both natural and rational; conten ting themſelves with moral. 
only; but they intraduce, what they before rejected, in another way: 

for, they divide moral Philoſophy into five parts; one relating to things 
to be purſued or avoided; a ſecond, concerning the paſſions and affec 
tions; a third, concerning actions; a fourth, concerning cauſes; and a 
fifth concerning arguments: but the cauſes of things belong to natural, 
arguments to rational; and actions to moral Philoſophy. Ariſio of, 


Obios (2) maintained that natural and rational Philoſophy were not 


only ſuperfluous. but contrary; (Sc. to Wiſdom and Virtue) and the 
moral, Which was the only one he allowed, he greatly.maimed; foraſ, 
much as he aboliſhed that part which relates to admonitions (S), faying, . 
that this belonged. rather ta the Pedagogue than to the Philoſopher; as if 
* wiſe man was any thing, elſe than the un of mankind. 
1 Ws Concluding: 
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Wn fon 0X ofetudin} therefore Phits of why to be ri ghtly hivided into thies 
| parts, we will begin with the oral. Now, moral Philoſophy may 
8 1 likewiſe be divided. into three parts; the firſt relates to dlligence in 
* - givingſuum cuique, every one their own ; and eſtimating every thing 

* according to its true worth. A very uſeful part indeed! For what 
. can be more neceſfary than to {et a due value upon things? The ſecond 
- regards power, ot a deſire to act; the third actions. By the firſt, you 
are taught to judge of things according to quantity or quality ; by the 
: "ſecond, to direct the affections, and moderate their impulſe : and by 
the third, to ſuit y8hr endeavours to the action; that in all things you 
may be conſiſtent. Whatever is wanting of theſe three, the loſs of it 
will diſorder, the reſt. For what ſighifies it to be able to eſtimate all 
things rightly, if you have no command of yourſelf ? * Or what avails 
it to reſtrain the vehemence of deſire, and to have the affections under 
— command, if, as things may require, you know not the proper time, 
when, or what, or where, or ho to act? For it is one thing to kflow 
- the dignity and value of things,” and another, to know times and ſea- 
fons; and another, to reſtrain the vehemefice of defire, fo as to go 
calmly, and not raſh precipitately,” upon action. Life therefore is 
chen confiſtent with itſelf, When the effort and the action agree toge- 
„ther. An effort proceedeth from the dignity of things, and is either 
© remiſs or more carneſt, according to the worthineſs of the oi 
purſued. e A 7 Wag 


- | . 
* - * 


- 


2. Narr ut Philotophy is rwofoldz as it relates to thin; g eee. 
br incorporeal; and theſe again are divided, as I may ſo ſpeak, into 
their ſeveral degrees.” The part that relates to body, friſt conſiders the 
things that make or engender; and next the things that are made or 
engendered. Now, the elements are ſuppoſed to be made, or to receive 
being from another. Element is conſidered by ſome as a ſingle topic; 
by others, as a ſubject divided into matter, and a va of ng all 
nia 85, cen bes ur ug themſelves 0. 
20 1146 And 500 as Word Weinen of rational Philoſophy. Every ſpeech 
is Nan à continued one, or divided into * and anſwer v this 
Gbr. , | | | | they 
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they call M, daleftic, or the art of logic; and the other, geri, 
rhetorical, Rhetoric is concerned about the ſenſe and conſtruction of 
words; logic, or the dialectic, is divided into two parts, viz. words, 
and their ſignifications; i. e. into things which are ſpoken of, and the 
expreſſion in which they are delivered. And then follows too great a 
deſcription to be diſcuſſed at preſent; ſo here I ſhall conclude the 
ſubject, 
— Et ſumma ſequar faſtigia rerum, 

5 And treat on things of higher conſequence ; | 
Otherwiſe was I tv enter on all the diviſions and ſubdivifions it would 
ſwell this Epiſtle into a large volume of queſtions (4). I would not 
however deter you, Lucius, from reading thoſe things, provided you 
immediately refer Whatever you read to the improvement of morals. 
Study principally to correct theſe: ſtir up in you whatever ſeems lan- 
guid; bind up the looſe; check the ſtubborn ; and thwart, as much as 
you can, your own irregular defires, and thoſe of the public; and 
ſhould the world ay, Will you be ahoays in the ſame frain of reproof ? 
make anſwer, It is for me rather to ſay, Will ye be always giving the ſame 
- offence? ye would have the remedies ceaſe, while the malady till continues: 
it behoves me ſo much the more to ſpeak ; and, becauſe ye are obſtinate, to 
perſevere in my reproof.. A medicine begins to take ect, when a diſtem- 
pered body is ſenfible of pain, at being touched: refraftory as ye are, I will 
ill utter ſuch things as, I think, will profit you; with words perhaps that 

may ſometimes prove not very ſmooth and agreeable : and, becauſe ye do not 
_ chuſe to hear them ſeverally, and i in brut, I thus exhort you publickly, 
and i in general. N f 


4 How far will ye extend the bounds of your BE SLY ? A large 
e tract of land, ſufficient heretofore for a whole nation, is ſcarce wide 
1146 enough now. for a fingle Lord! How far will ye enlarge your 
« arable, not content with the tillage of whole provinces, which ye 
hold only as a ſingle farm? Famous ſtreams running through pri- 
e vate grounds, and great rivers, the boundaries ſormerly of great 
e nations, from their fountain head to their mouth are yours: and 

even this is not enough, unleſs. you gird the ſeas within your eſtates; 
4% 80 unleis 


- 
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„ unleſs your bailiff extends his authority beyond the Adriatis, the 


«© Tonian, and Ægean ſeas, Nay, unleſs the iſlands, the ſeat of ſome 


great generals, be reckoned as inſignificant trifles. But go on; 


«« extend your poſſeſſions as far as ye pleaſe; call it only a country 
„ farm, which was once an empire; make all you can get * on 
there will ſtill be ſomething left for others.“ 


A word or two now with you, whoſe luxury is as extenſive as the 
avarice of the former. I aſk you, whether you intend to leave no 
% lake, but what the tops of your villas hang over? No river, whoſe 
banks are not covered with your magnificent buildings? Shall 
% wherever any vein of warm water ſprings up, new baths be erected 
“to indulge you in luxury? Wherever the winding ſhore forms itſelf 
« into a bay will ye lay a foundation for building ; and not content 
« with the firm ground, unleſs it be of your own making, drive the 
4. ſeas before you, by flinging into it numberleſs loads of rubbiſh (/)? 
„But know, that ſplendid and pompous as your houſes are, in various 
„places; ſome raiſed on mountains, for a wide proſpect over ſea and 
„ land; and others on the plain, to the height of mountains; build, 


% ſay, as many as ye will, and as great; ye are ſtill, ſeverally conſi- 


s dered, but as a fingle perſon, and a little, a very little, body, Of 
«© what uſe are many ftately bedchambers ? you yourſelf an lie but in 


% one; and where you are not, that cannot be called your's. 


| Laſtly, N addreſs myſelf to you, whoſe throat is ſo deep and inſatiable, 
that every ſea and every land muſt be ranſacked for your proviſion. 
«« Hence, with great toil and trouble, hooks, and ſnares, and va- 


. rious kinds of nets, are continually made ufe of in purſuit of prey. 


No living animal can have peace, but ſuch as ye are already glutted 
„ with. How little can you reliſh of thoſe banquets," prepared as they 

are by ſo many hands, and at ſo great an expence, when ye fit down - 
"<<. tothem, with a mouth already palled with the like dainties ? How 
little of that wild boar, which was taken with ſo much hazard, can 
the maſter eat, with a queaſy and loathing ſtomach ? How few of 
+ thoſe ſhel-fiſh, brought from afar, can the mouth that never thinks 


197265 4 | . =y it 
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it has enough, devour? How wretched are ye not to know, that 
% your eye, as they ſay, is ger than — belly !”* 


Let fy be your Ae to others; and while you ſpeak, Lucilius 
e! to what you ſay: and fo write, that what you have wrote, you 
may read with pleaſure, Refer all to Morality, and to calming the 
rage of the headſtrong paſſions. Study not ſtill to know more, but, 
from what you know, to be a better man, 


(a) They are generally confounded by the philoſophers ; as when Plato ſays, H' fs ys A,. 
«Thos ,, Philoſophy is the acquifition of Wiſdom : and Ariſtotle, iten⁰ This Aν ,, the 
Knowledge of Trath,—Clemens Alexandrinus, more agreeable to our author, A the Liberal Sciences 
refer to ier , which is their n. Jo das N op 4 herfelf to Wiſdom. And he adds, 
eg vp 1 hr pνu⁰να,jiö err rd N, 1 cuα,ù IN, 'tmicnuy del xa1 dV9poriver, Philoſophy is 
Audy and meditation; but Wiſdom the ne y things divine _ human ; and their cauſes, Plu- 
tarch, Oi u Sr toacay, copiety eva Sd av xd: d si any, The Stoics ſaid, that 
Wiſdom «vas the knowledge of things divine and human. Where we may obſerve, he with Seneca 
Smits the cau/es. See other definitions, Lip/. Phyſiol. p. 698. 

(3) Many excellent paſſages, to this purpoſe, we meet with in Cicero's 7 uſculan Diſputations: 2 
Philoſophy is the calture of the mind, and plucketh up wice by the roots ; it is the medicine of the foul, 
and healeth the minds of men; that from thence, if we would be good and happy, we may drany all pro- 

per helps and affiſtances for leading virtuous and happy lives. —O Philoſophy, thou guide of life ! the 
ſearcher out of virtue, and expeller of vice] what ſhould we be, nay, what would human life be with- 
our thee! Thou calledſt us together into ſocial life; to thee wwe owe the invention of laws ! thou teacher 
of manners and diſcipline! From thee due beg aſſiftance + and one day ſpent according to thy precepts is 
preferable to an immortality ſpent in fin. Some of the moderns have come little behind the antients, 

in the admiration they have expreſſed for the Heathen moral Philoſophy. See Leland, vol. ii. p. 72, 

(e) Fabius Dofſennus, al. Dorſennas, a writer of comedies, (Atellanarum fc. fabularum) | 

Quantus fit Dorſennus edacibusin parifitis. Hor, Ep. Le 1. 173. 
How great is Dorſenn when he aurites | 
| of all- devouring parifites ! 
See Plin, xiv. 1 3. where you will find fome ad from him. 5 
) There is the ſame diviſion in Macrobius, (Somn. Scip.) but differently explained: Merali, 
quæ docet morum elimatam perfectionem; Naturalir, quæ de divinis corporibus diſputat ; Ratio» 
xalis, chm de incorporibus ſermo eſt, quæ mens ſola complectitur, &. I. ii, Moral, auh ich teacheth 
the perfection of moral behaviour ; Natural, which treats of the heavenly ace, ; | and ae con- 
cerning things incorporeal, which the mind only can tomprebend. ohh 

(e) As ſuperfluous] Laertius, Ti e Wann zelle; . 

Vor. U. wy G „ ( 
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A. d naten, canmical.] And this, as it forms, ak Prepares the mind, is faid to be, 
wap] xptrupir, ad AN, A. e, o the ries; yep elementary. Via. Laerts. 
in Epicurus. 

() He was cotemporary with Zeno, and one of the diſciples f the founder of the Stoical ſect. 
He publiſhed ſeveral philoſophical treatiſes, by which he acq .the reputation of an agreeable 
and elegant, rather. than of a ſolid and judicious W See Melmorb, on Cicero N, Se 

it Laertius ſays 0 of him, dy 7&0 1%20 Tr x41 720 Aﬀy thay A yijpei, AY@Þ TOY h da. de duc, 
Thr J dv #63; Ns. He took away from the common diviſion, both the natural and the rational 
gart, ſaying, this euas far above au, OY INTENT guts 12899 2113 10 

(4) Sc. Thy TapeaiveTinay* See Ep. 94. 4g 6 if o1 

(i) i. e. God; or, as the Stoics ſpeak e Reit His Rana, or Wicdom: od _ 8 we 
underſtand, the firſt and conſtituent principles of things, as derived. from him. 

(4) Lipfius obſerves that in ſome books, this is the beginning of another Epiltle. 

(4) Hor. Carm. iii. 1. 34. | 

Contrafta piſces *quora\ſentiunt © 
Iactis in altum molibus. Huc frequens 

Cæmenta remittit redemptor 
Cum famulis, dominuſque terre 


| \ | 1 4 Faſtidioſus. Wel bur r 5H N r Ma 3 85s ow, 
- | wart oth Tha fb that in che ocean; rang .. ani ning ft on Ati 49 
| | ©, Perceive their territories. chang'd.. T IIS od tne ti 
1 is . * g 5 10 4 "MAS +54 5 . SS > 
- yu, moles hrown in extend the ſores. © eee, 
; 4 | N 3 ' e NN . W 48, Þ i 
* N Tue Lord grown weary of the land, ene Lg 
„ New builds. upon the ſettled ſand,  — Wremen oe at hen, 


; And. ſcorns the bounds that Nature fix'd before: N 

Sallaſt. Bell Cat. Quid ea memorem;.quz niſi his qui videre, nemini i credibilia ſane?” A 7 
compluribus ſubverſos montes, maria conſtrata, &. hat need 1 mention other things, that wwill 
hardly meet with credit from thoſe aubo have been Qewitneſſes of their truth ? fuch as levelling bills and 
mountains, and raiſing palaces inthe ſea we ben, men for eee 4 Lale. . See allo 
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Ita fome read in Seneca, arve, inſtead of maria, nn. that follow in Horace : 


Quid quod uſque proximos 
Revellis agri terminos, ot ultra 


Lingites clientium 
a Sals avarus ? 
Nay more, yon paſi the ſacred boundt, 
And ſeize your meaner client's grounds z 
Mo fence too high, no ditch too deep, 
For wealthy injury. to lap. Id. 


SPTPDLE XC. 
On Phile ee and the Invention of Arti. 


Wo 0 can e my Lucilius, but chat it is hom the bleſſing wil 
gift of the immortal Gods that we live; but from Philoſophy that we 
live well (a)? that conſequently we owe more to this than to the Gods; 
inaſmuch'as'a good life is better than mere exiſtence. Undoubtedly 
we ought to think ſo, unleſs Philoſophy itſelf might be alſo thought 
the gift of the Gods (5), the knowledge whereof they have given to no 
one, but the ability of acquirement to all. For if they had vouch- 
fafed this as a common good, and we had been all born good, wiſdom 
would have loft what 1 is of greateſt account therein, that it is nb to be 
reckoned among cafual things: for it hath this moſt precious and noble 
quality, that it comes not accidentally ; that every one owes it to him- 
ſelf, an acquiſition not to be ſought for elſewhere . What would 
there be in Phitofophy worthy admiration, if it was holden of the 
donor? One of her principal offices is to ſearch out truth, in things 
both divine and human : juſtice, piety, religion, and the whole train 
of virtues, that are in perfect union with one another, are all attendant 
upon · her: ſhe teacheth us to worſhip God, and to love our neigh⸗ 
bour (c); that government is the prerogative of heaven ; and the 

* virtues Oy upon earth; which for Tome time remained 


2 pure 
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pure and inviolate, before covetouſneſs diſtracted fociety ; and intro- 
duced poverty even among thoſe whom ſhe had moſt enriched: for they 
ceaſed to poſſeſs all n, when they began to gall any thing their 


Own. 


But the firſt men and their immediate deſcendants followed Nature; 
pure and uncorrupt; and held the fame both for their leader and the 
law; by an orderly ſubmiſfion of the worſe to the better: for this was 
ever the rule of ſimple Nature. In thebrute creation the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt fierce generally preſide; nor does a bull of a cowardly ſpirit ever 
lead the herd; but he that is maſter over the reſt by his ftrength and 


iy magnitude; as among elephants the talleſt; ſo among men the beſt was 


chief: according to the endowments of the mind a ruler was choſen. 
Exquiſitely happy then muſt the people have been, among whom none 
could obtain power but he that was a good man: for he may do what- 
ever he pleaſes, who thinks he can do no more than what he ought to do. 
Pofidonius therefore judgeth, that wiſe men only ruled in the age that 
was called che golden. Theſe tied down the hands of the populace to 
good behaviour; and even defended the weak from the more ſtrong. 
They perſuaded: to good, and, diſſuaded from evil (4); ſhewing what 
things were uſeful and profitable; and what. the contrary. By their 
prudence they took care that nothing ſhould. be wanting, to their ſub- 
jets : by their fortitude they encreaſed and enriched their people: to 
rule was not looked upon as a lordſhip, but as an office; not to —— 
nize, but to be the miniſters of God (e). No one therefore was ambi- 
tious to try his power over thoſe who had raiſed him to that power; 
nor was there any inclination to do an injury; nor any cauſe for it; 
- while the due adminiſtration of government challenged due obedience; 
and a King could threaten nothing more n to the difpbedient | 
eee eee, * S 


But when, vices s having crept in, Kings were ; obliged « to bew their 
authority, then was there a neceſſity for making penal laws, which 
the wiſe men were at firſt the authors of: as Solon, who founded the 
Athenian ſtate on the laws, of <quity, Was numbered among the ſeven 


ſages, 
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ges, remarkable for their wiſdom in that age (7). And had Lycurgus 


been then living, he had juſtly been reputed the eighth in that ſacred 
order. The laws alſo of Zaleneus and of Charondas (g) are highly 
eommended: and theſe men learned the ſtatutes, (which they publiſhed 
and eſtabliſhed throughout Sicily, then in a flouriſhing ſtate, and which 
through 7taly-paſſed into Greece) not at the bar, nor in the courts of 
law, but in the filent and facred ſchool of Pythagoras. 


Hitherto then I agree with Pofdonias (HJ, but I deny that thoſe arts 
which are in: daily uſe for the neceſſaries of life, were the invention of 
Philoſophy; nor will I give ſo great an honour to-the-workſhop. He 
faith indeed that Philoſophy taught men when they were ſcattered up 
and down; and lived in cottages, and in hollow rocks, and in the trunks: 
of decayed trees, to build houſes: but I can no more think that Phi- 
loſophy taught them to build houſes upon. houſes, and turrets upon 
turrets, than that it inſtructed them in making ſtews and fiſhponds; to 
the intent that the gormandizing throat might not run any hazard in 
ſtormy weather ; and that, let the ſea rage as it will, luxury might (till. 
un its N n to nn . of every kind. 

And Win d pon y, that Philoſophy Much che ut of locks and 
keys! Pray what: can be a greater ſign of timid avarice? Or was 
it Philoſophy that formed theſe lofty geometrical roofs to the great dan- 
ger of the inhabitants ? as if it was not ſufficient to meet with a chance 
covering; and natural for man, without any art- or difficulty, to find 
reſt for himſelf in ſome proper habitation? Believe me, Lucilius, the 
happy age Before mentioned, knew not either maſons or. carpenters, 
whoſe art in ſquaring and ſawing timber by the line, ſo as to make a 

an of juſt proportion, ſprung up with the luxury of after-ages. 
| (Nam primis cuneis ſciendebant fiſſile lignum.). Virg. G. i. 146. 

Then ſatur were tooth d and ſounding. aues made, 

_ wedges. firſt did yielding wood invade. ). Dryden. 
Per de had no banqueting-houſes for the entertainment of numerous 
gueſts (i) nor to this uſe were whole pines and fir- trees dragged along 
the trembling ns cas a *. train of cartridges, in order to form 
8 4 | Erb therewith. 


* 


* 
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therewith large eielings, decorated with maſſey gold; two forked ſticks 
at ſome little diſtance, with poles acroſs ſupported the roofs of their 
little tenements ; which being covered with dry ſticks and leaves plaiſ- 
tered together, and laid ſloping, proved ſufficient to throw off a ſhower 
of rain, was it ever ſo great; and under theſe roofs they lived in peace 
and ſecurity. Thatch covered mn e were free, but ſlavery now 


dwells under marble and gold. tant Int trout val £11389, wil 


4 likewiſe differfrom Paſaonius, in chat he thought all working tools 
made of iron the invention of wiſe men: for he N as _ zivy 


them: viſe my EE eu bn begs} lit 16% Eclat 
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| Twin Jequeis captae fer er fallere vivo ibu den 

Inventum, et magnis Anbei dine nba hs. 2 G. i. 100. 
; Thus toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were found ; SEPSIS Y Wl 4 
While deep-mouth'd' dogs the foreft-walks furround. \Drydows 
For it was the cunning and ſagaeity, not the "wiſdom of man, that firſt | 
found ont theſe things. I alſo diſſent from him in ſuppoſing they 
were wiſe men, who found out the ſeveral metals, iron and braſs: 
when the earth being accidentally heated with fires enkindled in the 
woods, melted the ore, and by pouring it forth; diſoovered the veins of 
thoſe metals that lay neareſt the „ a men as bee 
wes, of e r N = Battret zu yAgot | 


19: IL 2 3 436 37, Wai i 17 


Nor avis * Rent 10 Gate a ieee bee 
boa the” hammer or the pincers were firft-:in; uſe. Some one no doubt 
of ingenuity and acute parts, though-not very great and. fablime, found 


out theſe things, aud whatever-elſe was to be ſought for, with a body 


bowed to the ground, and a groveling mind. A wie man togk not ſo 
much pains to. Iĩve: no wonder, ſiuce een in this age he deſires to be 
as caſy as poſſible. How, I pray you, is it conſiſtent, to admire both 
Diogenes and Talus (1)? which of them, think ye, was the wiſer man? 

He that invented the ſaw; or he that, upon ſeeing a boy drink out of 
the hollow of his hand, immediately: took his cup out of his pouch 


aud brake it, thus reproving himſelf; Lm lang, foolifo man as I was, 
Minn f : 5 . 7 | HATS N | baue 
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have I carried about me @ ſuperfluous burthen? I am ſpeaking of that 
Diogenes, who, folding himſelf double, lived in a tub. 


And which, at this day; do you think the wiſer man; him, who 
a to raiſe to a great height, and ſprinkle around ſaffron or roſe-- 
water from hidden pipes (), and to fill the canals with a ſudden flow 
of water, and again to empty them; and ſo to couch together the 
changeable z oofs of our banqueting houſes (2), that one ſcene may 
ſucceed another; and a new cieling appear upon every change of the 
diſhes: or him, who can demonſtrate to himfelf and others, that Nature 
requires nothing of us that is hard and difficult; that we can very well 
live without maſons, and be clothed without trafficking with the In- 
dians for alk; and have every: thing that is neceſſary for the uſes of life, 
were we content with ſuch things as the earth produceth on its ſurface? 
which things, if mankind would give their attention to, we ſhould. 
find * would. be. 50 rener of cooks than n a un army. 

apron bn ue 2 02 „ nim e 

They were rſs wiſe men; or ſomething like it, So not 

over- anxious with regard to the care and protection of the body. Ne- 


ceſſary things coſt but. little: — men ns labour. for ines; 5; 


af 4 


us embarraſſed: the, can ay equip * every” ching we want. 
Wintry cold ĩs certainly intolerable to, our naked body: what then? 
cannot the ſkins of wild beaſts or other animals defend us from it? do- 
not ſome nations cover their bodies with the inner barks of trees, and 
others dreſs themſelves with the feathers of birds (o), ſown- together? 
Do not great part of the Scytbians eloath themſelves with the ſkins of 
foxes and ermins (), ſoft to the touch, and impenetrable to the winds Z: 
And what, if there is need of a thicker, ſhade to repel the heat of the 
fummer s ſun 2 hes not length of time or other accidents ſcooped out, 
caves and plates fit! for a gook retirement? And have not men wove 
hurdlcs.of twigs, and. plaiſtered them With vile clay; and alſo with: 
raw. and. reed made coverings for their cottages,. wherein they have 
paſſed their winters dry and ſecure? Do not the Syrric people (4) live 
in holes dug auer! grayed, Whore nothing elſe could defend them 


1 | | | from 
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from che exceſſive heat of the fun? Nature was never fo cruel to 
man, that, ſeeing ſhe had provided an eaſy means of life for all other 
.creatures, man alone ſhould not be able to live, were it not for the 
invention of ſo many arts as are now in uſe; none of which ſhe abſo- 
lately demands of us; nor in order to prolong life need there any thing 
be ſought, with care and difficulty. Neceſſaries are provided for us at 
our birth; all Aiffieulties ariſe from a' diſdain of things every-where to 
be obtained. Houſes, clothing, medicine, food, and what are now 
thought a weighty concern, were obvious, freely given, or procured 
with little pains. For what neceſſity required, was the meaſure of all 
things. We ourſelves made them rare and precious, and not to be 
obtained but by extraordinary arts. Nature is: ſufficient for her own 
demands. Luxury is a revolt from Nature. She is daily provoking 
herſelf with new temptations; and in ſo many ages hath been till 
encreaſing, and affiſting every vice with her ingenious fancies. At | 
firſt ſhe began to deſire ſuperfluities, and then contraries; and at laſt 
hath entirely devoted the mind * to the wy und commanded it to 
Anois luſts therdof. fir 
An thoſe arts A dee e are ee 1450 ſo badly eee 
carry on the affairs of the body; which formerly was treated only as a 
ſervant; but now is waited on as an imperious Lord (). Hence the 
many ſhops of weavers and ſmiths ; hence your perfumers; and a tribe 
of dancing-maſters to teach the body a ſoft and delicate motion; and of 
ſinging · maſters to modulate the voĩce into quavers and looſe airs. The 
natural mean, which bounded all deſires with a ſupply of neceffaries, 
is quite forſaken, It is now thought clowniſhneſs and miſerable, to 
wiſh for no more than is enough, It 3s incredible, Lucilius, to think 
_ eafily how a few ſoft and ſweet words can draw even great men from 
the truth of things. Behold Pofidonius,” who, it muſt be owned, hath 
contributed much to Philoſophy, yet how does he trifle when he is 
deſcribing, firſt, how ſome'threads may be hard- ſpun, and other ſome 
drawn out fine from the ſoft and looſened tow; and then how a web of 
cloth may be ſtretched in the loom by hanging weights thereon; and 
% =” woof is woven in'to take off the Oy of the threads uſed. 
| 3B 
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in the ſhuttle, and then with the ſlay to make them unite and thicken 
the cloth! He was pleaſed alſo to ſay, that the whole art of weaving 
was the invention of wiſe men, forgetting that more ſubtile way, which 
xas-afterwards found out, wherein 

Tela jugo junta eſt, ſtamen ſecernit arundo: 

Inſeritur medium radiis ſubtemen acutis, 

Quod lato feriunt inſecti pectine dentes (7). 

The web inwraps the beam, the reed divides, 

While through the widening ſpace the ſhuttle glides ; 

Which the fwift hand receives; then pois' d with lead 

The ſwinging weight frrikes cloſe th inſerted thread. Sewell. 
What if he had ſeen the weaving of our days; whereby they make our 
apparel ſo very fine that it conceals nothing beneath it. I do not fay 
that it is no covering to the body, but it does not even hide our 


ſhame (2). 


He then paſſeth on to the huſbandman; nor leſs elegantly deſcribes 
the ſoil, as torn up, and renewed by the plough (x),* that the looſen'd 
earth may the more eaſily permit the roots to ſhoot out; and then he 
deſcribes the manner of ſowing ſeveral forts of ſeeds, and of plucking 
up the weeds by hand, that no caſual and wild plants may choak the 
corn. This he likewiſe attributes to the i invention of the wiſe men ; as 
if in our days there are not many things invented by our 13 to 


render the ground more fertile. 


And not contented with theſe arts alone, he thruſts the wiſe man 
into the bakehouſe; and tells you that from an imitation of Nature, 
he firſt began to make bread. For obſerving, ſays he, that whenever 
grain is put into the mouth, by joining the hard teeth together, it is 
broken in pieces, and what eſcapes this preſſure is gathered and put 

under it again by the tongue; and then it is mingled with ſpittle, to 

paſs the more glibly down the throat; and when it comes into the 
ſtomach it is there digeſted, by the natural heat of the maw ; and at 
laſt is converted into nutriment, and the ſubſtance of the body. The 
eg man, he faith, obſerving this operation of Nature, firſt placed 


Vor. II. 8 one 
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one rough ſtone upon another, to reſemble teeth, the upper pare of 
which, being immoveable, expects the motion of the other, and then, 
by theſe rubbing together, the grain between them is broken, and 
well pounded, till it is reduced to meal; this he then ſprinkled with 
water, and by kneading it into dough, made bread thereof : which at 
firſt they baked under warm aſhes, or upon a hot tile or ſtone; and after 
this ovens were invented, and other kinds of om to be heated, as 
would beſt ſerve the turn. 


It is a wool: he did not tell us that the ſhoemaker's-art was alſo 
owing to the w/e men (y); all theſe things indeed were the invention 
of Reaſon, but not of philoſophic Reaſon: they are the invention of 
man, but not of a wie man, any more than ſhips: in which men paſs 
over great rivers, and even the ſeaitfelf ; the ſails being fitted to receive 
the force of the winds, and rudders being joined to the ſtern of the 
ſhip, which turn it either one way or the other. And this was learned 
from obſerving how fiſh guide themſelves hy their tails, and by the 
leaſt motion en give a direction to dh REAR. 


All theſe iings," faith Pofidonins, were Ativaned: by PRO 1 2 man, 
but being too low for himſelf to be eoneerned with, he left the working 
part to meaner heads. But in truth theſe things were invented by none 

other men than ſuch as are living at this day, and who buſy themſelves 
therein. We know that in our time many inventions have been firſt 
publiſhed; for inſtance, the windows made of fine tranſparent tiles (a); 

alſo hanging baths (aa) ; and pipes, of ſtoves, ſo concealed in the walls 
| as to ſpread an equal heat through every part of the room: not to 

mention ſeveral works in marble, by whieh our temples, and even our 

houſes are fo finely decorated: or the huge piles of ſtone (pillars) 
which being made round and ſmooth form our iportico's, and ſupport 
ſuch ſpacious buildings as will contain a multitude of people: nor need 
I mention the cyphers and characters (5) herebyla man can take down 
A whole oration, be it ever ſo fwiftly(pronoutued, and with his hand 
keep pace with the ſpeaker's Ng Thel are, pn ee hag ere 
: tion of the meaneſt ſlaves. 401 d 
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True wiſdom ſitteth aloft, and inſtructeth not the hand, but the 
mind. Would you know what is of her invention, and what her 
work? Not the unſeemly motions of the body in dancing; not the 
flute or the trumpet, through which the breath paſſing or held, gives 
the tone of a voice; not weapons, nor walls, or the art of war; ſhe 
contrives things of more uſe and conſequence; ſhe loves peace, and 
invites mankind to amity; ſhe is not, I ſay, the author of inſtruments 
even for neceſſary uſes; ſhe forms the life and manners; and hath in- 
deed all the other arts in ſubjection. For as life, ſo all the ornaments 
of life are ſubſervient to her: but her chief end is #/efſedneſs ; thither 
ſhe leads; thither ſhe opens to us the way. She ſheweth us what is 
truly evil, and what only ſeems ſo; ſhe roots out vanity from the mind, 
and implanteth ſolid greatneſs : all that is arrogant and pompous with- 
out foundation, ſhe entirely ſupprefſeth ; nor ſuffers men to be igno- 
rant of the difference between grandeur and a proud appearance ; ſhe 
giveth the knowledge of all Nature, and particularly of herſelf : ſhe 
alſo teacheth who, and what the gods are, the infernal, the houſehold, 
the guardian (cc): and what thoſe ever-living ſouls, that are admitted 
in the ſecond. rank of deities (dd); where they dwell (ee); how em- 
ployed (J); what their power, and their will. | 


Theſe are the firſt principles, or grounds, wherein ſhe inſtructs her 
pupils; and by which no private hallowed place, but this univerſe, 
the great temple of all the gods (gg), is open to them; the true 
images whereof, and true repreſentations, ſhe diſcovers to the eyes of 
the underſtanding ; - thoſe: of the body being too dull to diſcern ſuch a 
great and noble object. She then goes back to the beginning of 
things, and ſheweth eternal wiſdom diffuſed throughout the whole; 
and the power of every ſeed forming its own particular body (55). 

She next enquires into the nature of the ſoul; from whence it was 
derived, where it ſubſiſts, how long, and into how many parts to be 
diſtinguiſhed (q). And thus the paſſeth on from things corporeal, to 
things incorporeal, examining the truth and all the arguments relating 
thereto. After this ſhe points out the ambiguities concerning life and 
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death (A); for on both theſe N many falſe e are often 
+ blended with truth. 5 


But to return: it was not, as Pofidonius ade chat the w 10 man 
withdrew himſelf from the forementioned arts: he was never in the 
leaſt concerned with them; for he would not think any thing worthy 
his invention, that he did not think worthy of perpetual uſe; he would- 
never admit what was to be diſmiſſed. Anacharfis, he tells us, in- 
vented the potters wheel (J), by the turning whereof veſſels were dif- 
ferently faſhioned: and becauſe mention is made in Homer of the pot- 
ter's wheel, he had rather the verſes ſhould be thought ſpurious, than 
his ſtory, T will not 'eontend whether Anacharfis was the author of 
this wheel or not: but ſuppoſing he was, a wiſe man then invented it, 
but not as being a wiſe man; ſince wiſe men do many things as men, not 
as being wiſe. Suppoſe a wißt man could outrun all his cotemporaries ; 
this would not be owing to his wiſdom but to his agility, and ſwiftneſs 
of foot, I could wiſh - Pofdanius was now to- ſee ſome of our glaſs. - 
makers, who with their breath alone faſhion, glaſs into-diverſe ſhapes, 
which. is more than an artiſt could do with the moſt induſtrious and 
careful hand. And theſe things were found out, * ſince a wiſe 
man was to be found among us. 


1 Democritus, he ſaith, is reported to be hi inventor of an-arch, or. 
vaulted roof; when two ſtones inclining gradually to one another, are 
pinned together by another ſtone between them, that binds upon them 
both. But this I take to be falſe, as there muſt have been bridges and 
gateways, whoſe upper, part generally forms an arch, long before the 


time of Democritus. It muſt be remembered too, that the ſame Demo- 


critus is {aid to have found the way of ſoftening i ivory (um); and by 
a certain degree of heat, to change a pebble into an emerald ; which 
art is made uſe of in colouring bricks and ſtones to this day. But 
however I ſay a wife man may find out theſe: things, the invention is 
not owing to him merely as a wie mun; for a wiſe mam does many 
things, which a blockhead n 1 nun en 


more . 


Do 
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Do you aſk: me then, what I take to be the inveſtigation of a wie 
man, and: what accordingly he hath publiſhed. to the world? Fit, 
the true nature of things; which.he looked. not upon, as other animals 
do, with eyes too weak and dull for divine matters: next, the law of 
life, which he directed to the good of the whole;. and not. only taught: 
us to know, but to. imitate rh Gods. (un); and to receive all accidents 
with as much æquanimity as if they were ordered by the will of hea- 
ven (oo). He forbade us to be carried away with falſe opinions ( pp) :- 
he hath weighed every thing in the balance, and eſtimates them truly 
according to their worth. He hath: condemned all pleafures that are 
bought with repentance; he hath recommended what is good (9), as 
what will always pleaſe; and made-it:manifeſt, that he is the happieſt TY 
man who is happy in himſelf alone; and he the moſt powerful, who ; 
hath nn over, and can command, himſelf. 

ram not fpaking of an. philoſopliy (abe Waun) whiclt looked: 
upon a man, as a citizen, ſuppoſe, of the world, unconcerned for his 
own country; and who diſcharged the Gods of any concern with hu- 
man affairs, and who made pleaſure a virtue; but of that philoſophy 
(ſc. the Stoic) which thinks nothing good but what is fit and honour- 
able; which is not to be corrupted by the gifts of man or fortune; and 
whoſe principal value conſiſts in not being: to be bought by any think. 
how valuable ſoever. Now, I do not think this Philoſophy was extant: 

in the firſt rude age of: the world, when as yet all arts were wanting, 
and men were continually learning the uſefulneſs of things from the 
uſe itſelf; as, before thoſe happy times, when the benefits of Nature 
lay in common, and were uſed, promiſcuouſly; nor had avarice and 
luxury diſunited· mortals, and made them prey upon one another, there 
were no viſe men, though in many reſpects they acted as ſuch.. The 
ſtate however of mankind was ſuch, that I know of none to be more 
admired: nor, if God permitted man to form, as he would, terreſtrial 
things, and to eſtabliſh ſuch manners, as he pleaſed, among the na- 
tions, would he approve of any ne" more than what. is laid to, be 
5 n. ne . with whom ER 
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a= Nulli ſubigebant arva coloni 
Nec ſignare quidem, eee 
Feas erat; in medium quærebant, plague tells | 
Omnia liberius, nullo poſcente, ferebat. 
Ere this no peaſant ue d the peaceful ground, 
Which only turf und greens for altars found; 27 
Mo fences parted fields, nor marks nor bound. 
_ © Diftinguiſh'd acres of litigious grounds; _ | 
But ail was common, and the fruitful earth A 
* Wa as free to Five ber pk es Dryden. 


| What: ae be bappier than the hom of mah They enjoyed all 
Nature in common; ſhe as a kind parent was the protectreſs of all 
men; and gave them ſecure poſſeſſion of the public wealth. Why 
ſhould not I think them the richeſt of all people, among whom there 
was not to be found one poor man? But avafice ſoon broke in upon 
the world under this happy diſpoſition; and while ſhe endeayoured to 
appropriate ſomething to her own uſe, ſhe hereby made every thing the 
property of others; and being reduced into narfow ſtraights, from 
unmeaſurable grandeur ſhe introduced poverty; and, from coveting 
many things, loſt all. Though now therefore ſhe would fain recover 
her pretended rights (), and repair her doſſes; though ſhe is ſtill 
adding field to field, and continually driving her neighbours from their 
poſſeſſions, either by force or purchaſe; though ſhe extends her 


lands to an equality with provinces; and though it requires a long 


journey to go over all chat ſhe can call her own; yet no enlurgement 


of our bounds whatever, can bring us back to the ſtate we were in be- 


fore: having done all we can, en 1 6.6 but * 


* 


The earth itſelf Was the more Fri without any ibn tillage 1 
And bountiful enough = 
Whatever Nature brought forth, chey $9 totes lncew- 

Jjoying, than in ſhewing it to their brethren: nor could any one have 


either too 9 or too little, when 1 ane was ſatisſied with their 
4 on 
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own ſhare. The ſtronger man had not yet laid his hands upon the 
weak and feeble; nor had the covetous man, by hoarding treaſure, ex- 
eluded others even from neceſſaries: every one had the ſame concern 
for his neighbour as for himſelf: war was not heard of; nor were any 
hands ſtained with human blood: all hatred and animoſity was exerciſed 
on wild beaſts alone. The peaſants whom ſome thick wood protected 
from the ſcorching rays of the ſyn, and ho lived ſafe from the incle- 
mency of ſhowers and wintry ſtorms under the covering of their 
homely cottages, paſſed their nights in tranquillity without a ſigh or 
groan; while anxiety and trouble diſturb ws under a purple covering, 
and keep us waking with the ſharpeſt ſtings; the hard ground lulled 
them in ſoft repoſe (tt). They had no. carved roofs hanging over their 
heads; but often lying in the open air they were canopied by the ſtars; 
and faw (what a glorious ſight in the night-time!) the heavens rolling 
ou LAI HT e e rang 


Nor did the abb of this their large and moſt beautiful a 

leſs entertain them by day than by night. What a pleaſure muſt it 

have been to ſee the /gns, ſome declining from the middle part of the 

heavens, and others riſing· from their ſecret places! How could it but 

delight them to wander among miracles ſcattered every where fo thick | F 
whereas ye now tremble at the leaſt crack or noiſe in the houſe; and 

fly away aſtoniſhed at an accidental ſound behind your pictures. They 

had no houſes as large as a city (un); but lived in the free and open 

air; the ſhade of ſome rock or tree, clear fountains, and rivers, not 

made with labour, or oonveyed through pipes, but gently flowing, of 

themſelves, through meadows not adorned with artificial beauty, and 
amidſt theſe a little tenement built by ſome ruſtic hand; theſe were , 
the {weet-(bleflings:they-cnjoyed;.. this the dwelling- place aſſigned by 

Nature, the inhabitants whereof were in no fear, either from it, or for 

it; whereas Bret part of. Hr. fear oF, ariſeth. e from: our boats A 


— dehnt as their life aa e of. ele, they were not 
however the wiſe men (xx); becauſe this title relates to a perfect work: 
;nevertheleſs I woune not * * were men of a noble ſpirit ; and, if 

| | I may 


% 
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1 may ſo ſpeak; the immediate offspring of the gods . Nor 3 18 
there any doubt but that the world, as yet under no decay, produced 
bertoe” CO than now. But however they might have ſtronger natu- 
ral parts, and were better made and diſpoſed for labour; yet their 
judgment ws not complete and perfect in all things: for Virtue is not 
the gift of Nature; it is really an art or ſcience to become good. They 
indeed ſought not gold, or filver, or precious ſtones in the bowels of 
the earth; they likewiſe ſpared many animals (zz); fo far were they 
from ſeeing one man kill another in cool blood, without fear, and by 
way of paſtime. Their garments ere not as yet dyed with any colour, 
nor embroideted with gold; for gold in thoſe: days was not ſeen above 
the earth. What! then? they were innocent through ignorance; and 
there is a great difference between a man's being unwilling to ſin, and 
being a ſtranger to it. They really wanted juſtice, prudence, temper- 
ance and fortitude; tis true there was ſome things in this rude ſtate of 
Nature that reſembled theſe Virtues ; but Virtue belongeth not to a2 
mind, that hath not been taught; and inſtructed, and brought to per- 
fection by continual exerciſe. To this indeed we are born, but born 
without it: and in the beſt of men without Rudy: cots adorn Gare 
Maa: mes fen ere but aalen. a roo as on are 
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60 PR this weten drifrl fas we owe —_— * eben han; to our parents, 
Tos ev yer. TE g, Tis ds Ts l 85 nv Tapes xe0 The Chriſtian acknowledgeth an higher 


obligation, viz. The grace of God. i. Cor. 15, 10. But by the grace of ' Gol am aubar T am. 
And his grace aubich ouas beflowee upon me was not in vain: ae aun * 
all; yet met J. but the grace of God that aua, ith s. 

(% Philoſophia verd, omnium mater artium, quid eft ed atk ut. Plato alt, ben, ut ego 
invegtum, deorum ? " What is philoſophy, Gut as Plato ralls it the gift; and I, ſays Cicero, the 
invention of the G, Tuc. Dip. i. 26.) The ſame; Ide leg. i. 22.) Nihil a Diis immortalibus 
uberius, nihil florentius, nihil-preftabilius hominum vitz datum eſt. | Nothing more excellent, more 
eautiful, more uſeful,” mere profitable was ewer given by the immortal Gods for the benefit of human life. 
Plato (ia his Timæus) carries it farther, for he ſays not only that no greater goed ever ab given, | 

Bur ever wwill be gives hy the favour and bounty of the Gods to the human race; thus tranſlated by 
Cie. bone null optabilius nullum Preſtantius, neque datum eft immortalium Deorum 
| sd dn Bin. c 100 een. 
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te) This is likewiſe a ſummary of Chriſtian Philoſophy ; for ox the love of God and our neighbour 
Bang all the law and the Prophets. Matth. 22. 40. And it is the principal command of the 
Apoſtles, to frar God, and to love our brethren. i. Pet. 2. "ape The Lord ſhall reign for ever and 
ever, Ex. 15.18. Pſ. x. 16. cxlv. 13. 

6% So the Prophet 1/aiah, Ceaſe to do evil, learn to do well, i. 16. Abhor that which is evil, 
cleave to that which is . Rom. 12. 9. And the Apoſtle Sr. Peter, E/chew evil, and do good. 
& 3. 11. 

(e) Officium erat imperare non n For he (a ruler) is the Miniſter of God to thee for good. 
Blow: XIV. 4. 

About the time of Fofeas, K. of Judab, A. M. 3310.— Their names, Thales, Solon, Peri- 
ander, Cleobalus, Chile, Bias, Pittacus. ; 

(g) Many learned and good men (1a; nds aye93%;) hath Italy produced, particularly the lawgivers, 
Zaleucus and Charondas. They are likewiſe — together in Cic. de Leg. 1. 22. For part 

of their hiſtory, ſee Val. Max. 65-5. 
Zalencus, (the Locrian, who may be regarded as having been a wiſe philoſopher as well as a law- 
giver, in his celebrated proæmium or preface to his laws) ſaith, that all men ought firſt to be per- 
 Juaded of the exiftence of the Gods, eſpecially when they look up to heaven, and contemplate the world, 
and the orderly and beautiful diſpoſition of things—And that they ought to worſhip and honour them as 
#he authors of all the real good things. that befall us. See Leland, i, p. 78. 

(4) What Cicero ſaith of philoſophy he took from Pofidonins : Tu eas inter ſe rind domiciliis, 
deinde conjugiis, tum literarum et vocum communione junxiſti. Ir a, philoſophy that firſt taught 
mankind to provide themſelves with Proper Hhaditations and to unite in the bonds of wedlock and freedom of 
con verſation. 

Sed nemora atque cavos montes, ſylvaſque colebant, 
Verbera ventorum vitare, imbreſque coacti, 
Nec commune bonum poterant ſpectare, nec ullis 
Mioribus inter ſe ſcibant nec legibus uti. 
Inde caſas, poſtquam ac pelles, ignemque parirunt 
Et mulier conj uncta viro conceſſit in unum.— 
Tum genus humanum primùm molleſcere cœpit. Lucret, 5. 95 $+ 
They know no uſe of fire to dreſs their food, 
No clothes, but wander'd naked in the wood ; 
They liv'd, to ſhady groves and caves confin d; 
Meer ſhelter from the cold, the heat, the wind, ; | Wt. 
No fix d. ſociety, no fteady laws, | ; 
No public good was fought, no common cauſe :==—mm * 
But awhen they built their huts, and fire began, 
And . ſtins of murther'd beaſts gave clothes to man; 
n ben male with female join d in chaſte embrace, 
| Fnjey'd faveet love, and ſaw a num*rous race, 
Then man grew ſoft, the temper of his mind 
Was chang'd from rough to mild, from fierce to kind. Creech. ' a 

(5 Cenationi epulum] Ligſus conjectures 1 tc ſo, . ; Be 11 115. Capacem populi 
Exnationem, 

Vor. IL ; | 8 | 
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1 veniente abies, atque 8 pings 3 
Plauſtra vehnnt, nutant altè, Preleeetur. 
Unwieldy timber trees in waggons born, 

Strereb'd at their length. beyond their carriage lie; 
That nod, and threaten ruin from on high. Dryden. 

(©) The invention of the ſaw is given by ſome to Dædalus, Plin. 7. 57. Fabricam materiariam 
Dædalus (invenit) et in ea ſerram, aſciam, rde /aw, the ax, &. Others give it 7. alus, 'as. 
Hor. 19. Origen: 19, Hyginus, Fab. 174, and een, Diodorus Sic. I. 4. 80 Ovid, but 
without naming him, | | FEELS LEI 

Ille etiam medio ſpinas in piſce notatas- 
Praxit in exemplum : ferroque incidit acuto 
Perpetuos dentes, et ſerrz repperit uſum.——- 
Dxdalus invidit ſacraqueex arce Minetve 
Præcipitem mittit, lapſum mentitus ... | | „ n 
AU marks the bones which in the hb he pn, | | : 
Where rows of dents appear ef equal fixe. | 1 Fe Eq 
Then dents, like thoſe, in harden'd fteel he mates, J | 
And hence the ſaw its firſt foundation takes... | 
But Daedalus bis ſtill with envy wiews,, 
And with inhuman rage his death purſues ;- 
From of Minerva's tow'r he threw. the oui. | 
And with.a ze concealtd the fatal truth. _ u | 
Not ſo the maſter of the youth, who built the beautiful tower of Bray (in e wie (by tradi. 
tion) through envy, flung himſelf from the-top of. the ſaid tower. | 
. (mn) Queſt: Nat. I. ii. Nunquid dubitas quin ſparſio- illa, quæ ex Cds maths arenæ 
| | creſcens, in ſummam altitudinem Amphitheatri pervenit, cum intentione aquæ fiat? That this. 
extravagant ſprinkling, or Fueet-ſcented ſhower was made of wine, wherein /affron-was particularly 
infuſed, and other perfumes, we learn from Apuleius, I. x. Tune de ſummo montis cacumine pen 
tuandam latentem Hſfulam in excelſum prorumpit wino croces- inte anne, aalen paſcentes 
circa capellas odorato perpluit imbre.— Murtial, v. 26. TF | | 
Hoe rogo, non melius, quam-rubro polpita Kae 
Spargere, et effuſo permaduiſſe croco : WY 
P not this better im @ trifling age, ö? 
235 * Tan cuirb /aveet eater to perfume the page 
$74 134: , | And not only from pipes but from the ſtatues themſelves cozl this fon of perfumes 
> | Utque ſolet pariter totis effundere-lignis 1 
„ 50 Cioryeii preſſura croci: ſic omnia membra i RESP » 
Emiſere ſimul rutilum pro ſanguine-virus. e 26k... 
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At once ten thouſand ſaffron currents flow, 
And rain their odours on the crowd TIT | 
Vid Lipſ. de Amphitheat. p. 1034. | 

() Which (ſays Szetonius, in his life of Nero, c. 41. passe round, vice mundi, Ie the 

world. Lampridius makes mention of the ſame in his life of Heliogabalus, wvho ftifled ſome of his 
paraſites with violets and roſes, before they could get up again. Oppreſſit in tricliniis verſatilibus para- 
fitos ſuos violis et floribus, fic ut animam aliqui efflaverint, cum eripi ad ſummam non poſſent. 
Fulv. Urin. in Append. Ciacconii de Triclinio. 
(e) As Philecletes ſays (in Attio, ap. Cic.) 

Configo tardus celeres, ſtans, volatiles, 

Pro veſte pennis membra textis contegens. 

The winged tribe full wounded at my fret, 

Whoſe painted feathers my warm _ complete. 
As we hear and read of the wild Indians. 

(3) Tergis vulpium ac murium] The antients underſtood by the word Mus, not only that 
little domeſtic animals we call a m/e, but all the wild ones of a ſmall kind, as ferret, wwea/el, 
ermin, and the like. See Turneb. Adv. 15. 23, 
© $0 Fuftin. I. 2. ſpeaking likewiſe of Scyrhians, ſays, not knowing the uſe of wool, they were clothed 
ewith the like ſkins ; Lanzque uſus, acveſtium, ignotus; et quanquam continuis frigoribus urentur, 
pellibus tamen ferinis aut murinis veſtiuntur. On old, the heroes were clothed in ſkins, as Diomede, 
in Homer, n. *. 177. 

Ng g 6 A αEEGñ iro x70 Pippa AkovTog 
Al gv . A ToSnvexes. — 
This ſaid, the hero o'er his ſhoulders flung 
A lion's ſpoils that to bis ankles hung. Pope. 
—— Ad Scythiz proceres regeſque Getarum 
Reſpice, queis oſtro contempto et vellere ſerum, 
77 Eximius decor eſt tergis horrere ferarum. Proſper. de OW 
5 6h The Scythian kings de/pis'd their golden weſts, 
| More nobly clad in ftins of frighiful braft. | 

*g) Syrtice gentes, a people of Africa. 

© (7) What Seneca here calls the mind, the Apoſtle calls the Spirit. 

(s) Let not fin reign in your mortal body that ye ſhould ſerve the lufts thereof. Rom. vi. 12. Know 

ye not, that to whom qe yield yourſelves to obey, his ſervants ye are whom ye obey. Ib. 16. dee Ep, 92. 

() In Ovid. (Met. 6.55.) 

Quod digits expediunt, argar inter flamina ductum 
Percuſſæ ſeriunt inſecti pectine dentes. 
Quod lato /eriunt, al. fariunt, unde etiam pariunt. Lipſ. 

(%) Fer. de Benef. 7. 9. video ſericas veſtes, ſi veſtes vocandæ ſunt, in quibus nihil eſt que. 
defendi aut corpus, aut denique pudor poſſit; quibus ſumptis mulier parum liquida, nudam ſe non 
eſſe Jurabit ; ;—et pater ejus. Controv. 7. 2. Ut adultera tenui veſte perſpicua fit; et nihil in cor- 

pore uxoris ſuæ plus maritus quam quilibet alienus aghoverit. x 

(x) 1. e. ploughed a ſecond time, and ſometimes a third,Colamella. Arationem ;teratio \ 

tur ut vervactum reſolvatur in pulverem. i | 
| wel "'S2 „ 0 And 
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2 And 2 not? ſays Ligſus. Si dives ſapiens eſt 
Et ſutor bonus, et non noftri quid pater ille 
Chryſippus dicat? Sapiens crepidas fibi nunquam, TY 58 
Nec ſoleas fecit : ſutor tamen eſt ſapiens., Quo? 
Ut quamvis tacet Hermogenes, cantor tamen atque 
Optimus eſt modulator.—— 
—— Sapiens operis fic — omni; 
Eſt opiſex. Hor. Sat. 1. iii. 125. 
But what Chry/ppus ſaid thou doſt not know z; ; 
No wiſe man yet did ever make a-ſhoe.:. | | | 
And yet the cobler's a wiſe. man. How ? | | 
Why, as Hermogenes, though he hold his tongue, 
Is ſkill'd in muſic, and. can ſet a ſong.. Creech. 
But in Apuleiùs, I. 11. it is ſaid of one Hippias, that every thing he had was of his e 
Omnia qua ſecum habebat nihil eorum emerat, ſed. ſuis fibi manibus confecerat. And indeed L 
had a neighbour, Mr. Eldridge, of the ſame taſte and ingenuity ; nay, and who even bound his 
own books; the whole apparatus for this I. purchaſed at his death; but never found time or r thought 
it worth while to make uſe of them. 

(z) Ut ſpeculariorum uſum,—perlucente teſtä] Plin. Epiſt. ii. 17. Nam ſpecularibus—muniun. 
tur. The /pecularia of the ancients anſwered the effects of our glaſs windows... The Japis /pe- 
cularis was a tranſparent ftone which Pliny the elder tells us was originally found in the fartheſt 
parts of Spain.. The nature of the ſtone, according to that hiſtorian, was remarkable. Humorem 
hunc terræ quidam autumant cryſtalli modo glaciari: /ome philoſophers are of opinion that the lapis, 
ſpecularis is.@ certain juice of the earth, which congeals after the manner of cryſtal. Orrery, 

(aa) Plin. ix. 59.. Sergius Orata primus invenit penſiles balneas ;—Sergius Orata fr/ invented” 
Banging baths, which ſoon. grew into vogue. Penſilium balocarum. uſu ad. infinitum blandiente, 
ib. xxvi. 3. | 

(35) The writing of ſhort-hand: See Lipſ. Epilt. ad Belg. 27. Cent. bs 

(cc) Lares et Genii] Ghoſts, or ſouls diveſted of the human body, were in the old Latin called 
Lemures; Ex his Lamuribus, inquit. Apuleins, qui poſteriorum uorum curam ſortitus, pacato et 
quieto numine domum poſſidet, Zar dicitur familiaris. And of the/e (Lemures) the one, <vho out. of 

regard to poſterity, takes upon him to order the family in gras and . with. divine authority, is 
5 be called Lar familiaris, and inthe plural Lares. | 
| Et vigilant noſtra ſemper in zde Lares.. Ovid. 
Suppoſed of ſo great power as to drive Hannibal from Roms. 
| '  Hannibalemque Lares Romani ſede fugantes. nb 33. 
The Genii, ſuppoſed tha proteQing power, of men; ; of # - cm ah and things. | With regard. 8 
man, ſays Menander, 
Aarti uin ard pi uE Ee 
2 FER *"EuSvs Yirouery uc, e., TE Cu. 
„„ EN A genius thus attends on every man, 
0 8 His kind infirudter, ſoon as life began. 
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De man, theſe Genii miniſters of heav'n 
A. faithful guardians here on earth are gi. 
Homer Od. f. 486. $9744 
Ka't Ts Geo! aura wbnbres Ander, 
TIayr3 19 TAN pepe b N48, 
e, UCpiy Ts . tuyopurny £poparres, 
— {n this low diſguiſe, 
wunden, perhaps, fome inmate of the ſkies, 
They (curious oft of mortal actiont) deign 
In forms like theſe to round the earth and main, 
Juſt and unjuſt recording in their mind, 
And with ſure eyes inſpecting all mankind. Pope 
There is none but he 
Whoſe being I da fear: and. under hin: 
My Genius is rebuked ; as it is ſaid 
Antony's. was by Ce/ar's.——Shakeſpear.- 
Son the foregoing Note; and Lip/. Phyſiol. p. 886. 

(da) In ſecundam numinum formam al. nominum, al. hominum; Era/mus reads it ſeruns- 
dum numinum formam, i. e. more numinum, without the prepoſition, ju. As when the body, 
periſheth, the better part remains, or a nobler form is given:) underſtanding it of human ſouls, as. 
poſſefling a lower degree of immortality than the Deity : becauſe they began to be, though they, 
never ceaſe to be.. 

(ee) Ubi \ 8 ſc. circa imum ætherem, et Iunæ ccelum. Ligh—So Lucan ix. 

Quodque patet terras inter czlique meatus, 
Semidei manes habitant : quos ignea virtus 
Innocuos vita patientes ætberis im? 
Fecit, et æternos animam collegit in orbes. 
Beyond our orb, and nearer to that height” 
Where Cynthia drives around her filver light, 
Their happy ſeats the demigods poſfſeſt, 
Refin'd by wirtue; and prepar'd for bliſs : 
Of life unhlam'd, a pure and pious race, : N 


— 


Worthy that lower heaven, and ftars to grace, 
Divine, and equal to the glorious place. | 
Which Stoical opinion Cicero has more fully expreſſed, in T; uſe. Diſp. i. Neceſſe eſt animus, 
quo nihil velocius, &c. The foul, than which nothing is ſwifter, ſhould it remain uncorrupt, and 
without alteration, muſt neceſſarily be carried with that welocity, as to penetrate and divide all the 
| region, where clouds, and rain, and wind, are formed; and having paſſed this region, it falls in with, . 
. and perceives, à nature Ile its. ewn---where it refs, and endeavours no Higher. flight. | | 
V Sen. ad Polyb. 38. nunc Ubere vagatut, et omnia rerum naturz. bona, cum, ſumma . 
voluptate perſpicit——ad Marc. c. 25. In arcana naturæ penetrat, et ſcrutatur cœleſtium cauſas, 
et in profunda terrarum e aciem Juvat : it extends 45 view ants of all nature, from the ties. 
- #0 the deep below. 
(gg). Sen. (de Benef. 7. #Y Totum mundum deorum templum, Gum quidem amplitudine- 
4 illorum ac magnificentia dignum. cis. Somn. Scip.—Homines tuentur illum globum quem in- 
temples 


4 
$112 "os + 


- 
2 
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remple hoc medium, qui terra dicitur. 757 cn f man's exyflence in that" be garriſon that 41. 
awhich you ſee in the middle of this temple, and which" i called the earth. Upon this Macrobius ob- 
ſerves, that every one who is admitted into this temple, (i. e. every mortal) ought to live as Highreous, 
.as if he were a prieft, in the ſaid temple. « Quidquid humano aſpectui ſabjicitur'templum ej us voca- 
vit, qui ſola mente concipitur, ut qui hze veneratur ut templa, cultum tamen maximum debeat 
conditori : ſciatque quiſquis in uſum templi hujus indueitur, ritu ſibi vivendum ſacerdotis. Phils 
Judæus,. 1e Oe yogurt exp Ter Cup re Ny; ph x04 toy "eval, *. To A. That every one ought to 
think the univerſe the Temple of God; foruſmuch 'as. it has a fextry, i. e. the pureſ part of the nature 
of things, Heaven : its ornaments, the ſtars; Ire prieffs, the Angels, and miniſters of his power. 
For, ſays Cicero (Stoically ſpeaking, De Nat. Dear. 1.) Nihil omnium rerum melius eſt mundo, 
nihil præſtabilius, nihil pulchrius: nec ſolum nihil eſt ſed ne cogitari quidem quidquam melius 
poteſt. Certainly there is nothing better, mare excellent, or more Fears bns than the world, nor can we 
.conceive any thing to excel it, 

(4b) There are ſeven different ways of accounting for the origin of mankind, 1. . By 7 "ION 
with clay, and fire ſtole from heaven; and after a deluge repaired by his ſon Deutali ion, poetical and 
merely fabulous. 2, According to Anaximander the Milefran, they were formed of avater and mud, 
but were only fiſh at firſt, and afterwards turned into men. 3. Enpedbelis ſuppoſes them born of 
the earth, but only part at a time, and to grow as a Blite or beat. 4. Demacritus ſu ppoſes they riſe in 
aud from the ground, like worms, entirely of themſelves. Democritus ait homines vermiculorum | 
odo, ores de terra, nullo autore, nullaque ratione. LaFant. v wü. 2—5 . EpicFurus, | 

. 8 Haud, ut opinor, enim mortalia ſecla ſuperns 

We Aurea de cœlo demiſit funis in arva. 3 
*. Sed genuit tellus eadem, quz avnc alit e ex le. kn, 4 11 33. 
For who can think theſe pygmies fram d above, | 13s 
The lirtle bufine/3 of ſome meddling Jove? | 
And thence to people this inferior ball, 
By Homer's golden chain ket gently fall? $ 15 
Nor did they riſe from the rough ſeas, F 
To what fbe now ſupports,” at firſt gave birth, 'Erecch, | 
Creſcebant uteri terræ radicibus apti 
Quos ubi tempore maturo ee tas . Þ 
Infantum, &c. V. Gob. e 

| Next beafts, and thoughtful man ae thei birth + 75 'F 

y IR For then much rural heat in mother earth, £ 

4 © * Much nolan, lay ; 3 

0 There ub abere form'd and faſten'd „ 
tn theſe the yet imperfe82 embryos lay, 74 
- », Through theſe when grown mature they fore'd thetr way, 1 righh 
Broke forth From night, and Jax the chearful day, 0 © © 
The ſixth opinion was that of the Stoics, (ſo very near the truth) that 7B wire bern of . e. 
s {de Leg. 1.) Hoc animal providum, ſagar, multiplex, quem vocamus a 
bk Haminem, preclari quadam conditione n er 
. Summo Deo.—So Ovid. Met. i. 76. Rey 5 
Samctids his animal mentiſque capacius alts ſe: N 
R Deerat adhuc, et quod ee . 
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Natus homo eſt, five hunc divino mine fecit 
Ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris orig 
Sive recens tellus, ſeductaque nuper ab alta 
there, cognati retinebat ſemina cceli.. 
A nobler creature yet was undefign'd, 
Of higher pow'rs, and more exalted mind; 
Of thought capacious, whoſe imperial ſway: 
. The lower mute creation muſt obey : | 
| Then man was made, whoſe animated frame 
. | Or God inform'd with a celeflial flame, 
Or earth from purer heaven but lately freed, 
And on the noble work was then impreſi d., 
The Godbead 's image in the foul expreſs'd.. Sewell. | 
The laſt opinion was that of the vulgar, that men ſprung out of the ground, famine, firſt- 
in Arcadia, and elſewhere... All which ſerve to enhance the value of divine revelation; and to make 
us the more thankful to God, ns ee we enjoy by the Goſpel, both for religious and 
moral improvement. 
(ii.) Tertullian (de Anima, c. 14.) ſays, The ſoul" ii divided by Plito and Pythagoras: into two 
parts; the rational, and irrational; or, more accurately, into three, by dividing the latter into the 
iraſcible and concupiſcible : Ariſtotle into fue, Panztius into x3 Soranus into,/even; Chryſippus, 
and moſt of the Stoics into eight: by adding to the five ſenſes, ſays Varro, (ſextam qui cogitamus, 
ſeptimam qua. progeneramus, octavam, qua-vocem emittimus) the powers, cogitative, procreative, 
and vocal. The Stoics-(ap. Stobz:) make one, the principal, (79 iind the governing power, 
the reſt miniſterial. See Ep. 92. Ligſ. Phyſiol. iii. 17. 
(4) Nam vita videtur nobis quod mors eſt, et contra. Li. As in a violent fit of 
fickneſs at Eton, in 1720, Ldeſigned the following for part of my epitaph.—— 
ue March 18, 1702. 
D) noriar fuit illa dies miki-janua vitæ, 0 | 
Ut vivam, haecce (cam Deus voluerit.) Dies j Janua mortis erat. 
" (4) Anacharſfis, a philoſopher of Scythia, which being looked upon as ſomewhat extraordinary, 
it became proverbial.. Anacharſis inter Scythas.- Cicero gives him a great character for /abriety and 
temperance. Sobrius, continens, abſtinens, et temperans, (Tuſc. 5.) Being aſked whether there 
-were any muſicians in Shia? No, ſaid he; neither have they any viner. Being aſked likewiſe, 
whether they had any Gods? yes, ſaid he; and they undenſtand the ſpeech of mortals.———Endeavour- 
ing to introduce the Athenian laws, munen be hot with an arrow, by ene then 
; i 9%. ppl the place. vi 
' Ctrabo reproves PO Ne ET PAY invention of the good ler to Anacharſi,}33 mention is 
made of. it in Homer. II. Z. 600. 
gs 378 Tis Tpoxby- dpparer ir Sou 
Eos vos lc pee is reifer dine Seyou.. 
As when the potter fitting om the ground, 
Forms a new veſſel as the wheel whirls round. | 


ha 


(am) This likewiſe, as Lig/fius obſerves, is a miſtake, . as ivory. by way of 8 mentioned! 
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| c Jr Tis Y h, yuri pommi ene 
AA when ſome ſtately trappings are decreed | 
| To grace a monarch on bis bounding fleed, | 
A nymph, in Caira, or Mzonia bred; + 
Stains the pure ivory with a lively red. 
aun (xagomy) EASY Parr xat apyuppon- Dd. 7. * 
An ivory ſeat with fil ver ringlets grac d. Pope. | 
Kun) Nec noſſe tantum ſed ſequi docuit * So our ca Beg perf oven as your heavenly 
Father is perfect. Matth. v. 38. 
(00). Et accidentia non aliter excipere, 2 a en Peckap ir may he rendered, 10 per- 
form all accafional duties, as if they were poſitive commands. 
6 So the Apoſtle to the Galatians ; That ye henceforth : draw more aber teſſed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of falſe doctrine, by the fleight of men and cunning craftine/5,. whereby 
#hey lie in wait to pa 4+ 14. * to the Wai Be not Te about aoinb divers ab Hrange 


deri. 13. N beton <q 
(7) Prove all heaps, bold fuft hat . 1. The®l, . . ek . 
(rr) For Epicurus diſcharged his * from having any thing to do * the Republic: they 

were to live to themſelves alone, 
(55) Licet itaque velit nune concarrere, et reparare quod perdidit] al. occurrere, f. convertere. 

Lipſ. f. conquirere,” Gronov, But I take nee e e the ops 70 be right to the 


ame thing as. another dur. 
055 * ſomnum illis dura tellus dabat] ey a—_ Lins at oak do — 


,—— Ceftior ſomnus premit 


; | Secura dro membra yrfurem 10m in Hipplya + af," . 
eee OO e . . 


12121 ' The.tired limbs, ern 44 1 8 
un) Vid. Lip/. in admirandis, | | Tort 4469 
(xx) Vid. Ligſ. Manud, ii, 8. 5. 
Fer we are alſo bis offepreng, Act. xvii. 28. Ornes fi ad Ane ere 3 
Diis ſunt. Sen. Ep. 44. Denique ccœleſti ſumus omnes ſemine nati. Luer. ii. 989, 22 
La we all from ſeed celeftial riſ , «IE: + . 
ä bicb heaven, our common parent, fill fuppliee.. pwn" 8 
(20 Parabantque adhuc mutis animalibus! By the word mutis, Lipſius . #6, and 
ſaith, that the firſt flaugbter of living creatures for food nas made of fo: But Gronowins juſtly won- 
ders at this miſtake, and aſketh, whether Seneca can poffibly mean fiſh, by the word muri, in Ep. gz. 
excedit ex hoc animalium numero, pulcherrimo, ac diis ſecundo, mutis aggregetur animal pabulo 
l=tum? But not only Seneca but the moſt approved authors uſe the word mutum for brutum. And 


Here it is undoubtedly to be underſtood of all animals. PIE, PEE to men, al. multis 
_animalibus, MIR, 
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EPISTLE RCA. 


oY ef Boil 5 and the Uncertainty of human A Fairs. 


Ovn friend Ziberatis 7a) is at precent full of grief, having heard 
of the terrible fire that hath deſtroyed our colony at Lyons (. This 
. Is an accident which would move any one, and much more a man, than 
hom no one better Toves his country. He had recourſe therefore to 
that firmneſs of mind, which he hath always exerciſed with regard to 
any thing that was to be feared: but I'do not wonder that he was in no 


fear of this unexpected, I might ſay unheard-of evil. For I know not 


where to find an example of the like. Fire indeed hath damaged many 
cities, but not, as I can remember, utterly deſtroyed one: for even 
where an enemy hath ſet fire to a town, ſome houſes have been left 
ſtanding; and though it may rekindle in different places, it ſeldom 
" hath made ſuch an 3 u as to leave nothing to the weapons 
of war. 


ds m mel dreadful nad deſtructive ee it ſeldom diy 
that whole towns are ſwallowed up; nor did I ever hear of ſuch a ma- 


licious fire as to leave nothing for a ſecond to prey upon. But it hath 


ſo happened here, that in one night have been deſtroyed many beautiful 
- and ſtately buildings, and other works; any one of which alone might 
have ſerved as a ſufficient ornament for a city; and more miſchief hath 
been done in the time of peace, than could have been dreaded in the 


every where ceaſed, and the bleſſing of ſecurity was ſpread throughout 


the carth, Lyons, the glory of Gau, ſhould be loſt in ruin? Fortune 


hath generally reminded thoſe, whom ſhe intended publickly to afflict, 
to dread their danger: every great event hath. given time for ruin: but 
here therg was the ſpace only of one night, between its being one of 
the nobleſt cities, and not ſo much as the n a city; in ſhort, 
. II. 1 | 


4 
\ 


day of battle. Who could believe it, that at à time when war had 


a 


* 
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it was ſcarce ſo long in periſhing, as I have been' i in relating the . 
ful accident. : 
| nr A ei 
a | Now theſe things 1 afflict the generous mind of Lilerali, am 
| and ſteady as it is againſt any accident that may befall himſelf. And 
indeed there is reaſon for it. Unexpected atcidents are apt. to- ſtrike 
deepeſt. Novelty adds weight to calamity nor is there any mortal 
but who is more afflicted at what falls upon him by ſurprize. No- 
thing therefore could come upon us unexpectedly. The ming, ought 
to be prepared not only againſt what uſually happens, but againſt what- 
ever may happen. . What is there that Fortune: cannot throw down 
when ſhe pleaſes, from its moſt flouriſhing Nate ?- and which ſhe will 
not more readily attack and more violently ſhake, the more ſpecious 
and ſplendid. it is in appearance? What is arduous or difficult to her? 
| ſhe does not aſſault us always in the fame manner; nor exert: all her * 
ſtrength at once. Sometimes ſhe ſets us to oppoſe qurſelves: at ano- 
ther time depending upon her on ſtrength, ſhe finds out dangers for 
us which we cannot account for: all times are alike to Wee  - 
never ſafe. Even in the midſt of our pleaſures the giveth cw to | 
mourn. War is ſtirred up in the calm of peace; and the means ß 15 
1 c. curity converted into fear. Our friend becomes: à foe; and our com- | 
panion a cruel adverſary *. The ſerenity of ſummer is often changed 
into ſudden tempeſts, and more violent than wintry ſtorms. Without 
an enemy we ſuffer hoſtilities; and too great proſperity hath proved its 


| . .own ruin, When other cauſes have been wanting. ehe Git npon- © 

| 5 | - the moſt temperate; a ednſumption ſeigeth upon the moſt robuſt con- 
. 285 ſtitution. The innocent ſuffer puniſhment; and uproar diſturbs the A, 
+ + moſt retired: Chance is continually making choice of ſome new evil f 


to remind us of her power, as if we had forgot it. Whatever by a I, 
a: continuance of much labour, and the kind favour of Providence, 
bath been ſcraped together and raiſed on high, is ſtattered and demo- 
liſhed in one day: nay, he that faith a day be) and not rather an hour, 
F a moment, ſufficeth for the overthrow of empires, eee W 
RES og! Ml een W of hinges L, f 
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It would be dme combort' to us, in our infirm and uncertain ſtate of 
things, if they could be repaired as eaſily, and ſoon, as they are deſtroyed. 
But now, alas! improvements are ſlowly made (4), while deſtruction 
comes on amain. Not any thing, either public or private, is firm and 
ſtable. Men and cities are alike the ſport of fate. Amidſt the moſt 
pleaſing ſcenes terror breaks in; and when there is no cauſe of trouble 

: and confuſion from without, evils ruſh in upon us from whence we 

WEE leaſt expected them: Kingdoms that have ſtood the brunt both of 

foreign and civil wars, have without any oppoſition fell to ruin. What 
contioiivealtt could ever ſupport its own happineſs ? 


R Al thibys Wer re to be reflected on, and the mind nn 
x .. againſt whatever accident may poſſibly happen. Think upon exile, 
War, torture, diſcafes, ſhipwrecks (e). Chance may ſnatch you from 
. your country, or your country from you. She may throw you into 
EE - ”. . ſolitude, or make deſolate this very place where the multitude is ſtifled 
„with thronging. The whole ſtate of human affairs muſt be placed be- 
dire our eyes; and we muſt conceive in our minds not only what fre- 
Aauently happens, but what may happen extraordinarily, if we would 
. -. © mot be ſurpriſed, and ſtupefied with any unuſual accident, as being 
ve and ftrange, - Fortune muſt be conſidered in all her miſchiefs. 
5 Ho often have the cities of Acbaia kind Aſia been thrown down by 
„  carthquakes?. how. many towns in Syria? how many have been ſwal- 
Te. p< - » lowed: up in Macedonia 1. How often hath deſtruction been ſpread 
. © through the iſland: Oprus?: how often hath. Paphos been buried in its 
| vruins? how often do we hear of the deſtruction of whole cities; and 
bow -ſmall a part of the world a are wo; among whom theſe rumours are 
e 8 ber A551 1 N Ions 1 1 tt , | | IIS as WAG + 
Sib”; Tt, £11 v3; | b | 
. Tis us file ap! e 7B and mand Si Rs all caſualties: : nd 
| whatever happens, let us think that rumour hath exaggerated the evil. 
A city is burned, that was very rich and the ornament of all the neigh- 
bout ing provinces, though built upon one hill V/, and that none of 
the higheſt: and time' ſhall eraſe the very marks of all thoſe cities that 
os plane alle magnificent and noble. See you not that the very foun- 
5 T 3 dations 
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dations of the r 8 
that nothing is left hereby to conjecture there ever 'were ſuch cities ? 
Time not only overthrows the works of mens hands, and the wonders 
of humanartand induſtry; even the tops of mountains have mouldered 
away, and whole regions became a deſert. Places that were far diſtant 
from the ſea have been overwhelmed with a ſudden inundation; and 
fire hath quite conſumed the hills, from whence it beforg gave only a 
-- ſplendid flame; and in times paſt hath eaten away, the loftieſt promon- 
tories, once a joyful CN hs em TEE he # 
n en W ha n n 1 
+ hid i 
Seeing chen woe hs berls of Slanire eee ehe. | 
we ouglit to bear with"equanimity the ruin of a city. All chings are 
fran and periſhable, and muſt one day come to decay: whether it be! > 
chat the winds, pont up beneath the earth, have hy a ſudden blaſt, of. . 
their own internal ſtrength, thrown'of the weight that before preſſed oh 
thein down or the force of the waters"in'oret places hath mate" its 
way chrougk all oppoſition; or che violence of flames have rent the 
dloſures of the earth; or age, agalnſt which nothing is ſafe, hath Sta- 8 
_ qually wore it away.z or Whether the unwholeſdmoneſs of the air baths 
driven away the people, and infection even poiſoned a deſert, it woulc -& 
de endleſs to recount the many Ways whereby Fatchaſtetis on deſtruc= 
tion. But this oue thing I know, that all the works of mortals are. 
227 ſubject to, and condemned by, mortality; and that We r * 
* herein all things around wks euer e e- „ 
Wii don en! IQ. T6408 1 1 „ DS Fe uae, . 
8 ee e ee enen ehe eas con 
fort our friend Liberalis, whoſe breaſt, I fay, is inflamed with inex ' 
preſſible love of his country, and of this city in particular; which per- 
- kaps is 'now/Geſtroyed,” chöat-it mily be rebuilt in u nobler tate. Inju- 
ries have often made way for better fortune; and many things have 
fallen only to riſe higher and greater. Timagenet fg no well-wiſher- 
to the proſperity of the city, was wont to ſay, that he Muli be rr, 
if Rome was deftroyed by fire, for be well knew that it would riſe again in 
at n And ann n ate e 5 
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ies axcbabls chat all men will endeavour, that greater and more laſting 


buildings may be erected, than what they have loſt. May they be 


"Taſting indeed, and built under more happy auſpices! For, ſcarce an 


doms 


hundred years have paſſed," ſince this colony was firſt founded ; (which 
is not the extremeſt age of man himſelf) under the conduct of Plan- 
eus {b), and by reaſon of its agreeable ſituation, it ſoon grew very po- 
pulous; and n en the moſt e calamaties within the 
en, . . * 


. 


Let the 9 en be -taught to ITY FD" n to 


bear, whatever may be its lot; and let it know, there is nothing be- 


yond the daring of Fortune. That ſhe hath the ſame power over king 
as. over the rulers thereof. We are to repine at none 


of theſe things; we have entered upon a world, where we live ſubject 


5 
— 


- 
* 


2 


to theſe conditions: Are you not pleaſod with it? Regret not the 
.. Teing taken out of it ih. Tou might well be angry, was any thing to 
bappen purriculariy to ou. But if the fame neceſſity binds both high 
Wes low, you have nothing to do but to.reconcile yourſelf to Fate, by 


* whom all things are determined Ita their proper gd. There is no 


need to meaſure-mgn, by his tomh, or by thoſe monuments that are 


ppread on each ſide the road of an unequal ſize. The grave ſets all 
men upon mus lerel. pes eee A. ve e . | 


The a 1 fay.of cities, as of the abet 8576511 de / k} 


© 5 been taken as well as Rome. The ſupreme Author of mankinc 
* bath not diftinguithed us in our birth and nobility, but during life. 


When wwe come to the end of all mortal things, Be gone, faith he, A 
«  bitton; and let there. be the ſame law to all things that tread the earth. 
We are alike born to variety of ſuffering : no one is more frail, 9 50 
es) no one © mote ſure of ne ſun..” 


: 


' 3 


. 


” 1 kits of Maondenia, n as by > was, begun to clawed. 


geometry, that he might know how little the earth was, of which he 
* oleſſed ſo ſmall a part: I call him wretched, becauſe he ought to 


bare known from hence, that he had no title to the ic can Great; | 


for 


* 
* 
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for what ean be called Great in ſo ſmall a ſpace ? The things ms 

| | him were ſubtle, and.not to be learned but by cloſe attention, and con- 
I wo co ſtant application, not ſuch as a madman could well comprehend, whoſe 

FL. EPPS thoughts were, intent upon plunder, and roving beyond the ocean. 
Toeacb me, faith he, eaſy things. To which his tutor replied, Theſe 
wo things are the ſame to all: every one finds in them the like difficulty. Sup- 
_ pole now, Lucilius, Nature to ſay the fame thing to you. The things 


8 Whereof you complain are the fame to all men: ſhe admits, no one on 
| eaſier terms: but every one that pleaſes may make: thein eaſter. Do 
: 8 you alk how ? by — „„ Ws R 


1 
| þ 
* 


Von muſt neceſſarily feel. pain, be LA] aud thirſt, rind, grow 
eld; and though a longer time be given you among men, you muſt one 
- * days be ſick, and die. Vet there is no neceſſity for believing all that is 
ſaid by thoſe who are continually buzzing about you with complaints. N 
None of theſe things are properly evils; none intolerable, or even hard * 
to be borne. They became dreadful by prejudice and common e 
5 ſt. Ve are as afraid of death, as of a falſe report. But what can he 
9 more kidliculdus khan to be afraid of mere words ? Our \Demetrius uſed © 
pleaſantly to ſay, that the reports. ef. the ignorant were. to bim tike break- cg | a 
B ing wind. M hat is it to ne, he ſaid, -20bether Hhe ſound comes From above 55 
— bn below? Hoy abſurd is it to be Afraid of infamy from infamoys 
men? And as you are cauſeleſſiy afraid of what fame fays of you, fo | 
are ye of thoſe things which ye. would neyer have feared, had nor fame „ 
or report commanded ye Þ to do. What detriment can a good man 
receive from being ſcandalized by malicious tongues ? for even Death 2 


hs is alike ſcandalized. No one of theſe wha accuſe him, ſpeaks from ex, * 
. perience. In the mean time we ſhould not condemn what we do not.., 
know. But this you know, that it hath proved a great benefit to — 


many in delivering them from tortures, from want, from e Kg 
from puniſhment, from anxiety. . We are ſubject to the power of no C * 


alen ber it is in the , of death 0 Galithe. us 5 As eee 
N | 4 #54 3 1 e ? ». 4 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 


(a) butius Liberalis, to whom Seneca inſcribed his book (de beneficiis) of benefits, 
- (4)-Tacit, Ann. I. 16. To the inhabitants of Lyons, as a relief for their late calamity by fre, the 
W preſented 100,000 crowns, to repair the damages of the city. 
* As in David's complaint Yea, my own familiar friend in auhom I truſted, which did eat of ny: 
bread, hath lift up his heel againſt me. Pſ. xli. 9. | 
(c) Euripides Phan. 561, 0 bee & Cec aso d Tpnpaper , 
* Wealth is the unflable 22 of A4 "- h 
So Dipbilus (ap. Stobz.) upd urns ache / fe, e dN. . 
— C © "Eqnpatpss yep Tas Ty as ve H. Fa. h . 
- There is no evil, while we ſojourn { | 
n | Bt wht go mortal dl have 1 re 8 
. Ker wb ee * 
Tov ur #435 Ac U-L09%), Tov d LA 4. . | a 
one day ſerves | 
| Some to depreſs, and others to ana. 
(4) Incrementa lente.] Tacitus (in Agricola) Natura infirmitatis Mabe: tar glora tunt 
remedia quam mala; et ut corpora lentè augeſcunt, cito extinguuntur : fic ingenia facilus opprg{- 
ſeris, quam recreaveris. Such is ebe frailty of man, and its effect, that much more flow i is the pro- 
7 greſi of the remedies than of the evils; and qt human. bodies, gitain their growth by degrees, an are ſub- 
Jes to be deſtroyed in an * 3 fo it is n to ſuppreſs than to revive the efforts of genius and 
ftudy. Gordon. a * 88 — 
() | War, famine, , volcano; florm, and fre, 
; 5 - Inteſtine broils, e with der heart 7 a+: © 
Wrapt up in triple braſs, beſiege mankind. -— | 5 
Wan: and incurable diſeaſe, (fell pair ) 7, 2 
| On hapleſs multitudes remorſeleſs ſeize, © 2 £ 
. | At once, and make a refuge of the grave. Young... Sh. 2 
= Allading to the ſeven Hills, on which Rome was built. | 0 
( A Rhetorician and Hiſtorian of Alexandria. He was brought captive to 5 Heme by Gab 
under Pompey the Great, and redeemed by Fauſtus, the ſon of Sylla; but was expelled the City on 
rr of his malevolent tongue; though Ammian ſpeaks well of him. He died in his exile, 2 
«A. 5-7 114i42  Rupet Hiarbitam Timagenis zmula lingua.. 
fag Pincian ſuppoſes that Seneca meant this of the Emperor Caligula, who, : as au reports 
was moſt inveterate againſt the proſperity of Rome. 5 
0 A Planes deducta] So Ligſus; which from among the various readings ſeems to be right. 
Por, according to Euſibias, Munacius Plancus Ciceronis diſcipulus, orator habetur inſignis; qui 
_ cum Galliam comatam regeret, Lugdunum condidit: Mumarius Plancus, a diſciple of Cicero, was _ 
| efttemed an excellent orator, who when be 8 ee Alps) founded the * Lyoun 42 
An. U. C. 877 * 
(9 Now Pick 2 ed This 10 i . I thought myſelf obliged 
| nat by. tranllate 3 it being a doctrine totally — to the Chriſtian; and indeed to what 
Seneca 


p © 
* * 


bh; FLIES 
SORES „„ r THE EP3SSTLES OF 
Seneca hath advanced elſewhere, and particularly in the foregding ſentence; where he ſays, the 
: mind ought to be made ſenſible of the infirmities of human nature, andthe n 1 things that 
38 | fo it might patiently endure whatever may be its lar. 
3 ) Onceacity in Hah, where Turm, king af the Reben "RIOT, PRIN 5 Bagh 
| þ And our facetious Tom Brown, in the ſame ſtrain ſpeaks of death itſelf; which, 1 
falſe the logic, or impolite the terms, is ſo much to our purpoſe, that the reader, T hope, will ex- 
« Ccuſony tranſeribing it, as it is not every one that his read, or will read, Tow Brown. 
Then he mu of en die, ande often —+ "toy 
e And if to die, ö N | | 
: | Then Death's g and fo iD. 
[ (#) That is (not I own 4 Seneca means by, cam mors in noftrd poteftate fit, but) as I would 
underſtand it; No power on carth can hurt us, but for a ſhort time; aer that Death muſt 2 1 


* 


8 auben Providence thinks proper, pill deliver us out of all our trouble. . 
8 9 2 . +? : * ö f TAE, * * = | *$ 
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If man muſt dit as oft as breath departs, Se hab 


Tux AT | part 70 ae 3 dy F proper precepts | 


* * 


to particular perſons, and forms not the man in general, but directs the 


huſharid how hg ought to behaye himſelf towards his wife ; the father 


how hp ought id educate his children; 'the mother how to govetn his 
ſervants, and the likez ſome are fo very fond of, as to reject all other 
po parts as uſeleſs and extravagant, as if any one could teach particulars, 


who was not maſter of the CRE e ee the oonduct of life. 


But 47 ”Y the £ "Rp on wr contrery, Kinks this Wen bi * 6 


of philoſophy, as not feaching the heart of man: and affirms za? part 


1 5 INS i " {the digmatical to be the more. profitable; and that the axioms. or de- 
crees of philoſophy are what conſtitute the chief good; which part of 


„ 


* 


* philoſophy when a man hath ſilficiently Tearned' and underſtood, he 


"RA needs nothing more, by way of inſtruction, throughout the whole 


He  bulinets'of n. denke ue throw e dart cite ate for 
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a, and forms his hand to a proper direction of whatever he throws 
from it; and hen by inſtruction and practice he hath made himſelf a 
maſter in this art, he uſeth it as he pleaſes; for he hath learned not to 
hit this or that thing in particular, but whatever he thinks proper to 
hit; ſo he that inſtructeth himſelf in the whole duty of life, needs no 
particular admonition; being taught in general, not how to live, with 
regard to his wife or his children, but 70 live well, which includes 
every relative obligation. Cleanthes likewiſe allows the Parenetic Phi- 
loſophy, or knowledge of Particular ta; be in ſome meaſure profitable; 
but weak and defective; unleſs as it flows from the univerſal under- 
Ons of the Fre, and decrees of Tg: hi 


3” 1 then is o ſtarted a 3 or two ; * * this Preceptive 410. 
| oth be uſeful, or not uſeful; whether alone it can make a good 
man; 1. e. whether it be ſuperflugus itſelf, or ſo important as to ren-" 
der all other parts of Þhiloſaphy ſuperfluous? They who maintain it 
to be ſupgfluous, argle thus; If any thing placed before the eyes ob- 
ſtructs the ſight, the impediment muſt be removed, or elſe it is to no 
purpoſe Zo bid a man walk to ſuch à place, or to reach fuch a thing with Fe 
bir hand. In like manner, when any thing fo darkens the mind as to 
.prevent an, inlfghit into che whole orden or duty, it is in vain to direct 
a man, faying, thus you, ſhall. live with your. father, or thus with your 
wife; for precepts avail nothing, ſo Jong as ignorance and error cloud 
N the underſtanding; theſe muſt be removed, and every requiſition of 
— 4 duty will be manifeſt. Otherwiſe, you teach him what a ſenſible 
man ought to do, but do not make him fo; you ſhew one that is poor 
bo to act the rich man, which it is impoſſible for him to do ſo long 
as he continues poor; you bid the hungry man behave hingfelf as with 
2 Mi ſtomach ;| whereas Tu c e 2 Fo ny the JORuny e 
8 mien . we 23 4) my | | 
1 "I Non 1 will wi the ae cine all manner of vice; theſe 
muſt be removed, or, ſo long as theſe remain, precepts will have no» 
-  _cffe&; unleſs all ſuch falſe opinions, as we generally labour under, arg 
| be.” Ned, the e not hear e n da en 1 | 1 
6 . 1 | ip N 5 


- {| 


w 
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; þ ; * 
+ * 3 ; * 
— 1 ' he, - a 


N 4% „ HE EIS TES 6 


do n tight uſeg nor the timorous, how he may contemn danger. Yow 

3 muſt malte the one underſtand that money is neither good nor bad. in 
. * - _ RRMWIF;' and chat rich men are fometimes miſrrable, and perſuade tlie 
S the chat ſuch things as men are moſt apt to dread, are by no means 


89 * | 10 terrible us 6oniion- fame reports them ; no, hot even pain and death: 
— dat oftehezmes in death, which by the laWof Nature we mult one day 
* undergo, is to be found great comfort, that ir comes buf once. And as. 
| 8 | for pain, reſolution of mind, which makes every burthen the lighter, 
ER dhe more Mibbotnly and conerÞrivufly it is enthared, will prove a 
| | 4 certain \remedy;:; that, one excellent quality 6f pain is, it muſt not be 
| 55 very great, if yet ĩt may be cncrcafed ;—and if it be great indeed, it 
5 cannot laſt much longer that all things therefore, which the nece -. 
| ty of the world brings upon us, are to be — . ' 


1 A ITO LT AVG 27 E277 Fal ti 1 66 
89884 ' x. * [1 'L , 


| 105 1 of i rechne 4. Ant ks 
| 70 1 Ven bu che and the like axis ama broughs 194 throng 
9 Fig fs conſt. nok iq; being; pleafurab15, but in fte — . | a 
z. when, be ſhall, be enamourtd with victue;.as the chief good of 
1 jo gu man; and fly from turpitude,,aothe only evil looking upon all other 
wings, as rickes; honoun,. ills, ſtrength, power Aid'dominion, with 
indifference, as. being ggither good not hag ih themſelves: he will no 
* Ionger want a monitor to inſtrust Hing,in Particulars, faying, rus you 
Je Rs "muſt walk ; thus you- muſh ſups Jubb a behauiatÞ* "becomes. a: mans. and ſuch, 
„ ii nder fer the fair ſexs e eee eee mam ald, an thus a but. 
| induſtriouſiy offer their, preſeriptions, fallow: 
de, they, ate nothing: more than What the pe- 
. de hola, and — Wie GP _ 
1 8 s not Ahe ming to bo jv wth e you Fon TIT 
our ſchools, you would find that the ee eee . 


af een ws A pet ge 10 | Wade or My als 
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1 . o 
but little credit ſrom his agdience. The giving therefore ſuch' parti- 


cular precepts is ſup 8. Or, take: it thus; if wht you propoſe 


to teach or adviſe be ambiguous or obſcure, you muſt explain, and 


prove it, by dint of argument; and if you prevail, ſach proofs and ar- 
guments are what do the bulineſs, and are ſufficient of themſelves, 
without the particular : thus uſe * your friend ;\ thus a fellow 
citizen; thus à companion: but Why ? becauſe # is juſt. Common- 
place then, relating to juſtice, will teach me all theſe things. Hence 
I find that equity is to be purſued upon its owh account; that we are 
not to be compelled thereto by fear; nor bribed by reward: that he is 
not a juſt man Who approves of any particular in this virtue, but the 
virtue itſelf, When I am perſuaded; and have imbibgd this principle, 


what ſignify thoſe particular precepts towards the edification of one 


thoroughly inſtructed before? To give precepts to the knowing, is 


' ſuperfluous, and too much; to gige them to thoſe who know nothing, 


is by no means enough; For they e only: me n n are 
to do, une . 22 


F © - 


Again; are theſe precepts neceſſary. 255 one e whe bath true notions of 
good and evil; or for onevho hath them not? He that hath them not, 


will never be moved” by any thing you can ſay ay to him; having his cars 


prejudiced with ſuch common notions,” as militgte againſt your admo- 


nitions; and he that forms a  tightgudgment of what he ought to avoid, 
and what to purſue, knows already how to act under every ciroum- 


Rance, without further inſtructions from you. All this "oo of phi- 
ron ans may dg be ſpared. eee its IA 


a 2 4 # Fl 6E EAaArzxATT” * 94414 
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There are un to which"! is ain the compmiſſing of 1 15 


either the mind hath contracted a malignity from falſe, opinions; or, 


if not already infected, it hath a propenſity thereto z and by this wrong 
bias, under ſome ſpecious reſemblance of truth, is. ſoon corrupted: it 


and..py ge it om every 
if ee and as yet ovly, prone 10 exil, 8 


e. it as Joon as poſſible before it FRM ang rh abit. 1Now 
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in both RY caſes the: folemn decrees of apt will ſufficiently 


enable us; whth _ manner of nn We 4 7 Wis would 
_ avail ae e | 


* 


- Beſides, were we to give precepts to every individual, the habour: 
och be infinite = for we muſt give one ſort to the uſurer; another to 
the huſbandman; another to the merchant; aeg to ſuch as dangle 


after the favour of princes, or of great men; another to thoſe who: 


make their court to their equals and another to thoft who-are obſe- 
quious to their faperjors: in matrimony you muſt teach a man how to 


behave to his wife, whom he married a virgin; and how to a widow; 


bow. to one who, brought him a large fortune; and to one whom * 
thought ſufficiently- : port1oned with virtue and good ſenſe: And think you 
not ſome difference is to be made between a barren and a fruitful woman; z; 
between one advanced in years and a mere girl; between a mother and 
a ſtep-dame ?- tke different ſorts are inconceivable; yet every individual 
requires a particular charge. But the laws or decrees of philoſophy are 


W _ contain every ia 


* 
. * . 
5 . % 8 Fo > * eng „ 2 
[ Ne. r 4234 an 6. - 6 W's N 8 12 
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Add B that the precepts b 4 a wile dan "ought to Be 9 nd 
certain; if infinite, they pertain not to wiſdom; for wiſdom. knoweth: 
the bounds of all things: therefore is this preceptiye part of philoſophy, 
to be rejected; *becauſe what it wage a= to 0. few. it cannot make good 
5 but wiſdom/extends to afl. 3 8 


e FIFY7Y OE EE FILLL HOES ai 1 


Al the difference between the” common (Feet: of” the world Ty 


| and of ſuch as. are. delivered into the hands of the phyſician, is, the 


one fort labours under a difeaſe, the other under falſe opinions. The. 
one hath dran the cauſes. of his frenzy. from an indiſpolition of the, ; 
body, the other is the fickneſs of the mind. Should any. one pretend, 
to preſcribe to the madman, Sow Be oug or to ſpeak, bow to walt, bows. 
to behave himſelf in public, and how in bate, ſuch a doctor would be. 


thought not leſs mad than his patient. Ny; "the black bilious humour, 

Muſt firſt he purged off, and the very cauſtf' the diſeaſe removed; 
and in like manner muſt we proceed with any other frenzy of the mind; 
J e 1 ER 5 
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this muſt firſt be diſcuſſed and driven away; or otherwiſe all manner 
of precepts; and admonitions will at preſent e far 
Ariſto,, whom we * to anſwer in every e 5; 


And firſt, in regard t the eye, it is faid, sf any N obftrufts the 

| ht, it muſt be removed.” I own that in this caſe there is no need of 
recepts to make a man ſee; but of medicines proper to clear the ſight, 
by removing the film or ſuffuſion, or whatever elſe obſtructs it: for by 

nature we ſee; and whoever removes any obſtacle, reſtores the eye to 

its proper uſe. But nature points not out the obligation of every duty. 
Beſides; he that is'cuftd.of a ſuffuſion in the eye, though he immedi- 
ately recovers fight himſelf, cannot give it to others; whereas he that.is 
cured of any malignity of mind, may poſſibly cure others. There is 
no need. of any exhortation or advice to underſtand the qualities of 
colours; the eye will. cuſtomarily, diſtinguiſh white from black with- 

out a teacher; but the mind wants many precepts before it can ſee the 

fitneſs of every action in life. Howbeit, the phyſieian not only cures 

the di ſeaſed eye, but alſo gives his advice, faying to His patient, you 

muſt not expoſe the eys as yet to tos glaring a light, bur mii proceed from 
darkneſs to a gloomy ſhade; and then venture further, till by degrees you 
arcuſtom it to endure broad day-light* you muſt not fludy immediately m_ 
dinner, nor impoſe a duty upon the eye when fivoln or watery (e). 

alſo the wind or wintery'cold front beating on your face; with the Or — 
monitions, that are as requiſite and uſeful as medieine itſelf. Thus I 
ſay OY think it v drt g to n * eie to beer enen 
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But error is faid to be the as of. for, ad that precepts are f lit 
avail," either in removing this, or in conguering falſe opinions concerning 
Food an evil. I grant chat precepts are not effectual of themſelves to 

Arxive a perverſe opinion from the underſtanding; yet it does not fol- 
low but that in ſome meaſure they may prove uſeful: for firſt, they 
undoubtedly refreſh the- memory; and, ſecondly; as they bring us to 
e prin Mew ant Wn en * bar Wr th in 8 whole. 
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You might as well ſay, thet all manner df oondblaklan ahä — 
are e eee, Are ee r beigen eden b n . 
5 | 4 „ ain iii. rt oneg de nf wwring of vlogqoty Far Bath. 
Iris ridlewlous,. ſoich Arita. 66 aubat 1 af 
Fs well; you muſt firs reffore: him ta health, without which all precepts 
ane to no purpge. But are not ſome things alike common both to tilt 
9 0 ſick and well, of hich they ought to be reminded 5 as, net te gat vo- 
. ©  ragiouflys not ta uſe immogerate exerciſe? So the poor and the rich have 
s | alike ſome, commen precepts : urs mer of averite, he faith, and you 
wil have 1 reaſon. 40 admoniſb either tha rich. or. pours when once the defires 
fub/ide: but it is one thing not to covet money, and another to know 
how to uſe it · The covetous know. no meaſure. in their deſires of it; 
| * ſuch an ALF not On- men ut now the right uſe of lt. 
ive ld m Si ingtie e e e 
e and all precepts. ae 5-439 WARE This i is 
falſe; for ſappaſe;ararice ,ralaxed; luxury, reſtrained,” raſhneſs curbed, 
„ and idleneſs ſpurred on; Hay even all vices: removed; yet have we. ſtall 
F to learn wherueonght wade Lene What: manner. Jin Hate ty Vr Naw 
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5 . eee neee 
Dice, Mediciges indeed heal got incurable. diſcaſes; yet are they to be 
. applied, if not by way of temedy, at leah in order to mitigate; and af- 
ſuage che pain Nas all the power of philoſophy, applied to this one 

purpoſe, can totally exadicate-fromghe wind an invstenate and ſtubborn 

| ISI evil; yet it will not follow that ch , ray con * me 8:00 
4 Ae” 2 1 5 1 aN not in all. 
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„ EATS IE Den” It may be, of. very great advantage; for ſometimes, though we know a 
, not." Adamopition. 
1 perhaps availeth. not in its deſign yet ĩt makes the mind mene intent, 
excites diligence, refreſhes the memory, eee + thing to: be 
loſt... We paſs regardleſs by rgany-things. that ar | | 
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not to comprehend things that are evident: it is neceſſary therefore 
ſometitmtes to inculcate geren, e WORN een . nh ep 


known. e 8 zona! 
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It will not be amiſs here to take 1 of che reproof of Calous | to- 
Vatinius, factum eſſe ambitum, ſcitis; 3 et hoc vos ſcire, omnes ſciunt, 
you know there has been bribery in the caſe; and all men. know that you 
Kos it. . You, know. that the duties of | friendſhip; are ever to be Felis, N 
gionſly obſerved; but you obſerve them not.. . You know that 18. 
unfair for a man. to require chaſtity in his wiſe; when he himſelf is 
continually hunting after, and « corrupting. the wives of other 1 men; 3 
and you. know, that as ſhe, ought t to have nothing t to do. with an adul- 
terer, f 10 ought you to | have nothing, to do. with A run per (d): but 
you, regard it not. Therefore it is 18 neceſfary that you ſometimes ſhould 
have your memory refreſhed; for it. ought not to be lulled allcep, but 
kept awake and of uſe. Whatever is. falutary : and. requiſite, muſt fre- 
quently. be brought. before and. impreſſed upon it. That what, i is pro- 
per may not only be known, te us, but worked into an habit. Adds 
alſo, that things, ho plain and manifeſt 5 . Jet abe PE 
12 n Went. ie 2091 13109. 1493605 5d 0 
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1 things, ink Ae are e bee e mecafſity for 'proafs | and 
ne. 31 confequeiitly' theſe: are: mat ds the bufineſty; aud not met 
Now beſides that even without proofs. the very authority of the adviſer 
goes a great way in the credit of the advice, as, ihe opinions of men 
learned in the law are accepted, without their giving a reaſon for them, 
the preſcriptions themlelves; and the manner wherein the) are deli- 
dered: are ſometimes of great weight: as hen intermixed with poetry, 
er contracted inty a, hort and ſolid ſeprence in proſe, like thoſe, of 
gate: Ens non quod opus eſt, ſed quod neceſſt ęſt; buy: not, every 
| e en fringed 74.neceffary-»; Quod. nan opus oft, aſſe 
eee e e 150 4 nat ment, Fee 
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rity; xo bebe, huſband well your time (f}; yon car, know thyſelf (. 
mum a reaſon, when any one 5 che following? 
5 | Injuriarum remedium eſt oblivio. none 
1 is injury s beſt cure (S); . 
. Fortes fortuna adjuvat. n 


0 + Tos 
| Fo ortune promotes the brave ().. 


2 . 12 e 2 BR ipſe ſibi Ott. 
8 The idle ſtand in their own way (RJ... 
I ES: as theſe want no advocate. Ml touch the paſſions; 
a | and: let Nature exert ber own. power they cannot but do good. Our 
—_ minds carry in them the ſeeds of what is right and fit, which are ſtirred 
up by admonition, as a ſpark of fire, being aſſiſted by an agreeable blaſt, 
bär forth into a flame. Virtue rouſeth herſelf, when touched or | 
en. Befdes, many things lie dormant in our minds, and quite 
ilregarded, till being quickened by admonitions, tliey begin to ſhew 
mſbeir Worth; and there are other ſcattered. here and there, which the 
{38 utiderflanditig, not properly exerciſed, cannot recollect; and therefore 
Aꝛ᷑re they to be got together, and ſet infone” view, that they may be 
5 Tnore effectual, and caſe the burkhened mind. Or, if precepts are of 
| | 0 uſe, all diſcipline and inſtruction are to be extermĩnated, and we 
15 a muſt be content, with rude. Nature alone: but they Who ſay this ſeem 
| . not to know that ſome men have quick and lively parts, and others are 
8 dull and ſtupid; as one man is much more ingenious than another. 
2 | But the natural powers of the mind are nouriſhed, and grow ſtronger 
| by precepts; from hence he adds new opinions to ſuch as were e | 
and learns to cprreft every vicious principle. 50. fi e een n e, 
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x Fung one; it is Hild; Its not the decrees 4 Spy ow will 
_ is prof Zim," when Hd aid bond bybis fine? Why, in this; | 
it d $6 looſe hin from them. Forafmuch as his natural difpofition 
HP goodneſs is not totally Wan but only obſcured and oppreſied; it 
botdetime endeavobrs to raiſe and exert ithIF-aguinſt-evil;1and being o 
happy as to meet with 2 guide, and to be aflifted with good counſel; 
ger, aid recovets itſelf; provided it be not ſo tho- : 
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For in ſuch a caſe; I ou, that not even diſeipline; ſupported. by all 
the powers of philoſophy, would be able to. reſtore it. Beſides, what 
difference is there between the decrees and the procepts: of philoſophy, 
except'that the former are general and the latter ſpecial? they both giva 
un, beg ate x gras, 5 eee \ 
| eee Iris Ul, * tag from Hoary, all 
audmonitiom is ſuperfluous. By no means; for learned as you ſuppoſe; a 
man therein; there are many things which he ought to do, for which 
he does not thoroughly perocive the obligation: as we are not only hin- 
dered by the paſſions from doing thoſe things, which wie approve, and 
' know to be good; but by not being able to find out what every exi- 
gency may require of us as a duty; our minds are ſometimes ſo very 
ſedate and compoſed, as not to exert themſelves in lkoking after the 
. 0 ee which admonition aer out to us. 
leo wort cen wn fee Ol Nr bi 
. "Bigek fith he; eee wer endes 9 and in their 
ſtead plate ſuch at are tr und juſt; and admonition will have nathing left 
to b. The mind undoubtedly is governed, and rightly ordered by 
theſe means, but not by theſe only. For though What is good and - 
what-is evil may be gathered from arguments ; yet precepts have their 
ſeveral provinces and prudence and juſtice conſiſt of particular offices; 
and all offices are directed by precepts. Beſides the judgment itſelf 
concerning good and evil is confirmed by the execution of offices, to 8 2 
which we are induced by precepts. For they agree with cach other; 
neither can general precepts! go before, but the particular will follow 
them, eee e ee n n 
5 mate e al . 


8 faith 84 en This is Elena fl: for they a1 are 
not infinite concerning the greateſt and moſt. momentous. affairs; though 
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Ns due, he Rith, pperenids to cure madirſs iy precepte ; aud therefore 
not the matignity of the minds” The caſe is not the ſame; for if you take 
away madneſs the patient is reſtored to health; but if we have excluded 
ſome falſe 6 opinions, it does not follow all: the agenda / things not to he 
omitted ) are cleatly ſeen: or, if this did follow, yet admonition will 
ſtrengthen and confirm the moral ſenſe of good and evil. It is like- 
wiſe falſe, that prevepts have no ect with madmen for though of them- 
{elves they bannt cure, yet they aid and aſſiſt therein; as menaces and 


chaſtiſement have been of uo in reſtraining the ſallies of ſome madmen. 
I am ſpeaking only of thoſe madmen, Wa n are Thattered, but. 


not entirely loſt. 12 4127 3 ritt eit: 177 | N. ig 1 2 11 l 15 415 
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But low 51, it 18 rejoined, nabe not mon do ahoays what 15 right, and 
what art hiſt but precepts, mixed with threatenings Ves; there is this. | 


difference between them: firſt,” laws do not always perſuade, becauſe 
they threaten ; but precepts pretend not to compel any one, they only 
intreat. And 2ly; laws deter us from doing evil, but precepts exhort 
us to do what is right: Add hereunto, that laws alſo promote good 


morals: foraſmuchi as they do not only command, but inſtruct. Herein 
chen 1 differ from Poptoniar ; L approve not of the Prefacts to. Plato 


bock of ys (% f for a law'ought to be very ſhort, that it may be the 
more. eaſily comprehended and received by the unſſcilful: it Mould bear 
the reſemblance of à divine oracle. It ſhould- command, and not diſ-. 
Nothing ſeems to me more inſipid and impertinent than a long 
preamble. to a law... "Adviſe me, tell me at once, hat you would have 


me do. 1 liſten, not in order to learn but to obey. Laws then have: 


their ue fincé it is obſervable that in r 8 where OO are 


bad ordnances there are W thotals. J —˙ A wi 
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6 * ＋ N N it wilt be aid, EAR buch oe. * Trac; 
neither doth philofopty" itſelf; yet it is not upon this account uſeleis 
and ineffectual in forming aright the minds of men-. And what ih, is 


philoſophy, but the law of life? But were wie to ſuppole the kws of no | 
uůſe or profit, it does not follow that admonitions are likewiſe uſeleſs: 


you might” as well Gay that there ny uſe in : confolations] exhorta- 
tions, | 
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tions, diſſuaſion, reproof, and commendation: for all theſe are different 
kinds of admonition; by which we attain to a perſect ſtate of mind. 


Nothing is more apt to inveſt the mind with virtue; to fix the waver- 
ing; to ſtrengthen the weak; to recall the yiciouſly-inclined, and con- 


firm them in all goodneſs than the converſation of good men: for it 


deſcends by degrees into the heart; and to be often ſeen, and often 
heard, hath the ſame effect as precepts. Nay, the bare meeting with a 
-wiſe man hath its uſe; there is ſomething to be learned from a great 


and a good man, even though he were ſilent. I cannot indeed ſo well 


expreſs the particular good to be found therein, as that I have really 
found it from experience. There are ſome alimalcules, as Phædbn ob- 
ſerves, that are ſcarcely perceptible hen they bite you; and ſo very 
fine and ſharp their ſting, - that you ſcarce can feel it; a ſwelling how- 

ever ſhews that you have been ſtung, though no wound appear therein. 
The like will happen to you in the converſation of wiſe men; you will 
not perhaps be apprehenſive how, or in what manner they have done you 
good, e Wy Ves _ tj __ Wann Om _= 6:4 Huy 
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But what 1s all as it will be gad, to 2s db >, 1 will tell you: 
"gl precepts, if well attended to, will, in all probability, have the» 
like effect with good examples. Pythagoras faith () that the mind 
and thoughts of thoſe who enter the temple and ſee before them the 
aweful images of the Gods, are differently affected. from thoſe who 
| attend the voice of ſome oracle at the door. But who will deny, that 


4 even the moſt illiterate are powerfully ſmitten with certain 2 of 
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CLE od zac Do ar yon would hirve others do unto you . Stig 
"Whin we 1 as theſe, we are OY Arik with 
"their force and propriety; without being permitted in the leaſt to doubt 
or Be authority. And why? becauſe truth an 5 
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16 * dont ae further argument; If reverence then to either Setſans>ar 
5 ſtmings can reſtrain the mind, and check us in out vicious courſes, why 
ſhould not admonition do the fame, though we make uſe only of bate 

5 ak precepts ? But t muſt be owned, that fach admonition is more pre- 

3h ____  waleht, and ſtrites deeper, which adds a teaſon for whatit commands, 

| and ſhews. for what,” and wherefore ſuch a thing is to be done, and alſo 
| awhat' profit will accrue to the doer from a ready and dutiful :obedience. 
ole” If authority 429; Þift tee pg eee oc | 
1 | nee Ro Ran: > panty onion 
Nara n of ol tate dl © ae s ans oedema 
+> Mien dr dir ie nts: twꝗwo parts (7). the contemplation of truth and 
| action: good inſtitution teacheth contemplation, admonition action; 

W and upright actions exerciſe and diſplay virtue. If a maa on de good 
by petſuaſion, he can alſo by giving good advice; therefore if acting 

uprightly be neceſſary to virtue, and admonition points gut the fitaeſs 

Ge | of action, then is admonition allo neceſſary. Two things greatly con- 
* The Ti ttibute to ſtrengthen the mind; aſſurance. of dhe truth, and confidence 

1 : therein; both which are greatly owing to admonition: for we truſt to 
itz and when we do ſo, the mind is elevated, and all a6.conbdgyce : | 
admonition thtadfars it net Wenne ee Hen: HG ofabrong bung 

bai 24, potty (43 e dim ofte;. of 57 

WE 44/1 Martbus- Agrippa, a man of . ace i Was 

dbdapph, fornthe! public good, amoiig alk thoſe whom the civil wars had 
readerei fumous and powerful, Was wont to fag, that he was much 
andebted to that ſentence, Concordia parye res cxeſcant, diſcordia 

; maximæ dilabuntur ; by concoru ſinall thing reaſe, and 4y diſcurd the 

"* - greateſt fall into ruin; and that from bone ho(hecame. an affectionate 
ET Tg > pbrother, and a faithful friend. If ches ach ſentences, familiarly 

5 entertained in the mind. form it atights--why. Gauld not this part of 
philoſophy, conſiſting of the like ſentences, have: the ſame effect? Part 

Het bot virtue conſiſts in g . ut in the exerciſe .or 
1 1 785 practice of it. A man muſt firſt learn, and then conſm what he hath | 
| min ent .and if ſo, not only. nn re” . 
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80 Pbalgply, it is ſaid, id divided tuto two things; knowledge, and an 
habit of the mind (): for be that bath learned it, and perceives what i- 
0 be done and what to be avoided, is not completely a wiſe man, until hes 


mind be transformed; as it were, into thoſe things which he hath learned: 


tbe third part therefore, which conſiſis of precepts, being compoſed of the 


Former two, is fuperfluaus.; becauſe the other two ſuffice to accompliſh wir- 


tus. On this account then all conſolation would be ſuperfluous ; for 


this likewiſe. conſiſts of the two. things before mentioned ; as alſo ex- 
hortation, perſuaſion, and even argumentation, for this alſo proceeds 
From the habit of a mind well compoſed, and eſtabliſhed in goodneſs. 
But not withſtanding theſe proceed from a habit of mind, yet the beſt 
r eee e ee ney 


Beſides, all that hath been hitherto advanced relates to a man — 


pletely, perfect, and who hath reached the ſummit of human felicity: 
but to this men generally make but flow advances: in the mean time 


| the way of righteouſneſs is to be ſhewn to the man, who is as yet im- 


perfect. but who is continually making ſome further progreſs: · wiſdom 
perhaps may preſent herſelf at laſt to ſuch a one without the help of 


Admonition, hen ſhe hath brought him to ſuch a paſs, that he cannot 


be moved to do any thing but what is right. It is neceſſary howeyer 


0 eee 
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ie of Weihe bes, Children are taught by rule; their fingers 
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a man to wait the time, when, nen 
Know his doty, he may chance to wander, and by wandering. in error 
eee eee me techs ſtate; as can poſſibly give, him cgy- 
be governed, until he is capp- 


bare held and directed by another, hand, and carried through the ſevegal 
; figures and proportiens of letters ; then they are ordered to imitate 
ſome copy, and from thenee learn to ſettle their hand or manner of 
gy enen een anne led and inſtructed 
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the common people. For it is a m 
| Wich us (e); they! ſteal upon us, and are engrafted into us as we gro- 


| nd whatever eld there ay be, for which we ar preſſed and trampled 
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by rüle and precept t. And thus have 1 endeavoured to prore that the 
Preceßtive Parker 1 is WI 24. men; Wr r 40 tide} 
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But it is further aſk'd, whether this alone is ſufficient” La make a man 
truly wiſe? We ſhall anſwer this queſtion another day: in the mean 


D 10 42 | | Sh An (319% 6h 


While, omitting other arguments, is it not evident that we ſtand in 


need of ſome advocate or tutor, at leaſt to countermand the c common 

precepts of the world? Scarce any word comes to our ears but what is 
prejudicial to us: they hurt us, who bleſs and wiſh' us well; and they = 

Hurt us, who malign and curſe us: for the imprecations of theſe ſtrike 


us into a panic; and the affection of the other prompts us to ill, by 


withing us all worldly proſperity; foraſmuch as it drives 6s to a diſtant 
good, uncertain "yn erroneous; when we may 8 eee at 5 
| prog e g n | 
(05 ATT £060 un ality bas an 0919217173 ant x2 allt Iin east 
ö Tt is alot impo ente: to walk ape out parents nay our Kr 
vants entice'us to al nor does any one err to his on prejudice alone; 
but ſpreads folly among his neighbours, and catcheth it likewiſe in his 
turn from them: from whence the vices of the common people become 
general; for they communicate then from one to another, and in 
making others worſe they become ſo theinſelves ; they learn all manner 
of evil, and then teach it; from whence comes that monſtrous pile of 
Mice); whereby every one becomes as wiſe as fue 4 pj in the Pa! 
hr ee g r e e eee ee e ee 
It is —— therefore we bund Rave (ine beter t to chock us now 


and then; to chaſe away idle rumours (1), and gainſay the flatteries of 5 
iſtake to think that vices · are born 


up. Therefore by frequent admonitions we muſt tepel thoſe falſe opi- 


nions that” are for ever ringing in our ears. Nature obligeth us to no 


"fin Whatever; ſhe brought us forth ſound and free; nothing that might 


indne our avarice hath ſhe placed in open "fight; gold and ſilveriſhe 


Hath put under our feet, that we might preſs and trample upon them; 


upon 


i 
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upon ourſelves : ſhe hath given us a countenance erect towards heaven 
Y, that we might look up and behold her great and wonderful works: 
as, the riſing and ſetting, of the ſun, the ſwift motion of the voluble 
world, that by day gives a delightful view of the things on earth, and 
by night diſplays the glittering ſplendour of the heavens; the progreſ- 
ſion of the ſtars, ſeeming flow, when compared with the rapid courſe 
of other bodies; and yet exceeding ſwift, if we conſider the vaſt ſpaces 
they travel over with inceſſant velocity; the eclipſes alſo of the ſun 
and moon, when in oppoſition; theſe and many other the like won- 
derful phznomena, whether they proceed in a regular courſe, or break 
forth ſuddenly from ſome hidden cauſe, as the nightly ſtreams of fire, 
and the flaſhes of lightning ( meteors) from the opening heavens, with- 
out any ſtroke or ſound of thunder; the beams alſo, and pillars, and 
other various appearances of flames : theſe, I fay, Nature hath placed 
viſibly above our heads; but gold and filyer, and iron (z), (which on 
their account knows no reſt), hath ſhe hid in the earth, as being danger- 
ous things for us to be truſted withal: we brought them to light, 
only to ſcramble and fight for them: we ourſelyes took the pains, to 
dig. up. from the very bowels of the earth, both the cauſes and inſtru- 
ments of our dangers: we have truſted our miſery to fortune; and are 
not aſhamed. to hold thoſe: things in the higheſt eſtimation, which lie 
buried in the loweſt depth of the earth. Would you know how falſe 
a glare it is, which dazzleth your eyes? Believe me, nothing can be 
more abject and vile than theſe things are, while ſunk and involved in 
their native ſoil. For why? when they are firſt drawn from the mines 
in the ore, nothing can be more ill- favoured, till they are worked into 
form, and purged from the droſs: only behold the workman, by whoſe 


BY hands this ſteril and ſhapeleſs kind of carth is refined: you fee how 


they. are beſmeared with dirt and ſmoke; but theſe, things rather defile 
the mind than the. body; and there is more wat Mienen in the PR 
beer of them, 17 5 ern r 


Ir is antes eek ka men. Mould: fi ice A. 5 
fome counſellors of a good underſtanding and ſound judgment, that 
they ay eres the voice of truth amidſt ſo S. confuſion, and ſuch a 


. jargon 


. 


1 
g . 
6 
n 
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jargon of falßties: and what ſhell that voice utter? Why, ſuch good 


and wholeſome eeunſel as may open your ears, when deafened by ſo 
many vain and ambitious clamours, that are every where poured forth 


around you. Let it inform you, that there is no reaſon for pon to envy 


thoſe ham the vulgar call great and happy; or, that vain applay 


fo Poul 
ſhake and diſturb the fuer compofure of a. ſound mind; ot, that 4 nan 


chathed in purple, and ſtalbin along aith the enjigns of authority carried 
| before him, ſhould make you diſdain your tranquillity of ſoul; or that you 


Houli thin Bum a greater and more bappy- man, to whom” every ont gives 
way, than yourſelf, whom the beadle drives out of the way before him. "Te 


you likewiſe would exerciſe a power, that may be or xf ourfelf, 
and een SIO en Vice We _— Werte Cd  MEULITNE 


4 11 5 1 * pe 10 31 * ve + : f CELLO 3441 ; 


There are K ſet fre to ibs, add throw FOO towns that 
have ſtood ſafe and impregnable many ages; Who raiſe platforms as 


high as caſtles, and overturm walls of an immenſe height, with batrer- 


ing rams and other engines of war; there are many who have'drove | 
armies before them, and preſſing hard upon the flying enemies; and 
covered with the blood of nations, have made their way to the great 


ocean; and yet cheſe mighty conquerors have been conquered by looſe 
deſires. No one could withſtand them, when ruſhing'on in full ca- 
feer; neither could they themſelves withſtand the te 


bition and mae: dip on args ſeemed to be driving ui notre $þ were 
driven ante e | | en 


: > ö Cx » * * ; 
2 99 11 1 * * 4 7 27 8 iy 11 LTH Tt? "i Nee 11 1 Fi x* 347 N ] k ++ er . 


<H ig madneſs drove . plu Ting divers 


countries; and fill ranging into unknown regions. For can you 
think the man in his ſenſes, who” firſt hegan upon the deſtruction of 
| Greece, and ſeined upon every ching chat was valuable therein: he en- 
| flaved Sparta, and made” Athens" filent: and not contented with the 
+ . ſpoils of many cities, which his father Phil y Had either conquered or ; 
bought, he fell upon other unprovoked, and and carried his arms 55 
it throughout the known' world; nor was he ever tired with acts of cru- 
_ elty; imitating herein the wild beaſts,” Who generally tear mote than 


e eee miny cities into" one; both 


mptations of am- | 


a 
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the Greeks and Perfians dread his power; and the nations that were 
free under Darius ſubmit to his yoke; yet he till puſheth on, and 
would fain extend his conqueſt beyond the riſing or ſetting ſun; he 
cannot bear to be confined by the pillars of Bacchus (in the eaſt), or of 
Hercules (in the weſt). He endeavours to force Nature herſelf ; he 
hath no mind to march; yet will not ſtay in any place; as reſtleſs as 
an heavy weight, which thrown down an hill, will not reſt till it 
comes to the bottom. 15 


f 80 neither did * or virtue inſtigate Cneius Pompey to wage either 
foreign or domeſtic wars; but mad with the love of falſe greatneſs at 
one time, he marched his army into Spain, and againſt Sertorius; at 
another time he took upon him to humble the pirates, and ſcour the 
ſeas: ſuch were his pretexts to keep up an army, and maintain his 
power. What drew him into Africa, what into the North, what 
againſt Mzthridates, and into Armenia, and every corner of Ajfia? 
What, but an inſatiable thirſt of greatneſs, when no one but himſelf 
ede 2 could be greater? 


* 


And whas ee ae Cæſar to ruin himſelf and the common- 
wealth? Glory, ambition, and an unmeaſurable deſire of pre- eminence. 
He could not endure to have one maſter; though the Republic was 
contentedly ſubject to the dominion of two (Conſuls. ) Or, think 
you, that it was a virtuous principle, that puſhed on Caius Marius, 
who was once Conſul (for he was once duly elected, the other ſix times 
he gained his point by bribes or force of arms ) to undergo ſo many 
_ perils, when he ſlaughtered the Cimbrians and Germans; and purſued 
Fugurtha through the deſerts of Aficat an No; Marius led an army; 
Bar e led * | l us 247; 


* Theſe 1 men ; wh a * al 1 were mee , miſerably | 
'thaken ; like whirlwinds that invelope the things they ſeize upon, but 
are themſelves toſſed about, and ruſh with the greater force, being 
under no command. And therefore when theſe heroes have cruelly 
5 2 nr TEE, themſelves feel the N violence wherewith 
er- II. n 1 | 59 they 


+ 
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they inflicted others. There is no teaſon you ſhould think hy one 


es in the N -e an his OT end; a ns 
„ A te 14 
Al theſe neten which we « daily fog! "way 3 of, are 469 15 Ne 
in memory; and our hearts, full of evil ſurmiſes, are to be cleanſed. 


Virtue muſt diſengage us from our preſent employ, and take its due 


place in the mind, in order to extirpate all pleaſing lyes againſt the 


truth; to ſeparate us from the common people, (to whom we give too 


much credit) and to confirm us in ſincere and juſt opinions. For this 
is wiſdom; to return to Nature, and to be n. to the u Unto | 


from CN tere errors had drove WW e 5 
11. is a great ſtep ed health nd Ads 3 to e btb 5 


counſellors of folly, and to have fled from the common people, who 


are daily corrupting one another. That you may know this to be true, 


behold how differently men live in public and in private: yet it is not 


ſolitude that᷑ teachetk ſimplicity and innocence; nor does a country- life 


of itſelf make us more frugal and temperate; but it is the having no 


witneſs. or ſpectator which makes many vices, that have no other aim 
but to be ſeen and admired, ſubſide of themſelyes. Who would be 


cloathed in purple was there no one to gaze upon him? vrho in private 
would have dainties ſerved up to him in a golden diſh? who, when ; 


lying under the ſhade of a green tree in ſome rural ſpot, would diſplay 


the pomp of luxury? No man is very ſpruce and ſumptuous when by 


himfelf, or even in the preſence of two or three ſervants or familiars, 
: but according to the number and: quality of his viſitants, makes he a 
| thew of his coſtly vanities. S0 that the chief inſtigation to all thoſe | 


things we are ſo fooliſhly mad after, is, the teſtimony of ſuch as know 
and admire us: take away the witneſs, and you will aboliſh thoſe fond 


64 deſires. Ambition, luxury and pride, require a * 40 vou will 
5 certainly o cure 7 11 you vol = 1 how: tarts abt ſ 


555 And b 789 if kits in «:neify 1 Wie I Cp * 
requiſite to have always a monitor at our elbow.; who in oppoſition to 
Hlatterers, and ſuch as commend a large eſlate, ould 2 Ou the 
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man who is contented with a little, and who meaſures his wealth by the 
good uſes he makes of it: againſt thoſe, who extol favour and power, 
let him recommend retirement, when, devoted to the ſtudy of litera- 
ture; and a mind withdrawn from external things, to reflect upon its 
own real and proper good. Let him ſhew how theſe great men, who 
in vulgar eſtimation are accounted happy, tremble and are aſtoniſhed at 
their envied height; and have a very different opinion of themſclves, 
from what others entertain of them: that what ſeems a lofty ſeat to 
others, ſeems. to them but a ſeep and broken rock: therefore are they 
ſpiritleſs, and ſhudder with fear when they look down from this dan- 


| gerous precipice of greatneſs: they ſuſpect a thouſand accidents to which 


their lippery ſituation is ſubject; then they dread what they ſo greatly 
courted : and the proſperity which hath made them troubleſome and 
injurious to others, lays an heavier burthen upon themſelves : then 
they extol a calm retirement, and the ſweet liberty of being their own 
maſters : ſplendour grows diſtaſteful to them, and they gladly ſeek a 
diſcharge from their high offices: then at length you ſhall ſee them 


play the philoſophers, through fear, and take good counſel from their 


wretched ſituation: for theſe two things ſeem inconſiſtent with each 
other, a good fortune, and a found mind: as we are generally more wiſe 


in adverſity; ; but e is apt to blind the judgment, and warp us 
in our —_ wid aways] 48 


. % \ 
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ANNOTATIONS, Lee. 


* Maretui i in his preamble to this Epiſtle is 8 as 450. band the decretal or dog- 


matical philoſophy ; Seneca defends the exhortatory or preceptive: but particularly, that from a 
diligent peruſal of this Epiſtle may be learned what is the true meaning of that obſcure ſentence 
in the firſt book of Tully's Offices, Omnis de officio duplex eſt, quzſtio ; every gueftion relating to 
duty is twofold, i. e. either ae. which none rg rte commentators 


- ſeem to have hit upon before. 
| a) This is fomewhatlike what St. * ſaith; ws brother or fifter be naked, 2 97 


daily food; and one of you' ſay unto bin, depart in peace,” be ye warmed and filled,” notwichfanding 
Je give them not thoſe things be ee acinar; <vhat doth Clark 1 „ 


1 See Epp. 24. 30. 78. % | 
(5) The Stoics ſuppoſed all men to eee though thn drank not TY 


| bore nor dere themſelves to a phyſician. : ee ee ra/cen Hb e n 


. lInfſanire putas ſolennia me; neque ride W 84 
6 E Ep. i. 1. 101. x Tet abr l; Sette, 


15 


164 n 


ve To laugh, nor think I want à doftor's care, 
Or guardian from the Pretor. Creech. 


See the fourth Paradox of Tully, (omnes ſtultos infanire, that every fool ira nne whick is ſup- 


poſed to be addreſſed to Cladius, who had driven 7. ully into exile. 
e Non eſt quod plenis ac tumentibus imperes] Szetonjus (in Tiberio;) contentis ac e tumen tibus 
oculis proſequi. To fx or Pain the eyes, ſays Lipfins, as in love or devotion. 

64 Lactant. 1.6. c. 23. Servando igitur ab utroque fides alteri eſt, imò exemplo continentiæ 
docenda uxor, ut ſe caſte gerat, iniquum eſt enim ut ipſe exigas quod præſtare ipſe non poſſis. Fide- 
liqy therefore in the married flate is reſpecti vely required from both parties : without which the rational 
and moral human ſpecies could be retained with no rules of order, becoming their nature; no 


decency; but a variable, unſettled, roving appetite, would ſoon. gain the tranſcendency over rea/on,- 


and introduce univerſal confuſion. Marriage was therefore rendered holy and honourable by a par- 
ticular ſanction of the all-wiſe, omnipotent Creator. | 
14 Marriage, theu  eafieſt, Jafeft, happieft fate“ 
| Let debauchets and drunkargs thee prophane ;=— 

(What follows I cannot recolle&, nor whoſe lines they are) | | 

(e) By not obſerving theſe two precepts of Cato, I. believe many have been impoſed upon under the: 
ſpecious pretence of buying bargains. Our Engliſh proverbs are Good cheap is dear. A good bar- 
gain is a pickpurſe: The French ſay, Bon march? tire s, argent hors de bourſe. As I ſaw an old 
gentlewoman buy a a parcel of alots-which ſhe would not taſte, and nnen becauſe they; 


; were offered at a penny cheaper than the uſual price. 


This precept Clemens of Alexandria interprets two ways; FG e life is > and 
therefore ought nor to be Jpent in vain or idle amuſements ; or, that wwe ought to be careful in” our daily: 
neben, ET ſhould live ſo long as to want neceſſaries. See Ep. i. (N. a.) 

| Take Time while Time is; for Time will away. Scotch Proverb; | _ 

(eg) * Tis whe; as Seneca ſays, ſuch” ſentences as theſe want no advocate: yet, as the different whos. 
- and application of them may be acceptable to ſome ſort of readers, I ſhall further obſerve, that 751. 
is the firft of the three ſentences which Plato ſaith were fixed upon the doors of the Delphic Oracle, 
as is Oy AE} 6 Lav come from God. Among the oY eee this verſe :. 

N Ta 91a: gur TAVTEXs 20. x,“. n | Nw ; 
Nomnus Marcellus quotes a ſatire by Varro under this title; ELL | : 
ee Fama celebrata per orden | . 


9 


lttera, cognoſcique ſibi quem que jubet. | 
Fennel aich i it came down from heaven, e cœlo deſcendit. But Oi gives it to 8 $ 


Socrates the Platonic, to Apollo. Diogenes gives it to Thales; Antiſthenes | to Phenomoe the Sybil; 


but that Chile made uſe of it. Tha/es being aſked, 7i er, I oxen ; what is a difficult thing ? 
anſwered, fo know one's /elf. Ti #0x00v; what an eaſy thing ® any Vavrite2 a1, to give advice. 


ut /e qui/que noſcat, c. This, doubtleſs, is the meaning of the precept of Apollo, which adviſes every 


one to know himſelf. I do. not apprebend his intention ta have been, that we ſhould inform ourſelves of 
our flature and male; nor do 1 addreſs myſelf to your body; when therefore be {aith know yourſelf, he |! 


: 


ro another, Cicero, (Tuſe. Qu. I. 26.) Nimirum hanc habet vim præceptum Apollanis, quo monet, 


Faith this, f inform yourſelf of the nature of your ſoul, fur the boch is but a kind of velſel or receptacle 


of the foul. Whatever your foul doth, is your own at . To know. the ſoul then, unleſs it had been 
mo would not have. Been a precept of that excellent wiſdom, as to be attributed to a God. And 


elſewhere, * e, but e us underfland nr 
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Teoecum habita, et ndris quam fit tibi curta ſupellex. Perl, iv. 57. 
; _ - Survey thy foul, not what thou deft appear, . CH ; 
® 3 p& | But what thou art, and find the beggar there, Dryden. 
* Teipſum concute Hor. 8. I. 3. 35, | 
Examine then thyſelf with ſtrideſt care. 


Feacrobin tells us of one, who conſulting the oracle, aſked, by what means he might attain happi-- 
10. ? it was anſwered, Know: thy/elf. But this anſwer was ſuppoſed to have been given to Cræſus. 
ne like it is that of — 
EI. Amd d, Cixrire, de TH epbret.. 
| | As thou art mortal, think of mortal things. . | 
Some give it to Homer as the grand ſource of all wiſdom and ARS From Hector“ declining to 
fight, with. Ajax, knowing him to be a better man,, | 
| Atuar ros & heave peaxum THSLOVI® an. | 
Ajax he founs thro all the dire debate, ö 1 
Ad fears that arm, whoſe force he felt ſo late. 8 
This admirable ſentence however is bantered by the comic poet Menander 3- 
Kare TOA &þ 0 u „ Kaas anhin, 
70, 58. rewTar, XptonuwTeiper apo. 
 Tayran TSS BANS». | 
Tall not of that. fam d ſentence; Know Wet | F 
*Tevere better far a man ſhould know the world. 
(3) Magni eſt animi injurias obliviſci. . Cic. (de Orat.) Jt for gen of mind to forget 
an injury: Delle ingiurie il remedio a lui ſcordarfi. Tal. 
| Semper et-infirmi * animĩ exiguique voloptas- 
Ultio——)Juv, xii. 191. 
Revenge betrays a weak and little mind. . 4 
Jag Fortes enim non modo fortuna adjuvat, ut eſt in veteri >roverbio, fed: multo magis ratio. 
Cic. (Tuſc. Q ii.) It is not Fortune alone that ait and advanceth the brave, but Aa which, by: 
certain precepts, as it were, confirms even courage it/elf. | 
Audentes forteſque Deus juvat. Owid.. | Y 
—— Audaces adjuvat ipſa Venus. Id. Tn ' 
A faint heart never won fair lady. Prov. 
or as the French ſay, Le couard n' aura bells amie.- 95 , n | 
AAN ot per dFvuarres Ang pecd v Tpor die ic ricrre. ö | »- 
— Timidi nunquam ftatuere tropæa. | = 
No trophies-ever grac'd a coward name. 
| Tipde oophes ids N das venf: Huna adjupoper verd. 
| X@pis. dt, CAC, xd: GOA | x 
: Unle/s to wiſdom fortitude is jein d, | | 6 
„Tue, enſue, and fortune proves undi. ; 
(0 80 Gronevias, that ic may ſeem an Motte. . | 1 
| | Tale falke have the mt labour, Prov. - SEES. e i . 
1 Lua is ibe i bh e 
Luallaſi turns the edge vir. 
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Deſuetudo omnibus pigtitiam, Fenn en ae. bene 
. Di/uſe begets idleneſe, aui lene a lethargy. 
(1) $i tamen illam diutina peſtis non inferit, nec 3 am om.) but Muretus from 


Pincian reads it, fi tamen illam diutina peſtis infecit' net enecuit, provided the contagion of fn, 
2 hath fo long infected it, had not quite deſtroyed in.  Gronovius prefers the former, becauſe 
ern uſeth the word inf, in a ſtronger ſenſe, than merely a flight and eaſily-· curable diſorder. 

ey 9. Dit in' Ms" vitits jacuimus; elui difficile ny non wn 09! uu nee, ſed ane 
Ep. 71. Animum non coloravit ſed i»fecit. ALY f 
(m) But as Seneca, faith 'Muretns, differs from Poſedeniue, fo I muſt "OT beate to „ differ from 
Seneca: for I think the prefaces to the laws of Plato are admirable; firſt, on account of the love of 
virtue, Which is fo eminently diſplayed therein: and, ſecondly, that where this prevails not, the 
minds of men are to be drawn off from ſin and wickediieſs by the fear of puniſhments, under the 


ſanctions ſubjoined to thoſe prefaces. Be this as it will, nothing, I think, can be more juſt than 


what Seneca here ſaith, with ge 5A to the brevity of laws; and nothing more applicable to our due 
obſervance of the poſitive laws of God, in the "Chriſtian ſcheme, than ' kis z mone, dic quid me 
velis feciſſe: non diſco, ſet pareo. Tell ne what you world hade me do; Tan all obetditnce; God 
hath told us what we ought to do, and what to believe; and if through the weakneſs of our under- 
ſtandings we cannot in ſome caſes ſee the reaſon of ſach a law; vr, whete the ſublimity of the ſub- 
je& will admit of no greater clearneſs, give a reaſon of the things we believe; yet we may give a 


good reaſon for our belief in thoſe thin 8 1. is the word and wilh 6 of God, | therefore Wwe believe 3 We 


£13" .3 bh 


lie ve, and ther ore gor obey; ww. Nt 
(#) Cicero, (it. de leg.) t illud bent Adden eſt « Pythagora, doctinmo viro, b maximi et 


pietatem et religionem verſari in animis, cum rebus Wu operam daremus. That the time when” 
men are moſt honeſt, is, when they preſent themſelves "before the Geds. This i is mentioned likewiſe by 
Plutarch. De Superſt. p. 169. De Def. Orac. p. 447 47 e FT 8 
* Fn Fache VF 
falidio. Iva our Engliſh proverb, v0 much of one ? rng is good. for 1B x. 
Diogenes aſcribes it af "Pythagoras 43 A orie t to N; others Ts s to Tale, and others to” $ olon ; ; 1 


: 2 :4 Rs e tr TC - 
ſome aſcribe it, as the agſce teipſum, to Homer from Od. 1 eee Wem 
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se love too much, hate — 280 TO ine F 0 
Au both the golden mean AW tondiiin.” "Pope." © 655 5 Nie 
r ̃ Q eee ee, 
Mere it's runs, nal” dH eee ., 657: e 
eee We beſt of things beyond their ma five thy ; © 7 n tan | 
Sub balmy bleſſing, love's rudeating joys frag ee LIES bh 
ue fraft, the dance; aubate er mankind dg; eee e e 


e 2 23 charms of ſacred numbers tire. EAN E i hs 
Toe, tur df us par ahi writ Trees. , 
| Be not too laviſh, or in praiſe or blame.” A346) ig ra d. * | i, 
But Thad rather fan Mele abs i een 
1 a 9 Jer a e . a. n 
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| - ;Pindar in imĩtation of the foregoing lines ane M3. 6 Gch dl! 
3 4 ey v ere RAGE rat A ele z Ens hlt 
11 Ne Ta rem an opedigua. | nt! 52 d 


| Pindar i in Plutarch, gogo Id 14 28, und v He, dos rice, 219. ky . men bad 
ann Danach of nothing.” | | F 
Ilavror ergy apiforo——Phocylides. 


The meanof very thing is beſt. 
en in Electra- MN ois + bes 


u εÆι eo tr tandds. Td : 
Haien ſubmit ; ner lat thy rage n | 
Too far tranſport thee, nor obliviondrown = 
b pond e4, Spmnegpoty nk thy matchleſs ores, Franklin, 
| Raripides Tac $9 264. ; 
sro 79'May ö destens | 12 
"TT n A OOO OO 
"Kat Zuppnovor ooghr mot. = WOK 9 0 $34.24 NOD, 
Too much of any thing is ſure amiſi Prana 
© Since all philoſophers agree in this. | ] 
n Anthol, I. 1. c. 12. 76 unde 745 dyas, dyas u Tore* 71 2 
Atheneus, 1. I. IIacas dq exxpadiias arias dvd p devel is: ie n ot Senior 3s 


Hub Herbe xere te rp Up pisTpos d xi or. 336 tn 2 % 
A thearful glaſi revives the drooging foul; Deen * n ln. 
Not fo, o'ercharg'd, with the unmeaſur'd 40% tk Rain 
Plin. I. 11. Pernicioſiſſimum autem eſt in omni quidem vita (quot nimium n.1. every cir 


 cumſtance of life too much of any thing is dangerous, 


Js Quintilian (I. 12. c. 6.) writes, modum in odd Us: hueriadmodua 3 Ser, 
omnibus, that a mean is to be obſerved in pronunciation as erg keen. a Hoh owa 
Plautus, in Hans, Modus omnibus i in rebus,---eſt optimus. n , 
Eſt modus in rebus ſunt certi denique fines, 2 45 2 ed | | 
Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere reftam.. Bur. 32 1. 1. 
In every thing eb/erve the golden di ke 
1 VPVirtue within fix'd bounds is only feen, "Slate. oP 25 
. | Virtus eſt medium vitiorum utrinque redaftum. 14. Er. 1 18. 
| On each extreme a di ifferent dice is r ſeen, . 
r the iran; 146 eee 
© Laſtly Plat public; in the life of 'Camillur teacheth, that es ploy ain inthe nor denn 
Atheiſm and Superſtition. YRLUY YT37 1:5 283793 1 


84 (2 Nm ae. Semper avarus eget Ep. i 2. . 
” Ste the pale mifer, (<vhbo intenſely pries 1 3 104 en i n l 1 


FA P. 2 150 On untouelid bags with over-woatchful tyes, PA una, 
. Nor darts to uſe the wealth his Iabour won, ) 1 KP "1 Fe 
A Crate the very auant he means to ſhan, Anon an nn een SE Rn 
62 J With what meaſure you mete it Sall be med/ured to you. Therefore, aro you war. . 
(tes Peel ory, do you alſo to them, for this is the Law and the Prophets. Matth. vi. 2. 12 
(7) Th x beer on herring? $0 Philoſophy; Ep. 95+ 8 Manud. Dis: ii, = 
K hb 4 | 0 6) Allading 
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(-) Alluding to the cuſtoms of the times when the Princes or Governors publiſhed the edicts, for 
the admonition, correction, and compulſion of the people. See Ligſ. ad Tacit. Ann. I. 3. | 
(1) i. e. knowledge of what is contained in e and an habit obtained, by that means, 
'of doing what is at 44 
(2) Abigatque rumores] The edition of ene, ends it e. br the error of hs 
preſs ; though it hath its meaning; to pluck-dowwn our pride. 

(x) This is what the Sreics abſolutely deny, and maintain «that mem are all naturally born good, 
but that from our communication with à corrupt world the innate ſparks F virtue are extinguiſhed, and 
the contrary wices ariſe, and are confirmed. Cicero (de Leg. i.) Juſtos quidem Natura nos eſſe fac- 
tos, tantum autem eſſe corruptelam malæ conſuetudinis, ut ab ea enn n extinguantur 
A Natura dati, exorianturque et confirmentur vitia contraria. 

Not ſo the Academics, who maintain, with Apuleiuts, in a Platonic ſenſe, 1 ob ſtirpe ipſa 
meque abſolutè bonum, nec malum naſci, fed ad utrumque proclive ingenium eſſe. Habere quidem 
ſemina quædam utrarumque rerum, cum naſcendi origine copulata, que educationis diſciplina in 
alteram debeant partem emicare. That man is not born ab/olutely either good or bad ; that he has 
Wes pr # innate qualities, «which from diſcipline and inſtruction, or the awant of it, are inclined to either 
fide. If virtue, ſays Galen, comes by nature, and depravity from ſentiment and example ; tell me au 
| corrupted the firſt man, when as yet, it is ſuppoſed, there was no malignity in the world? They could 
not but have it from themſelves. It is ſaid that this 9 converted ae from Stoiciſm, 
and inclined him to think with the Academic. | 
 Harace ſpeaks more agreeably with the Chrzſtian n 9 an, Nemo vitiis fine — lg 
80 Demoſthenes,” pay dEr £51 980”, the Gods alone an . And b 
Dnicaique dedit vitium Natura creator” + N n 
Nature in every breaſt implanted vice. n , 
LS let ſome affected diſputants argue as they pleaſe. 8 man is enüble t that de- 
pPravity, or proneneſs to evil, which deviating from original righteouſneſs, and being repugnant 
to the law of God, hath of cl, the nature of fn ; e eee BET. 

(3) Os homini ſublime dedit, cœlumque videre. . 
3 Iuſſtt et erectos ad fidera tollere vultus. Ov. Met. i i, 8. #x tk 
; AP” Hence, while his fellow-creatures af the earth, ITED 
| Pronetothe ground their fight, betray their births. CONE ; 

Man if erefted fen lot upon bigh, 
ee 'navard be caſts his elevated p r . 8 a | { 
Aud grows familiar with bis native fox... 8 
Cie (de Leg. 1.9. Cumezteraanimalia abjecillet ad pallum, folum hominem erexit ad cœli 


e<ognizionem. . . (de Nat, Deor.) Qui Deus), conſtituir eos (bomines) hume excitatos, celſos, et 
eredtos conſtituit ut Deorum cognitionem cœlum intuentes capere poſſint. Sunt enim ea terra ho- 
mines, non ut incolæ et habitatores,, ſedquaſi ſpectatores ſuperarum rerum vm atque œleſtium, quo- 
rum ſpectaculum ad nullum aliud genus animantium pertinet. Ae (the. God of Nature) hath made 
us of a ftature tall and upright, that beholding the. heavens. ve might arrive te the knowledge of the 
Gods 3 for aue are not femply to. 4well here as inhabitants of the earth, but te contemplate the heavens, 
and the flars; a HED not | en 4% any elber hind. of N e has uſed the 
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Faginus adſtabat cam ſcyphus ante Ke, | ; | 
Yea e oi en wars began, * * SY enn ni 115-7 
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; There is thy gold; worſe 2 to mew s fat, ec 


0 Thax theſe poor compounds „ which thot dur N mat 
* 7 ll thee poyſon 3 thou haſt ſold me nne. 9 213 
+ This Use does not allow, pov except s two laſt; 2 foregoing honqurs Were con- 
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laſt, ſhould be deferred to another day (a); and to let you know when | 


ther I thought that part of philoſophy, .which the Greeks call Tapentroen; 
and we (privcoptiva} preceprive,* or exhortatory, "ſufficient to make -a 
man perfectly wie. I Eknow yo would” not take it amiſs ſhould I 
refuſe you. I therefore renew my promiſe, notwithſtanding. that pro- 
verbial form of ſpeech—poſtea noli rogare, quod impetrate nolueris 
A not again for what you wiſh not to obtain.” For if is no uncommon 
thing to aſk with earneſtneſs, what if offered we ſhould refuſe: now, 
whether this is owing to "— or-faucinels, TION of punitking 
. it e ee N99) roooat Has NN 2 | "+ S r * OT 
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| We would fain ſeem, J fay, to deſire, many bas which, in rea- 

lity, we afe averſe to. A certain Author produced” à large hiſtory, 
_ wrote/in ſmall charackere and eloſely folded up; Which when he had 
tead great part of, I will: gabe ober; ſuid he, ꝙ pon plagſe. No, ao; 
rell on; read on; ery the audionce;” who had much rather he ſhould 
hold his tongue. Thus we often wiſh for one thing and pray for 


cer and peak not the truth e ·⁰ eee 25 but che | 
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Gods either hear vs not, or have mercy upon us! But, for my part, 
T ſhall have no mercy on you, Lucilius, intending to diſcharge my 
duty, and to trouble you with another long Epiſtle; which if you read 
and cannot reliſh it, ſay, Ego mihi hoc contraxi, T have brought thts 
upon myſelf; and reckon yourſelf among thoſe whom, a coſtly wife, 
gained by aſſiduous courtſhip, is continually tormenting; among thoſe 
who enjoy not the wealth, amaſſed with great toil and labour —among 
thoſe, whom honours, obtained by all that art or induſtry can do, 
rack with diſquiet—or other coiners of their own wretchedneſs. But 
e * Further Os en cams. ko the ao in od. 
2 happy h ” ity fay, conf FR ft ont ja en 4 pre- 
cepts are ſufficient to make life happy. I deny the minor propoſition : 
precepts do not always incite fit actions; unleſs attended to with an 
obſequious diſpoſition of the mind. Sometimes they are applied in 
vain; when. the underſtanding is prejudiced by falſe opinions. And 
again, if men happen to do right, they do not always know it (4) > for 
it is not every one, unleſs they are tutored from the beginning, and 
faſhioned in all points of reaſon, that can be perfect in eyery. rule ef 
decency ; knowing what they ought to do, how much, in what rela- 
tion, and in What manner; wherefore they cannot in every action pur 
ſue virtue, at Wen 06 wenne nor ieee 8: * n often l 1 
% 
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aer Ain d I 01. 5 M1 its 85 Pra Wer witty eile un tad en N. 
_ 7, Foy Alt ahi it is kid, ring gene melee then. are Pay 
cepts | ſufficient to mate ige happy: but the ane is true, . conſtquently the 
other." To this we anſwer, juſt and fit ations ariſe from 'maxims and 
general rules, and not from erp tho OT» OT thi 
Ah e Aid. Va M Mind n LD Pry 4 bh: W 1 "II 
Again it is:ſaid; if ot ber arts are contented math precepts, {6 is. wiſdom, Þ 
or the art of liſe. But a man is made a pilot, by ſuch inſtructions as 
theſe: thus you mu Heer; thus ftrike ſail; thus uſe o favourable, wind, | 
thus a.centrory one; thus make a doubtful or croſs wind ſerve your turn «. 
and ſo in other arts are men tutored. by precepts; cant then ſuch as teach 
the ert.of ein. Puri mee en en . all - 
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hoſe arts are employed in, or relate only to, the means of life, and not 

to the whole life : and therefore many things from without may reſtrain 
and impede them, as hope, deſire, fear, and the like: but wiſdom, 
which profeſſeth the art of life, cannot be prevented from exerciſing 


Herſelf at all times: for the ſhakes off all . IKE and ver 


Would: you en en the petite of this e differs FR all 9 | 


105 (e)? Knew, that in theſe it is more excuſeable to err by choice 


than accidentally; but in this there cannot be a greater crime than to 
fin voluntarily. 1 will explain what I mean: a grammarian is not 
aſhamed of a ſoleciſm, when he commits! it knowingly ; but would 


bluſh at one committed through ignorance, or careleſſneſs: a phyſician, 


if he perceives not that his patient grows worſe, is more in fault with 
regard to his art, than one who perceives the defect, yet pretends not 
een it. . end ep an ee is raren herr br wd 
Add now, chat 100 of thels a arts, 1 might fo all FI are e libe- 
ral, have their general maxims, and not precepts only. As in phyſic, 
for. inſtance, there is one ſect that follows” Hippocrates, another ſect 
 Aſtlepeiades; another Themiſon. Beſides, there is no contemplative art 
but what hath its "decrees, which the Greeks. call Joyuare, and we 
decries, maxims, or axioms; ſuch as you will find in geometry or aſtro- 
nomy. But philoſophy is both contemplative and active. She medi- 
tates, and alſo ſets her hand to work. You are miſtaken „if you think 
ſhe is only engaged in terreſtrial affairs. She aſpireth much higher. 
Irange, faith the, the univerſe; nor am ſatisfied with the conver ſation' of 


mortals, in order either to b or n wr tral matters, mm 


above your reach, invite me: F ti fig ron 415k 

"B20 Nam tibl de umts tali eee e et lte 
Diſſerere incipiam, et rerum primordia pandeoenm 9 NG 
VUnde oninis natura creet res, auctet, alatque, 
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| ſpeak, without rot, and a ſolid foundation: decrees and certain max 
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710 ba The riſe of 'things ; botienrious Nathre joins 1 0G 000 
rh Tie various ſeeds, ond in Os. Kreide as as 


will 39 aa hand frengeh Boro ſhe bigs 1510 
ohe Garthian knot; and the poor compound dier. „deb 


As Gith Lucretius: it follows therefore that being AAR A als 
hath alſo her maxims and decrees. Beſides that no one can do what 
he dught to do, unlefs a reafor be pointed out to him; whereby' he 
may punctually di ſcharge every office in life; which it is impoſſible for 
him to do, ho hath received nothing but mere precepts; the precepts 
being diſtributed in parcels are but weak in themiſelves, and if I may fo 


ims ate What muſt protect us, and maintain our ſecurity and peace; and 
which comprehend all iſe, and all nature. There is the ſame differ- 
ence between the deres and precepts of philoſophy;/as, there is between 
letters and-whale dentences;! flieſe de pund upon the former which gave 
riſe both to them, eee the like kind. : 


+ © > £54 


ay 


de anriant wiſtow; tit is aid, tanghe ty. precapt i yan IE | 
what int te 66, dane and what ken id be avoidad; and et men were fu. 
better in thoſe days than. they are now : as ſoon as far ning began to flouriſh, 
good mam grew fear. For that fimpls and open virtue it now rurned inta 
obſeare and ſubile ſcience, ' Mie learn rather to diſpute, tban to tive. Un- 


daubtedly, as you ſay, that antient wiſdom was in the beginning rude 


and ſingle, no leſs than other arts, that in proceſa of time gte more 


refined and poliſhed. But there was no need of ſuch choice remedies 
as are now preſented: wickedneſs was not grown to ſuch a height, nor 
had it ſpread ſo wide: ſimple remedies: were applied to ſimple vices. 


But nom there is a neoeſſity for ſtronger battlements, and more . 
boured fortifications, as the miſc dafs Saran aſault us are groyn du much 


| . and more powerful... 1 cu N 111 $I" Sf] 2 
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foe herbs whereby the flowing: blood might be ſtaunched, and wounds 
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in a ſurpriſing multiplicity of preſcriptions. No wonder it had fo little 
to do in thoſe antient times, when the bodies of men were hale and 
robuſt, and their diet plain and eaſy, uncorrupted by art and delica- 
cies; which in aftertimes began to be ſought for, not in order to 
fatisfy hunger, but to provoke it; and a thouſand high- ſeaſoned ſauces 
were invented to raiſe an appetite; ſo that meats which before ſuſtained, 
and proved wholeſome nouriſhment to thoſe who wanted them, ſerve 
now only to overload the full tomach. Hence proceed paleneſs, and 


trembling of the nerves relaxed by wine; and a more miſerable leanneſs, 


cauſed rather by crudities than hunger; hence fuch a tottering gait, 
and perpetual ſtumbling, as if men were always drunk; hence the 
ſmall veſſels of the cuticle are filled with water, and the belly diſtended, 
being accuſtomed” to be crammed with more than it can well hold; 
hence the black jaundice; the wan countenance of ſuch as are in a 

deep conſumption; the crooked fingers from the ſtiffneſs of the joints; 


the unfeeling apoplexy; and the everſhaking palſy. What need I men- 


tion the ſwimming of the head; the torment both of the eyes and cars; 


the acute pains of the raging brain; the paſſages of the body afflicted 
with ulcers; beſides numberleſs ſorts of fevers, ſome high and violent, 


others creeping on by flow degrees; others ſeizing us with horror and 
great ſhaking of the limbs; with a eee een the Joſh 


e mM A —— — 


The antients were free from theſe dreadful 3 ; "a nad nts as yet 
debauched themſelves with the moſt delicate viands; who, were their 
own maſters, and their o.] ͤ m ſervants: they harden'd their bodies Vith 
toil and uſeful labour; and when tired with running, or hunting, or 
tilling the ground, they ſate down to ſuch a repaſt, as would not an 
been reliſhed, had they not been hungry. There was no need there- 


fore in thoſe days of ſhops full of drugs, not of ſo many inſtruments, 
5 $429 gallipots and boxes. Simple was their health, from a ſimple cauſe 70 
but variety of diſhes introduced a variety of diſeaſes (d). Only ob- 
ſerve what a ſtrange mixtute of things, luxury, having ravaged both 


the land and ſea, hath provided for the ſwallow of one gormandizing 
throat. Things of ſuch different qualities can never agree, in, or with 


— 
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S , man eee 
| the ſtomach : it is s impoſlible-they ſhould digeſt, as one thing prevents 
another. No wonder then that uncertain and various diſeaſes ſhouid 


ariſe from ſuch diſcordant meats; and that, humours, collected from 


| ſuch oppoſite parts of nature, and now conjoined in one, ſhould ne 
1 5 rene men nn by noe. 
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| that women! never _/bed their bar, nor were ever lame with the gout : but 

F. no are they both gouty and bald. The nature of women however is 

| not changed, but the manner of life: for by taking the ſame liberties 
5 | with men, they have ſubjected themſelves to the fame diſorders; they 
By keep as bad hours (e); they drink as deep; and challenge them as well 
1 in the uſe of oyl, as of ſtrong wine; they alike eat without an appe- 
iti; andare not aſhamed of diſcharging an overloaded ſtomach by the 
US. mouth (V; they likewiſe make their teeth chatter with ice, by way of 
_ - cooling and refreſhing the overheated liver; nor in any luſtful action 

will they ſuffer men to ſurpaſs them; may all the Gods and Goddeſſes 

confound them for their abominable practices! What wonder is it 

then that the greateſt phyſician and moſt experienced naturaliſt, ſhould 

be liable to a miſtake, fince we now ſee women afflicted both with the 

5 geoqut and baldneſs? They have loſt the privilege of their ſex by their 

. | vices, and, having thrown 18 __ een eee enen to 

. . renn, pt gated etc: 2 
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+ The anticas* erden Ae not to hs PRESS . or to 
| palin; the flagging veins with wine; they knew not the art of cupping 
or ſcarifyingꝭ or to eaſe a chronic diſorder by bathing or ſweating; they 
knew not, by binding the legs and arms to recall the vital heat from 
„ the central parts to the extreme. There was no need of conſultations, 
ov te kunt! after various kinds of remedies, when the dangers of their 
I e deere and in a narrow compaſs. But now, alas! to what 
„ a a degree are diſorders multiplied! | Such is the intereſt we pay "ue Jung | 
[751 anden and e fe ra ourſelves in! 
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- But do you wonder that diſcaſes multiply? Count the cooks. All 
ſtudy. is given over; the profeſſors of the liberal arts fit in ſome lonely 
corner without an audience; the ſchools of rhetoric and philoſophy 
are quite deſerted; while the taverns and cook-ſhops are full; what a 
crowd of young fellows ſurround the hearth of ſome ſpendthrift? I 
paſs by the troops of poor boys, natives or foreign, diſtinguiſhed by 
their nation, and complexions, and ranged according to their ſize, 
their age, and even their hair, thoſe who have lank and ſtraight locks 
not being admitted among the curled: I omit likewiſe the crew of 
bakers and confectioners, and other ſerving men whole buſineſs it is, 
at a ſign given (g), to bring in the ſupper. Good gods! what a num- 
1 men does one en e 


But can you think thoſe mlb Gonis rb eaſteffl pepe) do not 4 
cretly and gradually operate, though no bad effect is immediately per- 
ceived from them? Do you think that the ſummer- ice does not chill, 
and by degrees make the liver callous? or that thoſe oyſters, a moſt 
inert kind of fleſh in itſelf, being fattened with mud, engender not 
viſcous and muddy humours? or that ſoy (5), or the pickle made of 
the gravy of unwholeſome fiſh, does not burn up the entrails with its 
_ faline and  poyſonous particles? or that thoſe ſtrong ſoups which are 
ſwallowed down hot from the fire, can without doing any prejudice,, 
be extinguiſhed in the - bowels? How filthy and peſtilent are their 
belches! How do they loth themſelves, while diſgorging their laſt 
furfeit! Know, that ſuch eatables as 197 luxurious are now n of, | 
may putrefy, mr digeſt not. 


| * bat to have heard of a fark diſh (7), into which a lickeriith 

dn haſtening his own deſtruction, was wont to gather all the 
ties that were uſed to be ſerved up at the tables of great men; all 

Kinds of ſhell-fiſh,:cockels, muſcles, and oyſters with their beards | cut 


hy off, are intermixed with ſea-urchins (2), and poulets crimped and 


; boned; no one can now eat of a ſingle diſh C,, they mult all be min- 


© - gled together, and ſuch an hotch-potch prepared for ſupper, as we may 


_ made in Se belly after a full meal. For my ! I e 
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ſoon that the victuals will be ſerved up already chewed: for there is but 
little difference in having things ſo mangled and ae tagether, —_ 
* a cook Fe the office of our teeth. 8 


It is thought aer to indulge the taſte with one thing after ano« 
ther; all things muſt be ſet on together and diſguiſed with one flavour: 
it would be too much trouble to reach out the hand for any particular 
thing; every thing muſt come on at once: the garniſhing of many 
diſhes muſt unite, and be blended together; and let thoſe, who day 
that all this is by way of grandeur and oſtentation, know, that the 
ſame exceſſes are committed not only in public but in private. Tho' 
a'man ſups alone, upon one meſs of ſoup, it is compounded of various 
ingredients, that uſed to ſerve for ſo many diſhes; but now there muſt. 
be no difference between oyſters and muſcles; and ſea-crabs muſt, be 

mixed, and cooked up with mullets; ſo that the ſight of it, if thrown 
up again, could not be more confuſed, {as I before:obſerved). Now, 

as theſe viands are thus mixed and confounded, no ſingle diſorder can 
be ſuppoſed to ariſe therefrom, but ſeveral, unaccountable, | different, 
and multiplied diſeaſes, againſt which phyſic hath begun to arm her- 
Gf, with many remedies fe noded. on pbſaerations and HARP SOON 


2 


The fame ſay of eee was once of a more imple nature, 
among thoſe whoſe fins were not ſo enormous, but curable with {light 
and eaſy remedies. Againſt ſuch. a degeneracy and corruption of man- 
ners as now reigns, every thing i is to be tried; and I wiſh. that even lo, 
this dreadful malady may be overcome. We play the madmen not only 
in private, but in public: we forbid homicide, and ſingle flaughters ; 
but wars, and the ſlaughter of nations, ſeem moſt glorious miſchief. 
Neither avarice nor cruelty know. any bounds z; theſe however, when 
: exerciſed by ſtealth, as it were, and by ſingle perſons, are leſs hurtful 
and leſs monſtrous: but what ſhall we ſay when by the decrees of the 


. ſenate, and edits of the Government, thoſe heinous offences. are com- 


mitted and publickly commanded, which are condemned i in the, prac- 
tice of a private man? as ſuch things when committed by the ſoldiery 


are applauded, For which her. men would ſuffer death 7 Ought not 
3 | | - | men, 
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men, the mildeſt of animals by nature, to be aſhamed of rejoicing in 
the blood of one another ; and not only in waging anneceſſary wars, but 
delivering them down for poſterity to carry on; when dumb and ſavage 
| beaſts have peace among themſelves? Againft ſo potent and general a 


madneſs philoſophy is obliged to take more pains, and to aſſume to 


herſelf ſtrength in proportion to the ſtrength of thoſe againſt whom it 
is applied. 8 


It was an eaſy matter in former days to chide an accidental fot, and 
reprove ſuch as luxuriouſſy coveted mere dainty food; the mind was 
cafily brought back to frugality, that had wandered but a little way 
therefrom : 

Nunc manibus rapidis opus eſt, nunc arte magiſträ. 

Virg. E. 442. 

But now there's need _ 

Of forceful ſtrengtb, and weli-experienced art. 
Pleafure is ſought out in every quarter :. no vice keeps within its own 
fphere. Luxury runs headlong into avarice; juſtice and honeſty are 
quite forgot; nothing is thought baſe and ſcandalous where the gain is 
ſweet : man, that facred animal, (), man, I fay is killed in mere jeſt 
and ſportz and whom it was thought impiety to inſtru& in the ſcience 
of defence, is now expoſed naked and unarmed, as if it was a pleaſing 
NO only to ſee him butchered * 


In this perverſity A of manners, ſomething ſtronger than 
uſual is required to throw off the inveterate evil; we muſt apply de- 
erees and maxims; that the received perſuaſion of falſe opinions may 
firſt be rooted out: to theſe if we add precepts, conſolations, and 
exhortations, they will probably prevail; they are ineffectual of them- 


felves; if we would fet men free from their bonds, and deliver them 


from the entanglement of evil; we muſt inform them what is evil, 
and what is good; they muſt be taught that all things, except virtue, 
are liable to a change of appellation, being ſometimes good and ſome- 
times bad: as the firſt bond of a ſoldier is the military oath, to follov- 
Bis ſtandard, and to think it a ſin to deſert; every Oe elſe is eaſily 
Vor. Il. | Aa - obtained, 
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obtained, and the wotd of command. readily: obeyed, by all Ads as 
know themſelves bound by this obligation; ſo among thoſe whom you 
would conduct to an happy life, the firſt foundation muſt be laid in 
virtue. Let rhem reverence her to a degree of ſuperſtition; let them 
love her, and reſolve rather to die than live without Id, 


But have not ſome without fuch dftibline, and curious n proved 


good men, and made great proficiency in the ſchool of virtue, while obedient 


only to bare precepts? No doubt of it; but this hath been owing to 
an happy diſpoſition and good natural parts, which in a moment appre- 
hended their duty in the ſalutary purſuit of what is right and fit. 
For, as the immortal Gods never learned virtue, nor had any need to 
learn it; being by nature perfectly good; ſo, ſome men, being endowed 
with an excellent genius, give due attention to the lectures of morality, 
and as ſoon as they hear of virtue, readily embrace her. From whence 
ſome naturally catch at every thing that is good, and without culture 
bring forth fruit: whereas it requires great pains to rub off the ruſt 
from the minds of thoſe who are dull of apprehenſion, or have long 
laboured under ſome evil habit: but how neceſſary the maxim of phi- 
loſophy are, as well in bringing to perfection ſuch as are prone to good, 


as in afliſting the weaker, and diſpoſſeſſing them of ehe and 


falſe e you will learn from wn follows. | b 


: T Kare « are certain inclinations within, which ka us flow and lazy 


- in ſome affairs, and light and raſh in other: nor can this raſhneſs be 


reſtrained, nor this fluggiſhneſs enlivened, unleſs the cauſes of them 
are firſt cut off, viz. fel 2 admiration and Falſe fear : ſo long as theſe 
poſſeſs the mind, you may tell a man what duty he owes his father, 
what to his children, what to friends and what to ſtrangers; but ava- 
rice will turn his endeavours another way: he will know, that he 
ought to fight for his country, but fear will diſſuade him: he will 
know, that without grudging, he muſt do all he can, to ſerve a friend, 
but eaſe and pleaſure will forbid him: he will know, that it is a moſt 
grie vous inj ury to a wife, to keep a miſtreſs, but heedleſs luſt in 


incite ü It will avail eats e. to ine precepts, unleſs 
N bg i. 7 i : &V cry — 
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every bar to ſuch precepts be firſt removed; no more than it will to 
lay arms before a ſoldier, or to put them into his hands, ſo long as his 
hands are tied, and he cannot, or will not, uſe them. 


That the mind may duly attend to the precepts given, it muſt firſt be 
free. Suppoſe any one to do a right thing, he will not do ſo conti- 
nually, / nor a& uniformly; becauſe he knows not a reaſon for it. Some 
things may happen to be right, either by chance or cuſtom, but he 
ſtill wants a rule whereby to ſquare his actions, and to have aſſurance 
that they are right: you can never depend upon a man, from his being 
caſually good, that he will always continue ſo. Beſides, precepts per- 
haps will inform you what'you ought to do, but not the manner of 
in it ; and without this, they will not bend to virtue. 


But a man that fallows good advice, will certainly do what he ought 
to do. I grant it; but this is not enough, becauſe a deed is praiſe- 
worthy not merely in itſelf; but in the manner how, or why, it is 


done. What can be more ſcandalous than to ſpend at one ſupper a 


knight's yearly revenue (2000/5. Sterling!) what more worthy cenſo- 


rial reprehenſion, than for a man thus to treat, or, in the language 


of a debauchee, joyouſly indulge himſelf? Yet there have been men, 
otherwiſe of a frugal temper, who, on ſome extraordinary occaſion, 
have made an entertainment which coſt 30000 ſeſterces . Now if ſuch 
a ſum was expended merely by way of feaſting and gluttony, nothing 
could be more ſcandalous; but if it was in honour of ſome great per- 
ſonage, and a noble aſſembly, it may well eſcape cenſure; for then it 
it ĩs not e e en but a 08 and ſolemn treat. 


7 "OO Caan onkerod that a N of an extraordinary ſize, (why 
ſnould I not mention the weight, to make gluttons gape? it weighed 
four pounds and an half,) which was ſent him for a preſent, to be car- 


ried into the market, and fold, ſaying, 7 ſhould be much miſtaken, my 


friends, if either Appius or P. Octavius buy not this fiſh. The thing 
fell out beyond his expectation: theſe very two men bid upon one ano- - 


op for it: Ocdavius * it, and not only the fiſh, but great glory 
Aa 2 . among 
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among his companions, for having bought a ſiſh for 5000 ſeſterces, 
which Cæſar had fold, and Apicius could not buy: now it was ſhame- 
ful in Octavius to buy it at ſuch a price; but not in the perſon who 
bought it for a preſent to Tiberius, whatever it coſt him; though I do 
not think. it altogether excuſable; it was vanity that made him admire 


a thing which * n r . 


Again; 2 man, "RY is ſitting by a fick friend; this is certainly 
a kind office; but if he fits there, in order to be appointed his heir, 
he is then a mere vulture, waiting for carrion (o). Thus the ſame 
thing may be both vile and honeſt, according to circumſtances; it is of 
great moment therefore, why, or in what manner a thing is done: but 
all things will be done decently, if we abide by the fitneſs of action; 


and jndge this principle, and what flows therefrom to be the only good 
in human affairs; all other things being good only for a time, and with 


regard. to cireumſtances. Therefore ſome firm perſuaſion concerning 
the whole of life, muſt. be implanted in the mind; and this is what I 
call a philoſophical decree, Such as this perſuaſion is, ſuch will our 
thoughts and actions be; and on our thoughts and one ens the 
Juſt conduct of l life. F ) W ! 71 


"6d is not meh for. one. who, intends to form the whole IL to 
give direction in particulars. Marcus Brutus in his book 114; ka diuurres, 


of offices; (pi, gives many precepts, to parents, to children, to bre 
thren; but no one can follow theſe as he ought, unleſs there be ſome 


rule to go by; ſome foundation to build upon: we muſt propoſe ſome 


end, as the principal good, at which we muſt aim ſtrenuouſly, by addreſ- 
ſing generally, every thought, word, and action thereto, as the mari- 

ner ſteers his courſe by a certain ſtar. Life without a fixed view 1s 
looſe and vague. If then ſuch a view or principle is to be fixed, decrees 
will ſoon diſcover how neceſſary they are. I think you will grant this, 
that nothing can be moreſhameful, than to ſee a man doubtful, irre- 


ſolute, timorous; now ſetting his foot backward; and nom forward; 
enn ene ee unleſs: 1 een. 


rooted. 
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rooted out, which tie down, and cramp — underſtanding, not ſuffering 
us to exert the whole man. 


We are uſually told, how the Gods are to be worſhipped: we are 
forbid to light our lamps on the Sabbath-day (), becauſe the Gods 
want no light, nor are men themſelves delighted with ſmoke. Let us 
likewiſe forbid the morning falutations /7}, and fitting at the Temple 
(before the doors are opened) to receive ceremonial compliments. 
Theſe are vain allurements, that pleaſe human ambition. He who 
knows God, ſerveth and honoureth Bim. Let us forbid the bringing 
linnen, and fleſh-bruſhes and combs to Jupiter, or the holding out a 
mirror to Juno ). God wants not ſuch ſervices, nor requires at his 
altars ſuch idle miniſters. For why? He himſelf miniſtreth to man; 
he is every where preſent and eaſy of acceſs to all (%); a man may be 
taught how to behave himſelf at facrifices and in public worſhip, with- 
out any curious and troubleſome ſuperſtition ; but he will never be 
perfect in religious duty, till he hath conceived in his mind a right 
notion of God; as the poſſeſſor, and giver, of all things, and who 
freely and graciouſly beſtows ineſtimable benefits upon us (2). And 
from whence ariſeth this affection for man? What induceth the Al- 
mighty thus to pour his benefits upon us? Nature, (or bis 007 good- 
neſs.) The man is miſtaken who thinks the Gods afflict any one wil- 
lingly (x). They cannot; they neither can do, nor receive an injury. 
(For there is a connection between doing and ſuffering harm.) That 
ſupreme and moſt excellent Nature which hath exempted them from 
danger, bath likewiſe rendered them not dangerous to their creature, 


man. 


Now the firſt ſtep to the right OED ATE of God, is, to believe ö 
there is a'God{y). And next, to aſcribe unto him all Majeſty and all 
- Goodneſs (20, without which true Majeſty cannot ſubſiſt; to know 
| likewiſe, that it is he who governs the world, and preſides over the 
univerſe as his own; whs hath taken mankind i in general under his pro- 
tection; and on ſome is pleaſed to beſtow particular favour C aa). He 
can 8 a, br ſuffer evil. God however is ſometimes pleaſed to 


4 ; ; chaſtiſe, 
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chaſtiſe, and lay heavy penalties upon ſome perſans under the appear- 
ance of ſome good bb). But would you be happy in his favour ?- be 
a good man {cc}. To be a good man, and to honour God as you 


ought, is to endeavour as much as poſſible to imitate him in all things. 


by. 
- 


Another queſtion is, how we muſt behave. ourſelves towards man? 
And how do we behave? . What precepts do we give in this reſpect ? 
To abſtain from ſhedding human blood? But what a ſmall thing is it 
not to hurt him, to whom we ought to do all the good that lies in our 
power? It is indeed praiſe-worthy for men to be kindly affectioned, 
one towards another ſdd . Shall we then direct a man to reach out his 
hand to the ſhipwreck” d; to ſhew the wandering traveller his way; and 
to divide our bread with the hungry (ee)? Ves, certainly. But every 
thing that he ought to do, or avoid doing, may be comprehended i in a 
few words; when, 0 Follow Nature, may be looked i upon as a complete 
direction and rule of human duty: all that you ſee, (the heavens and 
the earth wherein are contained all things, both human and divine) is 
one. We are, members of this great body 22 J: we are all akin by 
Nature, who hath formed us of the ſame elements, and placed us here 
together for the fame end: .ſhe hath implanted in us. mutual affection, 
and made us ſociable ( 88); ſhe hath commanded juſtice and equity; 
by her appointment it is more wretched to do an injury than to ſuffer 
one (4b); and by her command the hand is ever ready to aſſiſt our bro- 
ther. That excellent verſe (of e ſhould « ever be i in our breaſt 

and in our mouth ; 8 TRY 
Homo ſum, humani . a me 8 puto GN. 
Ian a man, and, as ſuch, concern d is: ee 
In every bufineſs that relates to man. 
We.muſt conſider that we are born, for the good of he 1 human 
ſociety reſembles a vaulted roof of ſtone, which would ſoon fall, „alen 5 
N by one ſtone W another r Wee 

SA Wd Sabel our Fr WENN Sy och * | God 3 n 
let us ſee how we are to act with regard to things. Precepts would be 
entirely ſuperfluous 8 unleſs it were . N ne we ought to 
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have of every thing, as of poverty, riches, glory, ignominy, our own 
country, and baniſhment. We muſt weigh each particular ſeverally, 
without any regard to common report, and duly examin& what they 
"oy are, and not what they are called. 


To paſs on to the conſideration of virtues. © Some one perhaps will 
direct us, highly to eſteem Providence; cordially to embrace friend- 

| ſhip; to love temperance, and that, if poſſible, we ſhould more ſtrictly 
adhere to juſtice than to any of the reſt. But all this would be to little 
purpoſe, if we knew not what virtue is; whether there be one or more; 
whether they are ſeparable, or indiſſolubly connected together (; 
whether he that hath one virtue, hath all the reſt, or what is the dif- 
ference between them. There is no need for a ſmith to be inquilitive 
after the origin of his art, or of what uſe it is, any more than for a 
player of pantomimes to make the like enquiries concerning the art of 
dancing. Such occupations are fully comprehended in the knowledge 
of the art itſelf; they need nothing more, for they appertain not to the 
whole of life. But virtue is the knowledge of other things as well as 
of herſelf : we muſt learn from her what the will is, or ought to be. 
An action can never be fit and right where the will f ls not 10; for on 


the wal depends the action. 5 


« 


- - 


Again, the will can never be right, unleſs the habit or diſpoſition of 
the mind be ſo; for from this proceeds the will; the diſpoſition of the 
mind cannot be in its beſt ſtate unleſs it perceives the whole duty of life, 
knows how to judge of things, and can reduce them all to truth. 
None but ſuch as have a ſteady and immutable judgment can enjoy true 
u ilitr other men fall now and then, and again recover them- 
ſelves; and are continually flactuating between deſire and averſion. 
No the reaſon of this is, that, being led by common report, that 
moſt uncertain guide, they are confident. in nothing. Would you al- 
ways will the ſame thing? you muſt always Will that which is rigit 
and according to the truth of things (um.) But no one can come at 
truth Without certain maxims and decrees which comprehend the whole | 
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Good and evil, honourable and baſe, juſt and unjuſt, 1 pious and im- 
pious, all virtues and their uſes, the poſſeſſion of all conveniencies (vn). 
eſteem, dignity, health, firength, beauty, ſagacity, and wit, all theſe 
things require ſuch a one as can truly judge of. them, and rate them 
according to their merit, or demerit. For you are often miſtaken, and 
eſtimate things at more than their real. value; nay, you are ſo far de- 
ceived that thoſe thipgs, which are generally eſteemed at the higheſt 
rate, as riches, favour, power, are intrinſically of little or no worth at 
all. Now this You cannot knaw unleſs, you inſpe& the nature of things, 
and We the decree itſelf, whereby all things are hag us Va 

luable: as the leaves of trees cannot a de a pn | 
branch eto to ſtick, and 1 receive therefrom their pro pr er fp mw 

nutriment; ſo precepts while ſingle, wither away and 30 3 8 PIE | 
to, be fixed and ee by the mother - ppt (20 
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Beides. they who. would diſcard decrees, IS not to [<= that 
they confirm them by the very reaſons they give for diſcarding them. 
For they ſay, that Ife being /ufficiently diſplayed and tutared by precepts,. 
the. decrees or maxims of wiſdom. are therefore ſuper fiuous : but even this. 
aſſertion is, itſelf a decree; juſt as weze 1 to ſay, that we ought. to give 
over precepts, and apply ourſelves only. to decrees ; in the very article by 
which 12115 the uſe of precepts, I. ſhould offer a Procept "+ lone 


There are "A os which r require ens the fog eating a. 
philoſophy; other. things require proof; and there.are ſome ſo very in- 
tricate and confuſed, that with the ;Freateſt ſubtilty, diligence and ab N 
plication, a man can ſearce come at the true ſenſe. and meaning of them 
If proofs. | then are- neecflary, 0 are decrees, which are founded upon 
truth collected from arguments. Some things arę clear and manifeſt; 

other things dark and. obſcure; the former are ſuch as are compre- 
hended by the ſenſes and memory; the latter ſuch as lie beyond their 
reach: but reaſon is not ſatisſied with the things that are manifeſt; the 
greater and, more, beautiful part thereof is employed on things that are 
hidden: now hidden things require proof, and proof nn be with 
out deerees; e OO Tot AOOE: + $44 -\ 4 

. | | | Again, 


* Ay 


* 
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Again, the perſuaſion or apprehenſion of certain things, without which 
perſuaſion the mind would be ever wavering and unſt:ady, is what forms 
common ſenſe, and perfetts the ſame. Decrees are therefore neceſſary; 
inaſmuch as they endow the mind with a ſteady, and inflexible judg- 
ment. Laſtly, when we exhort a man to hold his friend as dear to 
him as his ownſelf; and to think that it is poſſible to make a friend of 
an enemy (pp); that he may encreaſe the affections of the former, and 
moderate the averſion of the latter, we add hereunto, that His is juſt, 
and fit, and honourable. But i in the reaſon of our decrees are this juſtice 
and honeſty compriſed ; therefore is reaſon neceflary, and conſequently 


the e : 1 

But . join both precepts and deorees together ; for without the 
root the branches are fruitleſs ; and even the roots are aided and aſſiſted 
by the branches they themſelves produced. No one can be ignorant of 
the uſefulneſs of the hands; they do their work openly; but the heart, 
whereby they live, from whence they receive both power and motion, 
lies hidden in ſecret : I may ſay the ſame of precepts, they are open, and 
plain to view ; but the decrees of wiſdom are hidden. As in facreds 
none know the myſterious parts but ſuch as have been initiated; fo in 
philoſophy, her myſteries are unfolded to none but to ſuch as are ad- 


- mitted into her ſanctuary (99). 


But e and the like, afe alſo known to the vulgar and profane. 
Pofdenius not only judgeth preception (for I know not why I ſhould not 
_ aſe the word) but alſo perſuaſion, conſolation, and exhortation neceſſary. 
To theſe he adds an enquiry into cauſes, which I ſee not why I may not 
call (ætiologiam), etiology, ſince the Grammarians, the profeſſed guar- 

dians of the Latin tongue, make uſe of it in their own right. Pof- 
_ donius, I fay, affirms that profit may be received from be deſcription of 
every virtue, and this he calls etiology; others call it xagaiee cha- 
ratteriſtics, that give the ſigns or marks of every vice and virtue, . 
ſuch things as ſcem alike are probe. 


* 


+ Ver. Il. 9 'Bb „„ 
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This then hath the ſame force as precepts ; for he that gives pre- 
cepts, faith, you muſt do ſo and fo, if you would be temperate ; and he that 
draws a character, faith, he zs a temperate man, who takes care to do, 
or to avoid ſuch and ſuch things. Nor is there any other difference be- 
tween them, than that one gives the precepts, the other the example, 
of virtue. Now, theſe deſcriptions, or to uſe the term of the publi- 
cans) (rr) «opt, fignatures, (or ſamples) I own are borrowed from 
uſe and experience. Let us propoſe what is commendable, and we ſhall 
find thoſe who will follow it. You think it requiſite when you would 
buy an horſe, that ſome one ſhould acquaint you with the marks that 
promiſe a good one, leſt you ſhould be bit, and put off with an arrant 
jade ; how much more uſeful is it to know the ſigns of an excellent 
underſtanding, which are transferable from one man to another'? 118 
Continuo pecoris generoſi pullus in arvis 
_ Altius ingreditur, et mollia crura reponit. 
Primus inire viam, et fluvios tentare minaces 
Aucdet, et ignoto ſeſe committere ponto. 
Nec vanos horret ſtrepitus; illi ardua cervin, 
Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obeſaque ee, 5 
* my 2 toris animoſum pectus . ond oe 
aol tum fi qua ſonum procul arma dedere LIER. 
Stare loco neſcit, micat auribus, et tremit artus, | 
; Collectumque premens volvit ſub naribus i un. - 8. 11, 7 5: | 
The colt that for the field of battle i. is ene, 62299292707 | 
By ſure preſages ſhews his generous lind. jag DE Wal $a * 
Of able body, found of limb and wind; 5 HMC | IOW 24 
_ Upright he walks, on paſterns firm and rage, (YER SHE a 
His motions eaſy, prancing in his gai :: 
be firſt to lead the way to tempt the fad, ND 3 angh 
Jo paſs the bridge unknown," nor fear the bee, wal) * „ (Kot 
 Dauntheſs at empty noiſes, hfty neck d. BS nfs) 255 
Sharp-headed, barrel- belly d, broadly back d; 4, een ee 
hben he hears from far © a $4, 26 ee ud: 
2 Be geruch trumpet, and the A 25 war, 
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Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight, 

Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promis'd fight. Dryden. 
While our Virgil is here deſcribing an horſe, he gives you an excellent 
deſcription of a brave man; at leaſt for my part I ſhould defire no bet- 
ter: was I to draw Cato fearleſs and intrepid amid the claſhing noiſe of 
civil diſcord, and marching foremoſt to invade an army that had took 

poſſeſſion of the Alps, and oppoſing himſelf to all the dangers of a civil 
-war; I ſhould paint him in the ſame colours, with ſuch a fierceneſs of 
look, and in ſuch an attitude. Surely no man could do more than he 
did, when he made head at the ſame time both againſt Cæſar and Pom 
pey; and while ſome eſpouſed Cæſar party, and others Pompey's, he 
challenged them both, and ſhewed them, that the poor 3 
had rs one party left. But it is too little to ſay of Cato, 
nec vanos horret ſtrepitus ; 
nor trembles at empty noiſes : 
for why? he was not afraid of true alarms, nor the real approach of his 
enemy : when in defiance of ten legions, beſides the auxiliaries from 
. Gaul, and other nations, intermixed with the Romans, he ſpake freely, 
and aloud exhorted his countrymen to maintain their /zberty; and to try 
all means, even to the death itſelf, rather than to loſe it; at leaſt that 
it was more honourable to fall into ſlavery by conſtraint, and the chance: 
of war, than calmly and voluntarily to receive the yoke. What vigour ! 
- what a noble ſpirit ! what confidence in the midſt of ſuch hurry and TY 
public confuſion! He knew himſelf to be but one, and of too little 
conſequence to be concerned for; and that the queſtion was not, be- 
ther Cato ſhould be free, but whether he ſhould live among a free people, 
From hence ſprang that contempt of danger and of death. While I am 
admiring this great man's invincible conſtancy, which he ſtill preſerved, 
en his country was ruin d, I cannot help N with Virgil. , 
- Luxuriatque toris animoſum pedtus. 
His big-fawoln muſcles ſhew his ifty ſpirit. 


— 


It will be of uſe not only to declare who are uſually good men, their 
"ſhape and lineaments, but who have been ſuch, and to deſcribe their 
: actions, c or whatever elſe rendered them famous in 2 their 3 3 as 
ao} 13 % B b 2 8 Eo that 


* Ly 
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that laſt and glorious wound of Cato's, through which in the arms of 

liberty he diſmiſſed his indignant ſoul. The wiſdom of Lælius, and 

his cordial amity with Scipio; the excellent deeds of Cato the Cenſor, 

both at home and abroad; the couches of Tubers (tt), made of plain 

1 wood, and ſet in open view, and covered with goat-ſkins inſtead of an 

g | | embroidered counterpane; and the earthen veſſels ſet before the gueſts, 
at a ſolemn banquet in Jupiters chapel; what was this but to conſecrate 

poverty in the capitol? Had we no other great action of this man, to 

rank him with the Catos, was not this enough? This was a cenſure, a 

* «tacit reproof, not a banquet. O how little do theſe men of our times, 

| who are ſo fond of glory, know what it means, and how to be attained? 

Tue people in Tubero's days faw the furniture of many noblemen, but 

* admired only 47s : all their gold and ſilver hath been broken and melted 

down a thouſand ns, but theſe earthen veſſcls of 0 85 ſhall laſt 


| | for ever. 10 | Zh = 8 


% 7 { 
1 ; — 4 14 | 1 # 
: ; n 6:36 


— 4 85 ANNOTATIONS, 


F #4 


| 4 8 | 18 

5 *. This Bpifle is an appendix to the foregoing, ket fe Grate the preceptive.nor dog - 

7 . | *#Haticdl philoſpphy are ſufficient of themſelves ; but that examples or characters after the manner of 
Thephraſtus have their uſe, and conſequently lay claim to recommendation. 


0 dh It will be proper to obſerye here, that, in determining characters among the ancients, it is nei- 
4 ther juſt nor candid to examine them by thoſe rules of moral conduRt which if known were at leaſt 


not admitted, with the ſame purity and extent, to which they have ſince been refined and enlarged, 
by the clearer diſcoveries and ſtronger authority of divine Revelation. Melmotb Lzlius, p. 173. 
(a) Ut id quod in diem ſuum dixeram debere referri repreſentem.] Ligſſus (Elect. c. 26) reads 
it, quod in diem dixeram debere repræſentem; the reſt he rejects as being injudicioully inſerted. 
In diem debere, and repreſentare, are oppoſite terms, borrowed-from the law, relating to pecuniary 


matters 3 25 If Seneca ſhould fay, metaphorically, ' You d;fire, Lucilins, that I ape male my ap 
. | frarexce, and pay tht money down, and not ſet another day. 
= 73) "At leaft they db not know the reaſon of the'firhels and propriety of the Sies; arid hefein, 
| TR ſaith Maretzs, the Stoics ſeem to judge rightly: but it is very abfurd to ſay as ſome of them do, 
—_ | chats man from being very miſerable may bene xen. and yet nx in te let be ſeal ofthe 
change. - - 4 5 . 


(e) See Ariſtotle's Ethic. L 2. 0 
6% Plutarch, (Sympos. viii. 9. *Tis rational to conclude rhat all difeafer that 3 


beat or cold, bear the ſame date with our bodies; but afterward, vver-cating, luxury,” and ſurftiting 


. encouraged by eaſe and plenty, raiſed bad and ſuperfiuons juices, . ee e e 
) 85 ; 
| | | | | | | © Non 
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(e) Non minus pervigilant] Some copies read, pervigilantur, from whence Pincian, conjectures 
pugillantur, as Juvenal makes mention of women - boxer 
Endromidas Tyrias, et femineum ceroma 
Quis neſcit? vel quis non vidit vulnera'pali? Juv. vi. 245. 
They turn viragos too, the wreſtlers toil 
They try, and ſmear their naked limbs with oil. Dryden. 
And Terence alludes to them when he ſays, fi qua eſt paulo habitior, pugilem eſſe aiunt z and i/ 
fot is a little plumper than ordinarily, they ſay ſhe is a bruiſer. 
. Et vinum omne vomitu remetiuntur] So Martial, Data vina remenſus. 
Nec ccenat prius aut recumbit ante 
Quam ſeptem vomuit meri deunces. 
Juv. 6. 424 ——-tandervilla venit rubicundula, totum 
Oenophorum ſitiens, plenã quod tenditur urnã 
Admotum pedibus, de quo ſextarius alter * 
Ducitur ante cibum, rabidam facturus orexim, " ; * 
Dum redit, et terram loto ferit inteſtino, 5 
Marmoribus rivi properant aut lata falernum | 
Pelvis olet. Nam fic tanquam alta in dolia longus 
Deciderit ſerpens, bibit, et vomit. Ergo maritus 
Nauſeat, atqye oculis bilem ſubſtringit opertis. : 
As length ſbe comes, all luſh'd, but ere ſhe ſup, 7 


- 


Swallows a ſwinging preparation cup, 

And then to clear the ſtomach ſpeaus it up. 

T he deluge womit all the floor o'erflows, 

And the four ſavour nauſeates every noſe. 6 

She drinks again; again ſhe ſptws a lake : * 

Her wretched huſband fees, and dares not ſpeak t | - 
| But mutters many @ curſe againſt bis wife, 

| 4nd damus himſelf for chafing fach a hfe. Dryden. 

And the properatoty doſoriare what Plutarch reckons among the cauſes of ſo many new and 
range diſeaſes, This abominable cuſtom, as Ligſus obſerves, began and came into faſhion in the 

time of Pompey; when Aſclepiades, the phyſician was living, "who very juſtly condemned it, 
Plin. c. xxvi. c. 3. Damavit merito et vomitiones, tunc ſupra modum frequentes. As does Celſus, 
(1. 1. c. 3.) Qui iſtud luxuriz causa fieri non oportere conſitetur; interdum e causã 
rectè fieri experimentis credit. 

De brevit. Vit. c. 12. Quanta celeritate, K$gno dato, glabri ad minifteria diſcurrant. 
With what ſpeed, at a fign given, do they attend their ſeveral offices barcheaded ? 

(3) Sociorum garum, pretioſam malorum piſcium ſanjiem] N. Lipfzs rejects the word, males 
rum. Plin. I. 31. ſ. 43- Garem conficiebatur ex piſce, quem Græci Garoz vocabant nunc 
ſcombro piſce laudatiſſimum, et quamvis nunc ex infinito genere piſcium fiat, nomen tamen priſ- 
tinum retinet, a quo initium ſumpſit.Sociorum dict. qudd a ſociis P. R. nempe Hiſpanis Ro- 
mam deferretur ; Reon gat pg gave eee (N. in loc.) 
vel quia in ſodalitatibus et conviviis eo uterentur. ¶ V aſſ. | 

Pliny ſays it was made of (Scombri, ad nihil aliud utiles) Tanner jb, good fr nothing elſe, Be 
"eden mann.. . 


ded 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Sed coquus ingentem piperis conſumit acerrum, ä 42 
* Addit et arcano mixta Falerna garo. 1. 7. Ep. 26. | | 4s 
Exſpirantis adhuc ſeombri de ſanguine primo 
Accipe fæcoſum, munera cara, garum.' l. 13. Ep. 102. 
al. faſtoſum, munera rara, garum. | 
Hor. ſ. ii. 87 46.——Garo de ſuccis piſcis iberi. 
Wine five years old, and Caviare I join. 
See Hadr. Jun. Animadv. I. 6. c. 17. Rhodig. Ant. Lect. I. 30. c. 25. 
(i) Some refer this to a diſh of Z/op's, and indeed Pincian. inſerts his name, Quondam A#/ope 
nobilem patinam, but this Lipſius does not approve of; for the diſh here ſpoken of conſiſts of fiſh, 


but LE/op's was of fowl. (Plin. x. 51.) This Z/op was an excellent player of tragedies, cotem- 
porary with Cicero, and very rich, but a moſt extravagant glutton. And he had as extravagant a 


ſon, taken notice of by Horace, [. 11. 3. 239. Seneca therefore alludes to ſome one elſe. And I 
will venture to ſay that my neighbour, the late Mr. Js the n. did not deſerve all that 
Þ faid of him on this account. 


) Veneriz, ſphondylique] Plin. ix. 52. e ex his veneriæ praventeſque concavam n ſuĩ 


partem, et auræ oppomentes per ſumma æquorum velificant. 

Plin. I. 32. ſ. 53. Spondylus. N. Gr. Tpwxnacs. Athenæ. I. 3. p. 87. . I. 2. eg. 
makes mention of them in a pontifical feaſt. Martial. I. 7. Ep. 19. 1 7 

Roſos tepenti {pondylos finu . ;ry . 
See Kendelit. de Teſt. I. 1. c. 40. 444.4 

(1) I have chiefly followed Gronovius in order t to give the 3 another turn \ from what follows, 
as piget e fingula, would be much the ſame with grave eſt luxuriari per fingula, though I muſt own 
that Seneca frequently repeats the ſame meaning under different n ſo that one would 
often think, as here, that ſonfe gloſs had crept into the tet. 


x (n) Homo ſacra res.] Alluding to that proverbial ſaying, Homo homini D ons. Gr. erer 


* 2 eng S αν,e applicable in many caſes of beneficence, but never more juſtly than to the honeſt, 


intelligent, and conſequently ſucceſsful phyſician. Was I to mention the names of Heberden and 


., Baker, lam ſure every one would accept it but themſelves, - -- 


ta) See Ep. 7. ſ. Tricies H. S.] which . 3 2 8. 64 


| e 214121. 108. the old Engliſh tranſlation renders it 7go00 crowns. infr. Quinque 
| * H. S. which is about 351. T3s. 9d. the old ny g se, vibe x Ig 4 


(e) Catullus. Suſcitata cano vulturium capite. 


Martial. Cujus vulturis hoc erit cadaver. e hotly ho 0 


(#4) Which Cicero entitles, de virtute ; Pincian. de officio. 


5 


(g) It was uſual to light up lamps nat el bod ofthe gots, date ee. | 


a” on ſome amn occurrence. , 83 
N ee ie e ee Ae Wa % 
Diſpoſitæ pinguem nebulam, vomũere e Ws. P42 


ben flow'rs are flrew'd, and lamps reed 26] #1 

Aud wwindoxws with illumination. grac 4, + 585 ery 

' On Herod's day — Dryden. N F * 
Cuncta nitent; longos erexit janua ramos. * 3 

Et matutinis operitur feſta lucernis. Juv: xii. _ 5855 Ah ne 

All*s right ; my portal ſhines <with werdant bays, * Heh e ee ee e e 
A. conſecrated 3 blaze. Power. 5 Pj 


(r) Apul. "3 
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fr) Apul. Met. I. 11. Rebus rit> conſummatis inchoate lucis ſalutationibus religioſi primam 
nunciantes horam perſtrepunt. Arnob. I. 7. 

Quid ſibi volunt excitationes illz quas canitis matutinis 

4 Ad tibiam vocibus ? Prudentius. 

: Mane ſalutatum concurritur, omnis adorat 
| Pubes.— | 

Vid. Scal. ad Tibull. i. 1. Brifon. de Form. I. 6, 

It will not, I hope, be taken amiſs if I apply this prohibition and cenſure from Seneca to the 
abſurd, not to ſay impious, ſalutations that we frequently ſee in our churches, even in the midſt 
of the moſt ſolemn parts of divine worſhip. Deum colit, qui novit, He aube knoweth, and con- 
fidereth what God is, will worſhip him aright, will have more reſpe& to the ſolemn buſineſs he i is 
engaged in, than to be guiltybf ſuch faſhionable foibles. 

) Apul., xi. De pompa ais, Alicz, quæ nitentibus ſpeculis pone tergum reverſis ſienienti 
; obvium commonſtrarent obſequium. Aguf. de Cic. Dei, ſunt quæ Junoni ac Minerva 
capillos diſponant, non tantum fimulacro, ſtantes, digitos movent ornantium modo. Sunt quæ 
ſpeculum teneant. Tertull. de Jejun. Qui in idolis comendis et ornandis, et ad W horas 
ſalutandis adulantur, Curationem facere dicuntur. 
15 Omnibus inque loces ades omni tempore, præſens 
Dielditus in partes omnes; tamen emnis ubique 
Integer uſque manes.——Vida. H. Deo. 204. 
Since in all parts of the unbounded ſpace, 
Thy preſence dwells; for God fills every place. 
And what beyond theſe worlds hath its abode, 
I all but the immenſity of God : 
Thy nature fill, howe'er diffus'd it be, 
's I ever uniform, entire and free, M. | 

Oey wide PO or three are gathered together in my name, there am T in the midſt of chem. Matth. 

8. 20. Gen. 28. 16. Job. 9. 11, If. 139. 
# () Thine, O Lord, ſaith David, is the greatne/i, the power and the victory, and the 3 a all 
1 thati is in the heaven and in the earth is thine : thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head 
all. - Both riches and humour come of thee ; and thou reigneft over all; and in thine hand is power 
and might ; and in thine hand it is to rate groar and ( give firength to all, i. Chron. xxix. 11, 12. 
1 . ) He doth not aſfic willingly, nor grieve the children of men. Sam. 3, 33.=——The Lord is lang- 
; , not willing that any ſpould periſh, but that all ſhould come to repentance. ii. Pet. 3. 9.4. 
4 . faith the Lord God, 1 have no pleaſure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turns 
2 from his «nay and live: Turn ye, N for why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael ? 
Ezek. 33, 11- 
» (9) Primus eſt en cultus, Deos credere. ] I have generally kept to Seneca's uſe of the ſingu- 
lar or plural number when ſpeaking of the Deity ; but here, I think, I might be allowed to change 
the-plural to the ſingular as he * ban uſed the ſingular, in 8 the ſame thing, 


Deum colit, qui novit. 


e , be that cometh to God mai db 


hs he is, and that be is @ rewarder of all them that diligently ſeek bim. Heb. 11. 6. Doubtleſs, 


it is an indiſphtable condition to the ſerving God, to believe there is a God to be ſerved: and none 


_ are more zealous for his ſervice than thoſe who are moſt perſuaded of his exiſtence. M. 


6 W F * 5 n 
N 2. 


3 


A 


4 
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aid $idlaimth, The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and orachvns, long ſuffering, and abundant 
in goodneſs and truth. Exod. 34. 6. i. Chron. 16. 34. Nahum, 1. 7. Matth. 20. 6. 
(aa) Seneca here among other requiſites towards the right worſhipping of God, makes this one, 
to believe a Providence, and that the Providence of God is as general as his creation, governing all 
b - things by the ſame infinite power by which they were made: which is conſonant to the whole tenour 
3 | of Scripture, "See Deut. 11. 14. Prov. 16. 33. Matth. 6. 28. 10. 30. 
15 0 . F | Cicero was a ſtrenuous; advocate for, Providence; I affert, ſays he, (de Nat. Decr. I. 2.) that the 
. | : end, with all its parts, was originally conſtituted, and hath without any diſcontinuance been ever 
AY governed by the Providence of the Gods. ad 3. argument the Stoics generally divide into three 
* 3 L parts: 1ſt, The exiſtence of the Gods being once Known, it muſt follow that the world is governed 
„ by their wiſdom, 2dly, As every thing is under an intelligent nature which hath produced that 
| 25 beautiful order in the world, it is evident that it is formed of timing principles. The 3d is 
deduced from thoſe glorious works which we behold in the headens and the earth.” But the notion 
a Providence ſeems farit to Rave been entertained by the Fe yptians, whom, (as I have obſerved in 
dy rlotes on Yida's hymns) Arnobius makes to reaſon thus: Providence is /o eftntial to a Prince, that 
he — be ever Fes | of a Prince le it, (as Seneca ſays above, ſinè bonitate nulla majeſtas ef,) - 
WE: = andthe re axgeff prince is, the more perfect ought his providential care to be : Ged therefore being the 
5 " * * - greateſt and moſt auguſt of all Princes, to him muſt belong the moſt perfe? providence. Bat we Nut 
| / » - obſerve that Seneca likewiſe requires a belief in a ſpecial or ſingular providence ; as when Jos 
| fays of himſelf, 25 hou haſt granted "me life and fuvbur : and thy viſitation hath preſerved my ſpirit, 
. 12 Job, 10. 12. Or as God himſelf faith unto Mo/es, I will have. mercy on whois I will have mercy ; 
f 5 1 and I will have compaſſion on whom Iwill have compaſſion. So that eta th . willeth, ner of 
him that runneth, but of Gag that ſhewtth mercy. Rom. 9, 15. | 
(35) Hi nec dant malum, nec habent——ceterum caſtigant. et Abende ow boni puniunt. 
| al. ſpe boni. al. ſpecie mali.] If Ii in the foregoing ſentence relates to the immediate - antece- 
+ dent, as 1 aye rendereg it, I ſhould prefer /pecie bo; but if it agrees with B, I ſhould rather 
of have read it ¶ecie mali, in this ſenſe, Hi nec dant malum, nec habent, The Gods nttther ale ais 
TE evil nor Fave any themſolwes ; (but this is much the fame with what is faid-before, nec accipere 
4 injuriam queunt, nec faciunt) though be fur un thy ferme agli es many bath-the 
* - appearance of evil. 
Behold, happy is d. Ba ads $a ty} 2 422577 les the e e 
migbey. Job, 5. 17. For whom the Lord Joveth he oo. vane and Rated every 3 
| -_ » peceiveth. Heb. 12, 6. Prov. 3, 41. "Rey, 4, 19. nn ne . 
Pb lp 0-- RT Satis Deos coluit quifquis i imitatus eft.] That all Wan at religion; conſiſts in 26s ths. 
1 „ „% ating} God. in.an extraordinary ſentence in the mouth of an Heathen, among whom the Gods 4 
. 1 n + were ſuppoſed to at ſuch things which a wiſe man would to tifink, But Sextca"had higher 
= by h _ motions of the Deity, and here affirms little leſs than what is conſonant to the ſound doctrine of 
_ 7 EN Ges | Cite © Thax the perſon who does his be endeargur to initte Gas, and who has a firmtruſt 
1 5 | | in the Supreme Being, is powerful in his power, wiſe by his wiſdom, happy by his happitte(s; he 
| * reaps the benefit of every divine attribute ; and loſes his own n ſufficiency in the fulneſsof infinite 
- ER 1 perfection. Be qe thergfore perfe@, * our Lord, even as your father, which inin e it pri fe 
4, ©» Matth-5./48., Ser Eg. g. 5 
3 Fi (au Te have heard that it fly?” of old time, Tl pal mitt ent Kaki; ry 
= a 1 HRP 100 bt in danger of the + judgment 3 but T ſay wntg.you, t that whoſeever 1 is angry with his brother without a 
3 | e, hall be in danger of abe judgment. Matth. 5. 21. And the Apoſtle echorts us, to be A 
dient one to another : Recompenſe, ſaith he, no man evil for evil Vu, as much as 
_— 1 * Aub in gu, live peactablyguith all men. Rom. 12. 10.---20. 8 | * 
| | 52 ; | | * 1 . 3 8 5 V 5 + 10 Thus * 
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(ee) Thus the prophet 7/aiah, in the name of the Lord, 7s not this the faſt that I have choſen, to 
looſe the bands of wickedneſs, to undo the hea vy burdens, and to let the oppreſſed go free? Is it not to 
deal thy bread to the hungry; and that thou bring the poor to thine houſe ; wwhen thou ſeeſt, the naked, 

ther thou co ver him; and that thou hide not thy/elf from thine own fleſh? Aud if thou draw out thy 
; aul to the hungry, and ſatisfy the aſficted, then ſhall thy light riſe in obſcurity, and thy 1 be as 
ab- day. If. 58. 6- 10. Deut. 15. 7. Ezek. 18. 7, Matth. 25. 35. 


g N * And thus argues St. Paul. As we hawe many members in one bedy, and all members bade not 
* ES, the ſame office ; fo we. being many are one body, and every one members one of another. Rom. 12. 5. 
n And again more fully, As in the body natural the eye cannot ſay to the hand, I have no need of thee; 


non again the hand to the fret, I have no need of you; fo in the great body of mankind, all the tzembers, 
even the parts that f ſeem moregfeeblt, are neceſſary, and havetheir office, that there ſhould be no ſchiſm in 
„ 7h body » but that the members fpould bade the ſame care one for another ; and whether one member ſuffer, 
s * » all the juumbers ſuffer avith it; or ang 440 be honoured, all the members 3 wird it. i. Cor. 
5 6 438/322 Ar. - us 
*8@ 4 (88) Put ye on, FOO faith the Apoſtle, borwels of mercy, kindne/, l of mind, l. 
; 20%, lon g-/u en. above 5 theſe things, put on charity , which is the * of perfettneſs, 
Col. 3. 12-14. © 
” : * 4b) It is better, faith St. Peter? if-the will of God be fo, that ye ſuffer for WY lng than evil 
h doing. i. Pet. 3. 17. And Ble/ed are ye, faith our Lord, awhen men ſhall rewile you, and perſecute 
you,” and ſay all manner of evil againſt you falſely for my ſente e rejoice and be exceeding g lad, for 
l your reward in heaven. Matth. 5. 11. 12, | 
SqgE (ii) Terence, Heauton. Act. 1. fc. 1.) Cicero applies this excellent ſentence, as the woicg. of 
* " nature, to the practice of all ſocial virtues, ſaying, eſt enim diffcilis * —_— TR 
quam Terentianus ille Chreméb, human nibil a fe alienum putet. 
EP | And yet this very Chremes, this man of univerſal benevolence, is the ſame — Who commands 


4 


that hard taſk to another; by which means che infant eſcaped death: fi meum imperium exequi 
EF ED voluiſſes, interemptum oportuit: and he likewiſe characteriſes ſuch whodhad any remaif# of this 
| | * nateral inſtinkt a8 perſons, qui nequi jus, neque bqꝑ um, atque æquum ſciunt, who f not either 
Jifics or equity » ſuch” were the' ſentiments publiſhed with applauſe on the Roman theatre. And it 

appears from our Author ſo late as his own time, that it was uſual to deftxoy weak and deformed 
. | childben. Portentoſogfcetus extinguimus. Sex. de Ira, L 1. 6. 15. 

(Kt "The Apoſtle makes uſe of much the ſame metaphag, Epheſ. 2. 429 22. Know therefore | ye 
* * are #0 more ftrangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the ſaints, and of the houſhold of God, 
* * an are Built upon the foundation of the Apoſtles and Prophets, Jeſus Chrift himſelf being the chief 
5 Corner Stone : in b all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy Temple in the Lord. 

rom whom (faith he in another place) the, able body fitly joined together, and compated by that 


2 crea the bod unte abe edifying itſelf in love. Ephe. 4- 16. * ® | 
_— Virtptes individdgs eff eſſe, ſed opinione vulgi ſcjundtas. 8 ſihĩ ſunt con- 


ctenatz e virtutes ut qui unam Kabet, plifres habere videatur. Gregor, Una virtus fine aliis, 
nulla eſt aut * N impertgftas virtutes ſemet comitari negat, eas vero 
daa perfectæ ſunt, indisiduäs ſe connexas eſſe. The reaſon given is, that where 

| here is any 7 perſett virtue, (an 'of. * the Stoics always ſpeak) there is "reaſon alſo perfect; obi 
of be, unleſs it extends its farce and influence to"all Wer virtues So Cicero (de Fin. 5. cum 


* 
. Wr 


„his wife to expoſe his new - born daughter, and flies into a paſſion yyith her, for havihg committed 


ha > E chef joint ſupplieth, according to the effeFual working of i the N i every tart, maketh * 
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tam proprium FRE cujuſque munus eſt; ut fortitudo in laboribus nn cernatur; tempe- 
rantia in voluptatibus, prudentia in dilectis. The union and blending of .the virtues, however is 
 diftinguiſhed by a certain philoſophical way of reaſoning ; for auben they are /o joined and connected that 
they all partake of one another, and are inſeparable, yet each of them has its proper function. Thus 
courage diſcovers itſelf in toils and dangers ; Temperance in * pleaſures; Prudence, in r dj i- 
gnifing things good and evil : Jaſtice, in giving ewery one his own. See Ep. 67. 

(am) The Apoſtle to the ſame purpoſe, Ler 15 walk worthy of the ocatitn wherewith we are called. 
"Fu ave all come in the ttnity of the faith, ang of ; the "knowledge of the Sen of God unto a perfect mah. 
that we henceforth 5 no morg. children tofſed to an fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine, 
by the freight of men , and cunning ' eraftieſ whereby they lie in wait to decei ve: but, Speaking * 
* truth in love, may in all things grow up into him, ewhich is the head, even Ebrift. Epheſ. 4. 1-4-1 . 

And again, Be vor carried about with divers and Arange dearies 3 . is a 6 good thing to habe the _ 
heart eſtabliſhed with grate. Heb. 13. 9. *. 30 yy matt = uy + » Þ 

Wo So the Stoics call all anternal, otherwiſe good things« 2 * : : f 8 10 * 
* (ac) 80 our Lord to his Diſciples, 4s the branch. cannot bear fruit of. ile 3 abide; in ehe 

vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the branches ;, he that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the Jame e bringeth forth much fruit; but ſevertd from-me, ye can' domothipg; if a mas 
"abide rot In ne, . is caft fort ara branch and iz cuithera John, 15. 12 , . 
" Ct#) 1F. think enemy hunger, ſaith St. Paul, feed him; if he thirſt, give him 12 ; fer 6 in % Acer 

rtbou ſhalt V coals of fire on. his bead., Rom. Wi. 20. from Ferre N with i ii. Kings, 
6. 22. | e 


U 


= 


49 Like RED is what St. Paul i to the Culinthig, 15 freak aviſtem among them. chat: are  » * 


 perfiee, pet not the wiſdom.of this world, nor of the princes of this world® who come to nought ; but wi 
Jptak the wi doi ſdam of God Wa myſtery, even the biddes wiſdom, which God nad! ns before the. , 


awerld unto our glory. i. Cor, 2.6. * * "RY 
(er) The Receivers or Farmers of the cuſtoms ox public revenues. $675”, K 
0 Per quod /iper mißt woos 2 e. So che old randator, Tin the anbich; 
= Taber Vid. Bp. 98: = * FEES! . PL | * "> "4 . 4 
| : * 4 - * W * . 9 * os « 
1108 L * | | e * | | | 
7 Wc * N "_ . — „ 
4 - ; — * 0 * 1 ed 4 * * 
. ps 74 eee 4 rape Ls 
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| _ miſerable in man, unleſs he thinks there is ſomething miſerable in the 
nature of things. I would quarrel with myſelf, if I thought there K 
was any thing that I could not endure. Am I ſick? It is part of my . 
deſtiny. Is my family afflicted? am I hard preſſed by the uſurer? | 
, * , does my houſe crack? lôſſes, wounds, difficulties, fears, do they all . 
-o aſſault me? It is nothing more than what is common in the world: 
* * nay, further, it muſt be ſo. Theſe things therefote cannot be ſaid to 


happen, they are decreed. FY 
9 Tos, ** 46 1 - | 1 | 4 ' | *: K * ; p # ; - ” 
I you will believe me, Lucilius, I will lay open to you my inmoſt 
3 thoughts and affections. Thus then; when any thing ſeems adverſe or ; 
hard to me, do I behave myſelf * I obey not God forcibly, but wil ; 1 0 
* en . | I 
* lingly 2 T. follow him, not from neceſſity, but with all my mind . 
all my ſoul (4% Nothing can befall me that I will receive, either 

* 8 * b \F. | . ® | 
Af with an heavy heart} or a ſorrowful countenance. There is go king > 
„of tribfite but What will pay readily ; conſidering that all we either 
S * oy z * 4 5 p k | 
maourn or fear is but the tribute, we owe tg Nature for our exiſt- 

as Ws Vence. It is in vain Ather to expect an exemption from theſe things, 5 

odor to aſk it (5). Are you racked with pains in the bladder? have 0 x 
vou had continpal loſſes ?—I will go further; are you in fear of 

EEO your life And did you not know that you wiſhed for theſe things 
"| : » when you aviſhed for old age (c)? Alb theſe things ad neceffarfy at- NF 

tend a long life, as in a long journey we muſt expect duſt, and dirt, 
"Bind | d ſho A V. . eke | => . * | TY Anti bog ; x 
o e e, 0 e 
; 0 1 " ke * th. ys 93 "7 3. "+ — f = | 
* But you would fain live, you ſay, and yet be fror from all theſe incun- 68 
 *® "#, wenienties. Such an effeminate declaration by no means become a man. * 
X 18 ; | as ; ; " 1 . oF f *S „ i 

„I woulT fain ſce how you, would take this wiſh of mine; which I pra- 48 a | 

0s eff I make, not only with a 'great, *but good, intention; may neightr , abr. 
* "Gods nor Goddeſſes Permit Fortune to indulge * in eaſe and plegſicke. TRE 
(2 . . N a F. I 0 2 ; * 
„„ Put to yourſelf this queſtion, whether, if God was pleaſed to favour „ 

4 ; | e * NN. 1 4 1 * 

. 5 you with your choice, you bad rath live in the ſhambles than ina. on 
6 Who are ordered from place to place ; who undergo all manner of „ 
„;;!!! ĩði d ̃²̃²7—‚Ü— i.. „ * 

| * a 17 * : 1 5 ann l 1 wg * s -. ? 4 45 # 
> 3 | c 5 „ | . 
7 2 f * * & | . C £5 wh 
* 10 "g . ” " x 1 1 N * 2 11 0 py 
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5 / | - difficulties f in the execution of the moſt dangerous commiſſions ; thele 

| "I * _ are your brave men, and chiefs in an army: while they who enjoy 

. | public eaſe at the expence of others nen mere N (e Who 

1 buy their roap with diſgrace. . n | . 

. N " hs * if F | * 

1 | * 15 ü 7 . ANNOTATIONS, . A 1 
. ... e On 

| 6% This is "who 3 the principal doctrine of the Stoics, ind confirmed: throughout the 

| 1 Eb. whole tenonr of the Goſpel., © He i Þ but a bad ſoldier, who ſighs and marches on with reluctancy; 

0 „„ we muſt reqgive the orders with ſpirit and chearfulnefs, and not endeayour to link out of th# part 


| * „ aaaſſigned us in this Beautiful diſpoſition of Things ; whereof. even our ſufſerings make a neceſſary xy 
Ty A Sn” part. Let us addreſ ourſelves to God who governs all; as Cleanthes did in» thoſe excellenꝶ lines 
| which are going to loſe part of their ge and #5 as 12 my nen ob ons x Bolingbroke. » 


; ke Wa Epiſtle, 107,,N, f.) | fa: þ 4 
Parent of Nature, maſter of the * * 3 * 
a . 8 er thy provittence direth, Bebo 2 * 
7 N _ My eps with chrarful tefignatiui, turn. eich * 10 n * 
e 22 Tas dead: the willing, drags deaths, 7 Ma . 
Br * Why ould 1 grieve, vues grieving 1 miſt ber. N 3 


4 5 — Thos let Ua ſpeak, thus let us act. Reſigngtionggo thewall of God i is true .magnanimity. 


of * * Maker. Id. See alſo Adams on Suicide, p. 176. > 


1 ter the dens of life with fortitude ; and to conform ourſelves to the grder of Nature; who 
0 governs her great kingdom, the world, by continuaPFmutations. Let us ſubmic 3s this order : 

let us be perſuaded that whatever does happen ought. th happen; (or, as Mr. P. enpreſſes j it, 

whatever it, is right ;) and never to be ſo fooliſh as to expoſtulate with Nature ͤĩ⸗ñ c 

| The beſt reſolution we can take, is to ſuffer what we cannot alter ; and t purſue, without 

* repining, the road which Providence, who directs every thing, has marked o. out to o bs, 1, 


8 ** * 
0 This, allsſßton is common 


9 LE £1 9c! 1 Vt . 100 „ * W £3. 


_of a Goddeſs amongſt te ancients, Ligſ. Turdi ſunt, . From one Turdus, a man 10h ſo infamous 


* 4 | = ; « * * 
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eo ® 2 | 1 Or take with guilt, what guilthſs Pmight are? e | o . * - 


Pat de fare: mark of a puſillanimous and baſe Qirjt, is to Hraggie Pais. to cenſure; dhe order 
of Providence; and inſtead of mending our own. conduct, to | ſet us for wat of cor ” ng our 


(6) 4 This eſtabliſhed courſe. of things. it is not in e ber ie ii * 4 
1 | fun fuck, a greatneſs of mind as becomes wiſe and virtuous men ; as may enable us to ae 


00 * Thpas td A- dr, rag ue Trac, hy chi 10 BAY, © IA 46 1 7 
Fe 9, # Miles rt + SE ts Xf5 7000 dpurnbueror, WET 4 FIG A 12% 
N | i . All viſe for age, but when it comes, they <1", . * |. fg: "0p 
| - £ a N T hey have enough, apd rather wb to d.,. „ e 8 
iro: N 29 El ve ve eker 106 r nee 
. - hs 5 * "ck 2 7 
Tuaa cue T e Tian ind ace 2 L | 1 


ſcripture, I have fou be a FOE {4b Poul 7 8 | 
: alla my courſe ; 1 have kept the faith; henceforth js laid up for me a crown 0 of righteouſtte/5... 2 cus . 
* 4.7. This charge 1. com mit with rae, on T ithothgy that thou maye/? 7 5 4 3 7 Fan e 


48): -Fordilli ſunt, tuti 4 HI cauſa.--- Al. e 8 Tx ITY 50 5 


. a character, that his name became agroyerd.«-Sexrca;” the Father; malecs entioh of ! in I. 4 95 : 
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ot U are mitkaken, Lucht, if You think JOY diſorderly bai: 
Haviour, and other indecencies, which men are apt to lay to the charge 
of their dyn times, the peculiar vices of this age (a). There is no, 
age exempt from them: but it is man that is in fault, not the age. 
And if once we begin to examine into the licentiouſneſs of certain 
times, I am alliamed- to tay, that nothing could be *more notorious; 
than the Erimes 2 were . in the * of Cato. —» 


N Would _ one think that as ſhould be Apen! in that ſolemn 
trial, when Clodius was accuſed of” adultery, committed in diſguiſe with 
the wife of Cæſar; an d ob violating the holy rites, inſtituted for the 
— good o of the people (5); at what time men are fo far from being ad- 
mitted, that the very pictures of any male animal were covered (c)? 
But the Judges took money; nay; what is much worſe, they exacted, 
_ by: way c of. fees, the violation of matrons.and young noblemen. There 
was leſs Endes 3 in the crime, than in the abſolution of it. The 
accuſed of adultery divided with his Fae his ſinful ſport; nor was 
* he ſecure 8 he had involved his udges in the fire guilt with 
Hinkel. 2 F * * 


"a, 4 . 4 . ; ks, £7 & , * a - | f . * * „ «. 


\ 3 the . in che trial of PP! us, wherein Cato, ir 
nothing more, was ſummoned to Site evidence. But becauſe the 
thing exceeds all belief, I wilt give you the very words of en; 
f Accerſivit ad "ſe, .* promiſit, interceſſit, dedit, jam vero, (O Dir boni, Ne 
rem. erditam !) etiam noctes certarum mulierum, tatque b 
rum Hhobilium | perductiones, nonnullis judicibus pro mercedis cumulo 
fuerunt. Calbus, the manager for Clodius, called the Fudges to bim'® be 


made them large Promiſes, Be entreated, he gave them money; but now, 
5 5 ye Geds, = a ebonirable —_— ! ow 4 the Fudgts, by way, of 
be. 8 . 0 es, 


— TR, 
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k a ble Ng. above their Fee, were fo be introduced by wighe to * enjoyment 
| - of certain women of quality and young noblemen. There was no room to 
complain of the, fee, be it What it will, fince it was attended with 
ſuch a bleſſing, as, would, you  Dgbg the wife of that euere old fellow, 
” {Cato, ſuppoſe?) I will precure. her for you. Or do you pre efer the wife 
„ of that rich man (Craſſus?) you ſpall enjoy her. And when, you your- 
.*  falf, have, committed adultery, condemn it,, if you can. Ves, R 
ttiful lady, if you deſire· her, ſhall be at your ſervice; 1 promiſe you a 
| night with her, when you pleaſe; you ſhall be ſure. to have hgr — 
b *.* he adjournment, of the trials. It is more to procure and difttibute 
2 *adulterics, than to. commit them: : the former conſiſts in ſuramoning 
The matrons, and artfully taking them off theilt guard ; the latter in 
. freely abuſing them. Theſe Judges however ofs Chhdiur, demanded of 
+ the ſenate protection amd a guard, Which they had bo need of, as they 


> 
F 
:* 
** 

= 


| ; N Had no» deſign, to condemn him; but they obtained it: : whereupon,” 
is " when they had. acquitted him, Catulus aid ſmartly to one of them, | 


+ 


| Quid. yds prefidium. a nobis petebatis ? 2 what intent do you 4% a 


a, 7 1. ut ed * 
7 rec 1. F + „ * 7 * - b 7 1 wy 77 A TY * ; . . 
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** Ama all theſe joſtes the a LEY 8 . the. 
* arial; and His pimp taken no notice of during the proceſs; who indeed 
 ® eſcaged ſentence, which he more deſerved than the other... Can vou 
24 think then any age more corrupt in morals than this) when luſt could 
not be reſtrained by holy ceremonies, nor public juſtice? when i in that 


villliny was committed than in the matter in queſtion ? The enqui 
n whether a man, after committing adultery, could live ſafe i in Rome? 


ang appeared, that wirbole . AT. he could” 09 be Lale, 5 


9 2 were the th Ra inthe time of das- and Pipe ; ; nay, in 


ple lared 7 not to demand the celebration of the ſports, called Floraka (a 8 
Think you, then, men were more ſevere with regard, to What they faw, 


"rhe time of Cicero an Cato, even that Cato, in whoſe preſence che geo- % 
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"very enquiry, «which was extraordinarily debated in the ſcriate, . greater 
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LY 
nd will happen. The liceiſtiouſueſ of critics is ſometimes reſtrained 
| by fear and diſcipline, but never ſubſides of itſelf. There is no rea- 
"fon therefore.) you ſhould think, that in our time only, the laws have 
| Uttle credit, and licentiouſneſs the faſhion. For my part, I think our 
youth are not fo profligate as at the time when the perſon accuſed of 
© adultery denied- the fact to his judges, and the j\tiges confefled, or 
expoſed their guilt to him. When whoredoms were committed in 
„„ order to qualify ſuch as were to try the cauſe "and when Clodrus, 
| (becoming gracious by, thoſe very crimes that rendered him guilty) » | 
inſteadꝭ of proper allegations, and proving his innocence? turned pro- 
curer for his judges. Would any one believe this, that he who was 
accuſed of one criminal fact, ſhould get acquitted by committing 
a oy age will yes a n but not Oy age a Cato. 
* > ogy are all prone to evil, ne herein d, Alden want either a 
leader or a companion: not but that the buſineſs goes on without either 
a companion or a leader. Men are nat only prone, but run headlong 
® into evil: and what rendery many incurabte is, that artificers are 
aſhamed of any errors in their profeſſions, but men delight in the errors | 
of life. A pilot rejoĩceth not in the wreck of his ſhip,. nor a phyſician 
in the death of Bis patient, nor an orator in loſing his client's cauſe : 
but, on the contrary, men take pleaſure and even glory in their ſins. 
> One man, for inſtance, triumphs in committing adultery, eſpecially 
3 if with great. difficulty he obtained the favour; another, in over 
Ker reaching, and pilfering from, his neighbour: nor does the ſin ever, * 
diſpleaſe them, provided they ve the 0 Wa to e puniſh- * 
* 


ent. Ty 
2 5 * 


"ow: this. is owing to the 1 8.4 cuſiim · For; abſtegez 4 
that you may know. chere is ſtill a ſenſe of good, left even wn minds: „ 
that are moſt corrupt; and that men, however negligent, are not quite f 
voich of ſhame ;»almoſt all diſſernble their crimes: and, when. hey e 
ſuoceetled, they enjoy the fruits oſ their actions, but at the ſame time P 
* endeavour to conceal the actions themſelves. Whereas a good con- 
Fen deſires to e 900% en W of nen; a ITY. 
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200 E rb IST LES O „ 
is afraid of darknels itſelf. - Ichink it thireſore: N ſaid by Epi- 


* CUNUS;" Poteſt 'nocenti contingere ut lateat, latendi fides non poteſt; 


a guilty perſon may poſſibly lie concealed, but be cannot truſt, ta it; or per- 1 
haps you may think it better expreſſed in this manner : Ideo non prodeſt 


latere peccantibus, quia latendi etiam ſi felicitatem habent, ene ; 


: non habent: i. i of litelt uvail for a finner to hide himſelf; for let him 


de le th wickedneſs itlelP: nererchelele both the ane and the other 


2 * 
„ 7 of fear; good fortune delivers many from puniſhment, but no one from 
* *. 


- 


2 _— 


hide ee. he 2 "= can never be en of 
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2 = Thus EE Sehe be ff Ne yan 3 R And 1 


. cannot think this aſſertion anywiſe repugnant to the doctrine of our 
. cet (e.) And why ? becauſe che firſt and greateſt puniſhment of offen- 
ders is in the offence itſelf : nor does any wickedneſs, th#igh fortune 
1 may adorn it with her choiceſt gifts, nay, though ſhe may defend and 
protect it, go unpuniſhed. Becauſe the puniſhment, I ſah, of wicked. 


"2x Rill preſſed upon and followed with this e 3 a 
25 ene r and . ae hs tz — 


Yo" why. Mould 1 ae to La wickedief from this certain pu a2 


= PREY hy chould 1 not leave a mind fo«engaged ſtill in ſuſpenſe? 


We muſt difſent indeed from Epicurus, hen he faith 2 nothing ic 
* by nature; and that cines are avoided, becauſe ſtar is nat to Br” 

aued but herein we muſt agree with him; that evi deeds are ſourged ©. 
eee, and the greateſt Part F ber torture conſiſts i that” anxiety 


* 2 prefſeth upon and rings her,” Hecduſe The can put 70 conflict * any. 


„thing that prom erb her*ſecurity.” For thus Epicurus argues, we natu-_ 
gh rally abhor villainy, becauſe no one is ſo ſafe as to be out of the aa. 


the fear of it; "becauſe there is implanted ip us an averſien to whatever 


dis condemned y yature; therefore there can he de ſutety of cone al. 


4 ment, even to thoſe-who endeavour to conceal themſelves; 'Fince con- 
> ſcignce agcuſeth. them, and betrayeth· them to themſelves. 
property of Suut c tremble. It vοuld be ꝓad for us indeed, ora 
crimes eſcape the lau, tlie Judge) and penab ſtatutes, if 


d grjevous puniſhments were not irgenediately 4dflited; 


and fear e not the 2 of a dale. 1 e % A N- 


It is the 


8 
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ANNOTATIONS, &, 


(a) Et alia quæ objecit ſuis quiſque temporibus.] So Hefrod, the moſt antient author of that 4; 
fiction, relating to the four ages of the world, complains of his being Wm in the iron age, the 
worſt of the four, 
Muss ETe v @QS\Av ey Teen]ua pETAVH 
ArSpamn, a i pics Sarir, i invare yoga, 
No yep I) i , Hel. 8. 172, 
Of public vice now reigns ſuch ample ſtore, 
Would I bad ne er been born, or born before ! 
T his ſurely is the iron age. 
(8) „ This feaſt, or ſacrifice, was made to her whom the Romans called Bona Dea, rhe * 
Goddeſi, the Greeks Gynacea ; and it being celebrated only by women, Clodius, being a handſome 
young man, took on him the diſguiſe of a ſinging girl, in order to carry on an intrigue with 
Pompeia Cæſar's wife; but being diſcovered, he was brought to trial, when Cæſar himſelf ap- 
| peared, and to the ſurprize of every one declared, he had nothing to charge him with. Why then, 
ſaid the accuſers, have you divorced your wife ? Brcauſe, ſays he, it is enough for Ce/ar's wife to 
be ſuſpeed. 80 Clodius got clear of the judgment, moſt of the judges giving their opinion in a 
confuſed manner, upon. ſeveral cauſes at the ſame time, that they might not be in danger from the 
people in condemning him; (for in oppoſition to the nobility they all took his part) nor in diſgrace 
| with the nobility by acquitting him,” So far Plutarch in his Life of Cæſar. | 
And Cicero in his Epiſtle to Articus, (I. 1. Ep. 15.) concerning this affair, ſays, Our illuſtrious 2 ö 
Arropagites called out that they would not aſſemble, unleſs a guard was appointed them. This : x 
matter was debated, and only one member was found who did not deſire the guard. The affair | 
was then carried before the Senate, where it was granted 1 in a moſt formal, honourable manner : 
the ee” were commended, the providing a guard was committed to the magiſtrates, nor was 
| there à man found who imagined that Clodius would ſtand his trial. Twenty-one of the, judges | 
were determined againſt him, though they were threatened with the greateſt dangers, But thirty= WE | 1 
= I one of them obeyed the calls of hunger rather than of honour,” ? | | / 1 
(0 So Fuvenal ſpeaking of this very affair, 1. 6. 336. TY . 
„ ubi velari pictura jubetut 7% R 
= Qs æcunque alterins ſexus imitata figuram eſt. 
Aud con male pictures modeſtly are veil d. 
144) At what. time the more celebrated courteſans dance naked. The learned are agreed that * 
dhe vulgar notion of Flora the ſtrumpet, is purely a fiction of La&antius ; from whom it was 
taken. Flora appears to have been a Sabine goddeſs, and the Ludi Florales to have been inſtituted 
A233 Cc: 613. The main part of the ceremony was managed by a company of lewd ſtrumpets, _ 
ho ran up and down naked. However the wiſeſt and graveſt Romans were not for diſcontinuing 
this cuſtom, though the molt indecent imaginable. For Cato when he was preſent at theſe games, 
and ſaw the people aſhamed to let the maids ſtrip while he was there immediately went out * ; 2 
theatre, to let the ceremony have · Nö courle; Liv. xxv. Kennet. - 8 3 
(e) i. e. Stoiciſm, The Stoics maintained that virtue and vice were to be followed or ewe, 
merely upon their own account ; whereas the 1 Spicorard | had pot to reward and Puniſhment. 
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282 AE EPISFLES. OF 
(f) Epicurus adds, y aSiniav s a tavrihr ak „u. 7. x. dnjuſtice is not an evil is itſelf, "A 
in the fear and ſuſpicion of being diſcovered. On the contrary the $/otcs (Cic, de Fin. I. 3.) minimè 


| vero probatur huic diſcipline (S- vice) ene PaRHT ant product, 


jus autem, quod ita dici appellarique poſſit, id eſſe natura, r ſapiente, non WN in- 


juriam cuiquam facere verùm etiam nocere. 


T here abſolutely could be no ſuch things as juſtice or friendſhip, unleſs they were A for them- 


Alves. As to what is termed right, the Stoics hold it to be Nature itſelf; and that it is inconf; iftent with 


the character 95 wiſe man 10 a” an en ; 2 , the Aeg prejudice to any 9 perſon. 


; PPISTLE Kl. 
In” 
Al Reppin from within ; in this ranfur 8 St tate of Thing 85. | 


Never think a man 57 Turi, whoſe happineſs is in u- 


penſe. He depends on frailty, who rejoiceth in an adventitious good- 


Such joy will paſs away as lightly as it came: but the joy that ariſetn 
from within, is faithful, is firm; it continually grows ſtronger, and | 


| holds out to the laſt *, Other things which the vulgar admire are 


5 


only good for a time. What then is there no pleaſure or profit in 3 
them? who denies it Ca)? but it muſt be When they depend upon ws,. 
and not we upofi them. All things within the power of fortune may 


thus be made fruitful and pleaſant to us; if he that poſſeſſeth them is 
ae alſo of himſelf; and Rs not himſelf to his Polleflions. | 


For they are a ee my * Zgedlias, who think that what * 


* give us is either good or bad. She gives us indeed the material 


part of good and evil; and to her we owe tlie beginning of thoſe inci- 
dents, which in the iſſue may prove either happy or unhappy 1 


But the mind i is ſtronger than any fortune; it conducteth its own af- 
fairs, right or wrong; and is itſelf the cauſe of its own happineſs: or 
3 miſery. A bad mind turns every thing to bad; even ſuch things as 
* have the appearance of good: but the man of an upright and pure 
mind cotrects the depravity of fortune; ; and ſoftens, by the art of pa- 
tience, every hard and difagreeable condition. The fame likewiſe re- 
| ceives proſperity with gratitude and moderation; and adverſity with 


| conſtancy and courage. Who although he is prudent, although he is 


& judicious in his tranſaQtions, as never to engage in any PTS 
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beyond his ſtrength; yet never can attain that entire good, Which is 
placed beyond the threats of fortune, SONS he is fixed, and ſteady 
againſt all uncertainties. 


Whether, Lucilius, you will be pleaſed to obſerve other men, (for in 
ſuch a caſe we are apt to judge. more freely) or to conſider yourſelf, 
without prejudice or partiality; you will perceive, and confeſs, that 
none of thgſe things, which are eſteemed ſo precious and defirable, are 

truly uſeful; unleſs you will arm yourſelf againſt the levity of chance, 
and the uncertainty of things depending thereon ; unleſs you frequently, 
and without murmuring and repining at any loſs, can ſay, Diis aliter 
viſum eſt, I might think perhaps I deſerved better fortune, but ) the Gods 
thought otherwiſe (b). Or to give you a verſe of a more ſtrong and juſt 
expreſſion; ſay this, when any thing happens contrary to expectation, 
Dii melius (c). The Gods know better, (what is good for us than we do 
ourſelves). A mind thus compoſed no accident can injure; and thus 
will a mind be compoſed, if a man reflects upon the variety of contin- 
gencies in human affairs, before he is made ſenſible of them; if he en- 
Joys his children, his wife, his eſtate, as if he was not always to enjoy 
them; and if he could not be made more wretched upon this account, 
was he obliged to part from them. That mind alone is wretched, 
' which is ever anxious concerning what may happen; which is miſe- 
rable before real mifery reacheth it, and in continual dread-leſt thoſe 
things which it now delights in ſhould not continue to the end of life: 
for ſuch a one can never be at reſt; and, in expectation of ſome future 
evil, will loſe the enjoyment of the preſent good. | 


There bs but little differehce We grieving for a thing loſt, 4 
the fear of loſing any thing. Not that I hereby, Lucilius, recommend 
negligence or careleſſneſs: no; do your endeavour to avoid ſuch things 


dlãs are to be dreaded; do all that can be done by prudence and forecaſt (4); 


_. conſider well what may hurt you: nothing can be more ſerviceable to 
. "this purpoſe than a reaſonable confidence, and a mind reſolutely ſteeled 

with patience. . The man is ſecure againſt the power of fortune, who 
is determined to be ſubmiſſive. Tranquillity excludes all manner of 
VVVV)VVVVVVVVVV 0 api” 


3H, „ 4 THY eier oer 


tumult. Beſides, nothing can be more miſerable, nothing more ridi- 
culous, than to be always in fear: what * is it for a man to 
anticipate his misfortunes | | 


BEES Hs VR Laſtly, indess foe words my ſentiments on this ſubject, and 
3 to deſcribe theſe over-buſy-bodies, and ſelf-tormentors, let me obſerve, 
they are as impatient and intemperate, when what they expected comes 
upon them, as they were before. He certainly grieves more than is 
- neceſſary, who grieves before it is neceſſary: for, by the ſame infirmity,, > 
| | that he does not expect ſorrow, he knows not how to conſider it rightly; 
Anand by the fame unreaſonableneſs, he not only fancies that his felicity 
will be laſting, but that whateyer good hath befallen him, it muſt ne- 
cCeeſſarily encreaſe: and forgetful of the grand machine , whereby 
FM all things. are toſſed and 0 about, he promiſeth to himſelf alone 0 
99 5 ſtability in caſual things. Merrodorus , therefore ſeems to ſpeak ex- 
15 dcdegllently well in that Epiſtle where he comforts his ſiſter upon the 
death of her fon, a child of a charming diſpoſition, ſaying. 
e Mortale eſt omne mortalium bonum (E) | 
3 EN ON ont Mortal is euery good of martal men. | | | 
| A He! 18 s ſpeaking of thoſe goods which men fo greatly abet and —— | 
: | purſue : for the true good never. dies: it is ſure, and everlaſting, w:/dom: 
„„ | and virtue (b). This is the only GTP 3, but ſo unreaſonable | 
are they, ſo forgetful. of what they are; and whither they are going; 
may, whither every day puſheth them on; that they wonder and are 
amazed at loſing any thing, though. it is certain they muſt one day loſe: 
EF MWMWuatever it is that you call yourſelf maſter of, you may have it in- | 
a "ded; but it is not thine. Nothing can be firm to an, infirm creature, 
nothing eternal and unperiſhable to frail-mortals on this fide the grave. 
It is as neceſſary that all worldly goods ſhould. perith,, as at any time be 
loſt. And this, if rightly underſtood, would prove a comfortable 
Anducement to us to part, with a e. wind, 1 What we knew we 
muſt pere vale: Lang 6 | 
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What remedy then ſhall we find out againſt theſe loſſes ? Why, 
this; that we ſtill keep in memory the things that are loſt, and ſuffer 
not the fruits we received from them to periſh with them. To have, 
may be taken from us; but to have had, never. He is very ungrateful, 
who when he hath loſt any thing, ſuppoſeth that he owes no thanks 
for the enjoyment of it. Chance may rob us of a thing, yet leave us 
the benefit of it; unleſs we loſe this too by an unreaſonable deſire and 
longing after it. | | - 


827 moreover to thyſelf; there are A of all theſe things that ſeem 


ſo terrible, but what are conquerable. There are many who have oyer- 


come each particular, as, Mucius, fire; Regulus, torture; Socrates, 
poyſon z Cato, death, by his own ſword. Let ws alſo endeavour at 
ſome glorious victory. Again,—thoſe things which under a ſpecious 
ſhew of happineſs allure the vulgar, have been often, and by many 
deſpiſed. Fabricius (i), when general in chief, deſpiſed riches ; and, 
when cenſor, condemned them. Tubero (&) adjudged poverty worthy 
of himſelf and the capitol ; when, at a ſolemn feaſt, uſing earthen: 
veſſels, he ſhewed that men ought to be contented with theſe things 


. wherewith. the Gods themſelves diſdained not to be ſerved. Sextius 


the. elder, a man every way qualified for a ſtateſman, when offered the 
ſenatorial. robe by Julius Cæſar, would not accept it, for he well knew 
that what was given him, might be taken from him. Let us likewiſe 
aſſume this noble ſpirit, and prove as exemplary to others, as theſe have 
been to us. Why do we draw back? Why do we deſpair ? What 
has been may be. Let us only make pure the mind, and o/low nature; 
(mm) for whoever ſwerves from following her, muſt fear, muſt deſire, 
and be a flave to caſualties. We may return to the right way, we may 


recover ourſelves, if we pleaſe. Let us then endeavour it, that we may 


, patiently bear whatever may afflict the body, and ſay to Fortufle, Cum 
viro tibi negotium eſt, quære quem vincas ; you have now got @ man. to 
T_ s 80 out Aeubere for « one whom you 2 ee. ( 
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able, that 1 may grow old under it. Not that Tam greatly affected i in 
this matter: our preſent queſtion is concerning our loſs of a moſt ex- 


cellent old man (o); for he truly may be ſaid to be full of days, who 


defires no more ſhould be added to his life, for his own fake, but for 


theirs to whom he may be ſerviceable. He acts generouſly in that he 


ſtill lives. Some men would not fo long have endured their pains, but 
he thinks it as ſcandalous tofly to death as to fly from it. But ſuppo/ing 


bim otherwi iſe perſuaded, ſhall he not go ? Why not; if he can be no 


longer of ſervice to any one; if he can do nothing more than attend 
upon his pain? But this, my Lucius, is to put philoſophy into practice, 
and to be exerciſed in the truth; to ſhew how a prudent man can fortify 
his mind againſt death, and againſt pain, when either that approacheth, 
or this oppreſſeth Ban: What is to be done, muſt be learned from the 


| doer of it. 


Thus far: ow we have 3 es whether it be -poſible to refit | pain; 
and whether death, how near ſoever, can make a great mind ſtoop and 


| tremble. And what need is there of many words? The thing ſpeaks 


itſelf. Let us obſerve this, that neither death makes ſuch a one more 
courageous and ſtrong againſt | pain, nor pain "againſt death: he arms 


himſelf againſt both, and puts his confidence therein. Neither thro” 


hopes of dgath, does he more patiently endure pain; nor does the irk- 


ſomeneſs of pain make him die more . he 485 the one, and | 
Waits the other F, 7 de | 


, 1 % T6 
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e ANNOTATIONS, „ 


rea Thoſe indeed who 264 no anal eli of W will find e e e in every 
age of h\man lite : but to him who is accuſtomed to derive all his felicity from within himſelf, 

no ſtate will appear + 28 a real evil into which we are conduRted abr the's common and regular courſe of 
Nature. Bm. * 1 N ns tg 
(e See Ep. ee ee creature x of God FI 1 and wot tobi reſale, if 40 be reived wh 


thankſgiving: i. Tim. 44. 
(3) This is ſpoken of Ripheut, a juſt and good man, whoſe hard fate Mover | is 3 ; we 


thinking that he deſerved much better, he checks himſelf with this excellent reflection, that it was - 
the will of the Gods that be ſhould ſuffer with-the reft. Cato, p. 8. ut 46 : 
% Vain men ! how ſeldom do we know what to wiſh, or pray for! When we pray raging mi. 5 
de e we fear them ”_ we want. then moſt, It was s for this 3588 N for- ; 


* 
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bade his diſciples to aſk any thing particular of God; the ſhorteſt and the beſt prayer we can make 
to him, who knows our wants, and our _Jnorance in aſking, is this, Thy will be done, Bollngtroke 
on Exile, 


The Chriſtian on the like 3 is taught and GRIP by our Lord himſelf to ſay, O 


Father of Heaven, thy will be done. Matth. 6. 10, Luke, 11. 2. | 

(e) Ovid; Met, ix. 496. Dii melius—The Gods forbid. Sewell. 

(4) So the charge of our Lord to his Diſciples, Be ye as ogy as ſerpents, and innocent as doves, 
Matth. 10. 16. 
(e) Take therefare no Heb for the morrow, for the morrow Low take thought for the things of 
irfelf : ſufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Matth. 6. 34. 

And St. Paul, I would have you without carefulne/s, i. Cor. 7. 32. 

Y Obliti hujus at quo humana ao res Pincian. al, hujus peccati,—al, _ fat 
GE 


An magis oblectant animum jactata perauro 
Corpora — Mart. 
Ad numeros etiam ille ciet cognata per artem 
Corpora, quæ valido ſaliunt excuſſa petrauro, 
Alternoſque cient motus: elatus et ille 
Nunc jacet, atque hujus caſu ſuſpenditur ille. 
To theſe join theſe, who from an engine toft, 
Pierce through the air, and in the clouds are lo 5 
Or poiſe on timber, where by turns they riſe, 
And fink,. and mount each other to the ties. — 
{g) Muret. obſerves that Merrodorus borrowed this ſentence from 2 Je ONE 
dN Cos. 
(5) Like che Chriſtian charity, it never fuilerb. i. INE 3- 8. Or, like the word of God, 
Heaven and earth ſhall paſs away, but my words ſhall not paſs away. Matth. 24. 25+ 
| (i) Fabricius was in the higheſt veneration among the Romans, as a man of virtue, and a good 
ſoldier, bütlerwenbely poor. Being ſent embaſſador to Pyrrhus, Pyrrhus received him with great 
kindneſs, and preſſed him in private to accept of a handſome preſent in gold, not to engage him 
in any thing diſhonourable, but as a pledge of friendſhip and hoſpitality. Fabricius however 
would not accept it upon any terms, See Plutarch. Life of Pyrrhus. 
(4) Elius Tubero, the very beſt of men, and Who above all the Romans knew how to 1 
Poverty with magnificence. Id. in hen Emilius. See Ep. 95. 


« (5) See Ep. 59. 


( The nature of man as it now is cannot juſtly be 41 up as a 2 proper rule or kandard of 1 


but muſt itſelf be regulated by an higher cauſe, by which we are to judge of its rectitude, and of 
its corruptions and defects; and therefore the ableſt of the Stoics in judging of what is according 
to nature, were for conſidering the nature of man as in a conformity to the law of reaſon and the 
nature of the whole. But this way of talking ſeems not well fitted to furniſh us with clear notions; 
and only ſerves to enhance e e to the Almighty for the further diſcovery of his will in his 


holy ward; {205 $1 2 0 rn 
, 
7 


) In 3 to o which great ond, it is neceſſary we mould fand warchful as ee , to ö diſco- | 
ver the ſecret wiles and open attacks of this capricious goddeſs, before they reach us. When ſhe 


_ © falls upon us unexpected, it is hard to reſiſt; but thoſe' who wait for her will repel her with eaſe. 
4 I learned this important leflon long ago, and never truſted to Fortune, even while ſhe ſeemed 


00 be at peace with me. The riches, the honours, the pH and all che N Which her 
CTF treacherous 


7 » 
2 * #4 i. + - 
* * 
; r 
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treacherous indulgence poured | upon me, * placed thein ſo that ſhe might friatch them away, but 
ſhe could not fear them from ine. No man ſuffers by bad fortune, but he that hath been deceived by 
© , good. —lf we do not ſuffer ourſelves to be tranſported by proſperity, neither ſhall we be reduced 
dy adverſity. Our ſouls will be of proof againſt the dangers of both theſe Rates ; and having 
explored our ſtrength we ſhall be ſure of it. For in the midſt of felicity, we mall have tried how 
; : LM we can bear misfortune.” Bolingbroke on-Exile. 
| | (s) There being no mention made before of any perſon to whom theſe words a are referable, 
Murer. concludes that this Epiſtle is imperfect, (as certainly it is) and that much is wanting at the 
beginning. Ligſus thinks the ſame; but makes a doubt whether the perſon here alluded to may 
not be the Marullus mentioned in the next Epiſtle. 
(+) Hunc fert, illam expectat! Whatever Seneca may have ſaid elſewhere ſeemingly i in favour 


of ſuicide, is ſufficiently confuted by the — here recommended, which breathey the pure and 
ſound doctrine of Chriſtianity, 


4 


En 8 r L XVII. 
„ ( 


Confolatory, on the Death. of a Sa. 5 1 


InAVE leut you, ban 4th Faint I wrote to Morals En the 
Aeͤ-ceath of his young ſon; for whom I was told he indulged an unmanly 
2 3 ſorrow; and therefore I have ſwerved from my uſual. ſtyle as not 


thinking that he vight"to"be treated gently, when more worthy ef 
reproof than conſolation. To one indeed àfflicted With a deeper wound 


than he knows how to bear, it is proper to give way a little: let him 
utiate himſelf} at leaſt let him give vent to the ſigh, and guſhing tear: 

5 | but let ſuch as take upon them to weep at every trifling accident, be 
9 chattiſed, and eee to know, thas even tears have Heir Br. 


— — Do you de gerd *%: 5 1 "_— ack} febrhe you: a TAY 
you ſo effeminately moved at the death of your ſon; What would y vou | 
have done if you had loſt a friend? Your ſon is departed, a child, an 
infant, i in whom y you could place no Certain hope : "iothing then is loſt | 
but a little time. We are too apt to ſeek occaſions of ſorrow, and un- 
3 juſtly to complain of Fortune; as if ſhe would not give us, at ſome time 
WW. : ATI Juſt cauſes*6f cethiplathe. "PO e AT ſtrong 
EE nn 8 . „ | 1 15 oy 


þ : % 
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gh to ſupport real afflictions, and conſequently would deſpiſe ſuch 
ſhadows of evil, at which men grieve merely for cuſtom ſake (a). Had 
you even loſt a friend, (which ſurely is the greateſt of all loſſes) you 
ought rather to rejoice in having had ſuch a friend, than to mourn for 
having loſt him. But few, alas! take any account of what courteſies 
they have received, or what favours they have formerly enjoyed. This 


evil then, among many other, attends upon ſorrow; it is not only ſu- 


perfluous, but ungrateful. 


And is it FE, all in vain, that you once had a friend? Isit nothing 
that you lived ſo many years in ſtrict amity; and a ſocial communica- 
tion of improvements in ſtudy? Haſt thou buried friendſhip too with 


thy friend? Or, if he was not ſerviceable to you, while living, why 


ſhould you grieve at having loſt him? Believe me, great part of thoſe 
whom we loved, though chance hath taken them from us, ſtill remains 
with us. The time paſſed is all our own; nor can any thing be more 
ſafe and ſurely ours, than what hath been. But we are indeed un- 
grateful for what is paſt, through the hopes of what is to come; as if 
this too, were we to ſucceed herein, would not ſoon come under the 
ſame predicament. He ſets too narrow bounds on the enjoyment of 
life, who only rejoiceth in the preſent. Both the things that are to 
come, and the things that are paſt have their endearments; the former 
from expectation, the latter from memory : but thoſe are ſtill depend- 


ing, and may not happen, whereas theſe cannot but have been. What 


madneſs is it therefore to forego that which is moſt certain! Let us 


acquieſce i in thoſe things which we have taſted; unleſs we entruſted 


Fam © to ſo leaky a boſom as a every thin 8 that it receives. 


There are Bammer W of thoſe who a loſt thele young 
children without a tear: who returned from the funeral rites to the 
Ee fa or ſome public office, and were taken up with their pro- 
per regards; and that wiſely too: for, it, it is in vain to grieve where 
grief can do no good: 2dly, it is unjuſt to complain of that happening | 


to one, which happens unto all; and, laſtly, it is a folly to lament and 


. * 


nourn, when there 1 is ſo Mitte difference between che Nes ol and 
r. II. | Ee = os | 51 the 
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the friend that loſeth bim. We ought therefore to be of a more equal 


A 


and e mind, becauſe we muſt certainly follow thoſe we have loſt, 
Conſider the ates of moſt 20 Time: think. on the ſhort race 
we ſo ſwiftly run: obſerve the whole aſſembly of mankind, all going, 
the ſame way; and ſeparated by the ſhorteſt intervals, however long 
they ſeem. He whom we thought dead, is only gone before us: what 
then can be greater folly, than to bewail him who hath juſt ſtepped: 
before you, when you yourſelf are travellin g the ſame road ? It is. 
ridiculous. to mourn, that an accident hath happened, which a man 


| could not but know muſt one day happen: or, he muſt be very igno- 


rant indeed, and impoſe upon himfelf, who knows not that man carries 
the ſeeds of death about him. It is to mourn a thing, which he allows: 
could not be otherwiſe than as it is. Whoever complains at the death: 
of any one, complains of his having been born. The ſame conditions: 
bind all men; Every. one that is born muſt die. We are diſtinguiſhed 
I fay by ſmall intervals, but are all equal in death, The ſpace between 


our firſt and our laſt day .is various and uncertain : if you conſider the 


troubles of life; even the life of a boy is long: if the velocity of it, the 
life of an old man is ſhort... There is nothing that is not uncertain, 


deceitful, and variable as the weather. All things are toſſed to and 
fro, and ars transferable to their contraries, at the command of fortune. 


And in ſuch a rotation of human affairs, there i 1s nothing certain, I fay, 


but death: and yet all men Pp. of that i in which alone no one is 
deceived. 


* 
1 


But be died 4 chile! N it may be the better for wg But 1 


am not as yet ſpeaking of an early death. Let us conſider the old man; 


and how little hath he exceeded the infant! Set before your view the 
ample round of Time; reflect upon the ages paſt and to come; and 


then compare with Time 8 immenſity the ſpace we call zhe age of man, © 
ſo ſhall you ſee how little a thing it is that we fo earneſtly covet, and & 
| would fain extend. Conſider likewiſe how much of this little i is ta- 


ken up with tears, with troubles, with the wiſhing for death before it N 
comes: how much j is tortured with a ie ſtate of health, and 9 fear; 
how 
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how many years are ſpent in childhood, in ignorance, and unprofitable 
ſtudies! almoſt half of it is loſt in ſleep. Add hereunto labour, forrows, 
perils, and the like; and you will find that in the longeſt life, little of 
it can properly be called /wng. And who will not grant it better, oon 
to return from whence we came, and to end our journey without fatigue? 


Life in itſelf is neither good nor evil; though both good and evil 
dwell therein; ſo that your child hath loſt nothing but the chance of 
falling into evil. He might indeed have proved decent and prudent; 
he might poſſibly, under your inſpection, have been formed to good; 
yet, (what is more juſtly to be feared) notwithſtanding all your care, he 
might have proved as bad as many other. Behold thoſe young takes, 
whom, though born of a noble family, luxury and intemperance have 


Ws reduced to the conſtitution of a prize-fighter! Look upon thoſe, who 


contaminate themſelves with abominable luſts for hire! who ſcarce 
paſs a day without being drunk, or committing ſome flagitious crime 
and you will think it evident that more was to be feared than hoped for. 
You ought not therefore to provoke ſorrow ; and, by "I at ſmall 
inconveniencies, accumulate real grief. 


Do I then exhort you to ſtrive and exert yourſelf? No, my friend, 
I ſhould be aſhamed to have ſo mean an opinion of, you, as to think 
there was any neceſſity for ſummoning all your virtue to your aid in ſo 
trifling an affair. This is no cauſe of grief, it is only a ſlight ting, 
which you yourſelf have made painful. Philoſophy truly hath been of 
great ſervice to you, if you ſtrenuouſly bewail the loſs of a child, who 
Was better known to his nurſe than to his father! | 


| But do I then recommend a flinty heart ? SR I have you look up 
| chearfully at the funeral of your ſon? nor ſuffer your mind to ſhrink at 
ſo great a loſs? No; this would be inhumanity, not virtue, to behold 
"the dead, with the ſame delighted eye we do the living, relation; or 
not to be moved at the firſt forcible ſeparation in a family. And what 
if I was to forbid lamentation? There are ſome things not in our power; 
| _ will flow from. the moſt ſtubborn eyes; and thus, tears plentifully 


Eea :-. ſhed, 


1 
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ſhed, ſits eaſe the heart. What muſt we then do ?—why, permit 


them, but force them not. Let them drop as long asthey ſpring from 


affection; but not ſo long as cuftom or imitation may require. Let us 
not add to our ſorrow, nor increaſe it by the example of others. An 
oſtentation of grief demands more than grief itſelf. Who is it that 
indulgeth ſorrow, while alone ? The deep groan is utterd, to be heard. 
In private ydur rii6urners are calm and eaſy; but at the ſight of any one, 
they born lig Year (e). Then it is they tear the hair, and beat the 
breaſt, AMHCbr nde have done much more freely, when there was 
no Ge APTN. them. Then they wiſh for death themſelves; and 
flounce upon the couch: but let the company depart, and their strie 


is over. 


In this 3 as well as in I, exceſſes, we are wont to follow bad exam 


ples; and regard not what beſt becomes us, but what is cuſtomary on 
the like occafion. We loſe fight of nature, and addict ourſelves to the 


faſhion of the vulgir no * guide in any reſpect, but in this, of 


all other, the moſt inconſtant. Do they ſee any one bearing themſelves: 


up againſt affliction, they call him impious and cruel-hearted; do they 


| ſee him' dejected and overcome with ſorrow, while hanging over the: 

deceaſed, they call him weak and effeminate. We muſt reduce then 

all things to the. ſtandard of reaſon; but nothing can be more ridicu- 

lous than to make a parade of ſorrow; and to ſeek approbation from a. 

flood of tears; which I conſider, with regard to a wiſe man in two 
reſpects, ſometimes as iſſuing forcibly, and ſometimes as. ee by 

5 1 | N ſhew 5 thi Kamen „ . 


When ſome menger Arikes v us oli ihe able: news 5 a 9 


parted friend; or, when a body is torn from our embrace to be laid on 5 


the funeral pile, a natural neceſſity excites our tears: the ſpirit of man, 
being ſmitten by a ſudden impulſe, as it ſhakes the whole frame, ſo it 


ſpareth not the eyes, preſſing out and extorting the ever ready fluid. 
Such tears as theſe ſtart involuntarily. There are other, to which we 
willingly give vent, when put in mind of ſome dear friend we have loſt; 


Wy ks chere "Is indeed FOO: feet in fuch an nee of ſorrow: 


when 


. 
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| when we reflect upon their affability, chearful converſation, kind af- 

fection, and duteous piety, ſo that the eyes diſcharge as it were a flood. 
of joy. Theſe we indulge, and by the other we are overcome. 


There is no manner of reaſon then, that you ſhould either reſtrain,, 

or. pour forth tears, on account of viſiters with their compliments of 

condolance, They flow not, nor ceaſe to flow diſgracefully, provided 

there is no feigning nor affectation in the caſe, Let them ſtart if they 

will; it is no more than what may happen to men moſt moderate and 

compoſed. Nay, they have flowed, even whilſt reaſon hath. kept uy 

her authority; with ſuch moderation however, that both humanity and 

dignity were preſerved. We may obey nature, I ſay, herein, and {till 2 
maintain ſedateneſs and gravity. I have ſeen thoſe who looked vene- : 
rable at the funeral of a relation: while in their countenance love fat. 

enthroned; without exhibiting the leaſt oſtentation of mourning, 

There was nothing but what aroſe from pure affection. Such a deceney 

is there in ſorrow, which is always to be obſerved and kept up by a 

wiſe man: and as in other things, ſo in tears, there is a proper boun- 

dary: whereas among the u as | their j Joy, ſo their grief, gene 


| rally knows no | bounds. 


y > Wobiire then ſuch things as necelhrily happen with an equal temper; 
What is there incredible? what is there that is new and ſtrange, in this 
affair? How many yet daily find employ for the undertakers? How: a 

many are the diſſections (c)? Ho many will grieve upon. the ſame ac- 
count with you? As often then as you think. on your deceaſed child, 
think him alſo to have been born a mortal creature; to whom as nothing i 
certain was promiſed, fortune did not think herſelf obliged to carry him 
on to old age, but diſmiſfed-him at her pleaſure. Speak of him how- 
ever as often as you pleale;. and celebrate his memory (4) as long as it - 
is agreeable; for no one delights to converſe with a ſorrowful perſon, 
much leſs with forrow itſelf. Do you recolle&any witty ſayings, any 
jeſts which you once heard witli pleaſure, repeat them often, and con- 
Mantly affirm, that you doubt not, but he would have. fulfilled the 
Fi Hopes your fatherly affection. entertained. of him. To forget a relation; 
* . AGE 15 „„ | $244 t0- 4 
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£0 bury the memory of him in his grave, to weep moſt profuſely, and = 


yet be ſparingly mindful of him, is the part of a ridiculous and inhu- 


man diſpoſition. Thus the birds and beaſts love their young, with a 


ſtrong, and almoſt outrageous affection for a time; but being loft, or 
parted from them, all affection is extinguiſhed. This becomes not a 
wiſe man.. Let him perſevere in the remamignince of a ee friend, 


but cone: to mourn, 


I can by no means approve of what Metrodorus faith; —eſſe aliquam 
cognatam triſtitiæ voluptatem; hanc ipſam captendam in ejus modi 


tempore; there is a certain pleaſure allied to grief, which, at ſuch a 
time, is to be covetted and embraced, I have ſubſcribed the words of Me- 


trodorus (, and doubt not the cenſure you will paſs upon them. For, 
what can be more baſe, than to affect a pleaſure in grief itſelf? nay, to 
ſeek delight i in tears and mourning? Theſe are the men who object 
againſt.us, as being too rigid, and defame our precepts as hard and 


cruel, in that we affirm, that grief is not to be admitted into the mind, 
or ſoon expelled. But which do you think the more incredible, or the 


more inhuman, for a man not to be ſenſible of grief at the loſs of a 
friend, or to expect pleaſure in the depth of ſorrow 2 What we pre- 
ſcribe is juſt and right; when affection hath poured forth ſome tears, 


and hath, as I may ſay, eaſed the eye of its load, the mind i is no longer 
to be given up to ſorrow. And what ſay you? Why, that there is a 


pleaſure mixed with grief 1 ſelf; ; as when we dry up a boy's tears with a 


cake, and ſtop the crying of infants with the milky treat. Nor even 
when the child is on the funeral pile, or this friend is expiring, will 


you permit pleaſure to ceaſe; but would fain tickle and flatter ſorrow 


itſelf. But which of the two is more fit and decent; either that ſor- 
row ſhould be removed from the mind; or pleaſure admitted thereto ? 


_ > addvitted; did * ax, it is ne and e * even in rief 
itſelf, 1 . 


7 "OR is 4 certain aa, faith 3 bd to Funn 'We 


| (Stoics) indeed might ſay this; but not you, (an Epicurean)... For as 


you ey tat: cis but one e which is eee ; and but one evil, 
J e . 5 
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which is pain and ſorrow, what affinity can there be between good and 
evil /g) or if there was, we ſhould now eſpecially find it out; and 
now ſee, if ever, whether in grief itſelf there is any thing pleaſing and 
| delightful. Certain remedies there are, which are ſalutary and of good 
effect to ſome parts of the body; but being lothſome, and not very 
decent, cannot fitly be applied to other parts; and what might prove 
of ſervice at one time without putting modeſty to the bluſh, may at 
another time, in caſe of a wound, be not ſo fit or decent. Are you not 
aſhamed to think of healing or aſſuaging grief by the pleaſure that is 
ſuppoſed to attend it? It is a wound, that requires the application of 
a ſeverer remedy. Rather apply this reflection thereto; that no ſenſe 
of pain can reach the dead; if it can, the perſon is not dead. Nothing, 
I fay, can hurt him who is no where, who is nothing: if he can be 
hurt, he is ſtill living. And which do you think the worſe, either that 
he is no more, or that he is ſtill in being? Certainly in that he is no 
more, no torment can affect him: for what feeling can he have, who 
is not? nor yet in that he ſtill is; for he hatli 8 over the n dan 
ger, which n by er e more. 


This likewiſe we may urge to one who mourns and repines at the 
death of a young child. We are all, with reſpect to the ſhortneſs of 
life, compared with the immenſe circle of Time, both old and young 


upon the tame level. So ſmall a portion of the many ages paſt is ours; | 8 


that we cannot but call it the leaſt imaginable; though however little 
it be, it is ſtill ſomething. The time we live, I ſay, is next to nothing; 
| though ſuch is our folly, to _—_ and firetch it out, as a matter of 
”"__ conſequence. : | | 
Thus * I wrote to you, not as if you 1 expected from me ſo late 
conſolation; for I doubt not but that you have reflected before upon all 
that you, have read; but in order to reprove you for that delay, ſhort as it 
was, in which'you ſeemed to depart from your uſual judgment; and in 
concluſion exhort you, to buoy up your mind againſt any ſtroke of 
fortune, and prevent by forecaſt all her darts; not as what may poſſibly 
75 vein _ at Jou, but as what you corviialy will one day feel. . 
125 : Ke Fog A N N o. 
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ANNOTATIONS, Ke. 


(a) Moris causs] al. amoris And fo the old French h tranſlation a "ug ae Jane 
plàs grand playe de toutes. 
(5) Clarius cum audiuntur, gemunt] $0, Martial ; | 
Amiſſum non ſtet, cum ſola eſt, Gallia patrem, 
Sz quis adeſt, juſſæ profiliunt lacrymæ. 
Thus Gallia mourns ; the ever ready tear » | | 
Starts from the eye when any friend is nears | | | | 
But. len alone, ſad as fbe was before, 1 | 
Sorrow ſubfidet, and grief is heard no more. M. 
64 Fe FEI ad vitalia cruuntur, (for the improvement, ſuppoſe, of the young ſurgeon.) 80 
eee, al. em untur, al. emittunt. Greuter. ſuſpects ſome defect here, but deſpairs of curing 
it. Lipſius ſays, he ſhould not have diſapproved of cruuntur, in the ſenſe Eraſmus received it, (ut 
poſſint condiri) if Seneca had wrote in Eg pt, where it was uſual to embalm the dead, and not at 
Rome, where there was no ſuch cuſtom. He therefore conjeftures——Quam multi vitam alii emit. 
tunt——but waving all theſe, ſays Gronovius, 1 think the reading according to Eraſmus is right « but 
he takes it in another ſenſe, not as relating to embalming, but to ſome violent operation in phyſic 
or ſurgery ;" as Seneca writes elſewhere———Lacerationes medicorum eſſe vivis legentium, et totas in 
viſcera manus demittentium. Sen. Conſol. ad Mare. 22. I have taken them in another ſenſe, 
_ which I think the words will bear; but after all ſhould chuſe the reading of Lipfine, becauſe the 
plaineſt, Quam multi vitam ali amittunt; aue daily fee funeral after funeral, = 
(4) Q & Tols a pufnHievots, 1 qu Tis dyaSins EJ T., x. To 321 Plutarch. Conſol. ad 
Apoll. Tis the duty wwe oe a deceaſed friend to keep him in pious memory, No good man requires hi- 
deous groans, but hymns and praiſes ; not grief, but a commendable remembrance. Fœminis lugere 
honeſtum eft, viris meminiſſe. Tacitus. It is for women to, weep and Se cuail 4 deceaſed. friend; it 
better becomes men to keep a reſpeRful memory of him. | 
rar rae at 6 2 | C ˙ 4? RUN] 
Fleque meos caſus, eſt quzdam, e bs 00 W cy dig hn by 
i] my lot ; "twill give you ſome relief ; 4 1 
A certain pleaſure oft attends on grief. 
ALIA, 5 unc flere, et ſeindere veſtes 9 {1 
5 Fataque, et injuſtos rabidis pulſare que relies 
Celicolas, ſolamen erat. Statius, in Priſcillam. 
Tt wa: a conſolation, o complain IF 5 Ba 
' Of unjuſt hiav'n, and mourn a rabid Prain, EGS INES ERE ie 2 + hes LSD 
Auel 1. 6. inextricabilis periculi mole obruta, lacrymarum etiam extremo ſolatio carebat. Fides 
in Paneg. Theodoſſi. Eſt aliquid calamitatum delinimentum, dediſſe lacrymas malis, et pectus 
laxaſſe ſuſpiriis. D. Anbros, de obitu Valentiniani, paſcunt frequenter lacrymz, et mentem alle- 
vant, fletus refrigerant pettus, et mœſtum ſolantur nn ee calm 1 We dee 
etiam flendi voluptas, et plerumque gravis evaporat dolor. ; Ip 
Nam miſeris nec flere quidem aut lenire dolorein — FP | 128 
ERS e ee Claud. e 1. 80 . 
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No harder lot can miſery attend, | 
f Than not to awecp, or not enjoy 5 | . 2 
But how great is en in this reſpect, when he deſcribes Conftance aa her princely ſon 
Arthur Ann 
« Grief fills the room up of my abſent child; 
« Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 
«« Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
«« Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
«« Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
«© 'Then have I reaſon to be fond of grief 
O my dear boy, my Arthur, my fair ſon! 
« My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
% My widow's comfort, and my ſorrow's cure!“ 


WO The 3 are wanted in all the copies but two, which Eraſinus ſays he ſaw ; but the letters 


or characters were ſuch that he could not read or make any ſenſe of them, worth tranſcribing. 
(g) For what communion hath righteouſneſs with unrighteouſneſs, and woe communion hath light 


with darkmeſe? ii. Cor. 6. 14. 1 f 
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o. the W ritings. of Fabian 9. 


Ye O v are 1 to 1 þ me, Fa chat you en War with 
eagerneſs the books of Cams Fabian, which are entitled, Civilium {a). 
of Politics, and that they did not anſwer your expectation; and then, 


5 as if you had forgot you was talking of a Philoſopher, / you cenſure his 


compoſition. Suppoſe it to be as you ſay, and that he pours forth his 
words, unweighed (5), there is ſometimes a grace in this manner, and 


| a peculiar excellency in an eaſy flowing ſtyle. For I think there is a 
great difference between rut ing and fowing. So in the works I am 
peaking, of, Fabian ſeems not laviſhly to waſte his words, but to Pour 


1 th with fluency. He is prolix indeed, but without diſorder 


and confuſion. This he himſelf confeſſeth and declares, that his ſtyle 


zs by no means affected, or laboured, but ſuch however as might be 


1 Known to be his. He pretended not to compoſe words, but to reform 
* manners. He wrote not to pleaſe the ear, but to inſtruct the heart. 


For. I. VVV... 
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dt and delicate, without trifling and effeminacy. On the other hand, 
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* 


Beſides, in his manner of writing, you have not time to examine 
iculars, but are ſmitten at once with the whole: though ſeldom 
ſuch things as pleaſe at the firſt ſtroke will - bear retailing, and 
the being ſcanned at the fingers ends. It is however of no little con- 
ſequence to take the eye at firſt ſight; though. a diligent examination 
may poſſibly find out ſome things to be carped: at, and diſputed. IF. 
you aſk my opinion, I think he is a greater man who hath ſeized upon 
our approbation, than one that hath merely deſerved it: and I know 
too that he is more ſecure, and may more: boldly promiſe his writings 
perpetuity. - A laboured diſcourſe, becomes not a philoſopher. When 
will he prove reſolute and conſtant; or when make trial of his. abilities, 


5 who! is timorouſly concerned for the ACCURACY of . 3 


Fabian was not negligent i in x his diſcourſe, but fare you: will there- 
fore find nothing in him low and mean: his words though-choſen, are 
not affected; and though brilliant, yet are not unnatural, or inverted, b 
as the männer of ſome is in this age. Nay, where they are common, 
not to ſay vulgar, they have an honeſt and noble meaning not forced. 
upon the ſentence, but gravely and judiciouſly introduced. We ſhall 
ſee how little is pared too cloſe ; how little is too ſtiff; and how little 
wants poliſhing according to the preſent taſte. When you take a view, 
I fay, of the whole building at once, you will find it nowhere narrow 

or flight; though I muſt own there is no variegated. marble, nor are the 
roofs interwoyen with curious fretwork (c), nor is there a butler's hall; 
Ca); or whatever elſe luxury, not contented with any fimple decora-- 
tions, hath invented and jumbled together in building. It is what 


OT OR TO ON. 8 a 


)J we 
ſition. Some would have the rough ſtyle made ſmoother; and. others: ; 


48 4 ql 10 


Arte fo fond of the harſh and rugged, that if by chance they meet with 


a clauſe of a ſmooth and eaſy caſt, they purpoſely ſtrike it out; or make 


it break off abruptly, ſo as not to anſwer expectation. Read. Cicero. 


His ſtyle is uniform: he keeps due meaſure: it is neatly worked up: 
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the ſtyle of Afinius Pollio is uneven, ever kippint, and ſtarting, leaving 

his reader in the lurch, when he leaſt expected it. In a word, every 
ſentence of Cicero is complete; but Pollo drops us at once; except in a 
few ſentences which are cloſed exactly in the ſame manner and form of | 
nn | bi | 


Moreover, Lacilus you are leaſed t to ſay, that Fabian appears to you | I 
every where low and groveling; whereas I think' he by no means de- | 
ſerves this cenſure. What you object to, is not low and mean, but 
eaſy and pleaſing ; ; adapted to the tenor of a calm and compoſed mind; 
not rugged or waving, .but every where ſmooth and plain. Though I 
grant he wants the ſpirit and fire of an orator, and thoſe points and 
ſmart ſtrokes that you require. But view, I fay, the whole body, and 
you will find, if it be not very en it is decent. hy 


But you likewiſe fay, it wants dignity. Pray tell me, whom you a 
will prefer to Fabian? Cicero? who has wrote almoſt as many books | 
on philoſophical ſubjects as Fabian? If you do, I yield: But he is 
no little man, who is not much leſs than the greateſt, Or, do you 
prefer to him Afinius Pollio? Again I yield: but in anſwer, beg leave 
to ſay, that a man muſt be allowed excellency, who, in ſo great a point 
as eloquence, hath but two before him. Or do you name Liuy? for he 
not only wrote dialogues, which might be called philoſophical; as well 
as hiſtorical, but ſeveral books that profeſſedly treat of philoſophy. * 
And to him too I give place. But conſider how many he muſt excel, 
who i is excelled himſelf but by three, and theſe three the moſt eloquent. 


Bat Kill there is ſomethin, g wanting i in hit; "Hoes elate his diſ- * 
courſe it is not ſtrong : and though abundantly flowing, it is never vio- 
, tent or rapid, and however pure, not ſufficiently clear. You deſire, - 
"you ſay, ſomething ſharp and ſevere againſt vice; ſomething high; 
ſpirited and bold againſt dangers ; ſomething proud and haughty againſt 
fortune; a ſtrong invective againſt ambition. You would have luxury 
_ reprimanded, luft diſgraced, impatience bridled in: I would have ſome- 
35 8 2 Fs OY wr, tragically e and fomething plain 
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and ne as comedy. Would: you then have him fit. down to ſo trifling- 
an affair as the ſtudy of words? © He devoted himſelf to the greatneſs 
of things, and draws eloquence after him as a ſhadow, being intent on 
more weighty affairs. I do not pretend to ſay that every ſentence is 
exactly turned, and cloſely connected; nor will every word ſtrike and 
rouze the reader. This I confeſs; that many periods run on without 


exhibiting any thing remarkably ſtriking; and ſometime will flip away 


unnoticed; but depend upon it you will every where find ſome new 
light; and however long he detains you: you will not think him te- 


dious. 


. 0 \ 


FERRO 

1 Laſtly, he hath this Auth e ; that he will convince you 
be wrote as he thought, and believed himſelf what he affirmed; you 
will find that his chief intent was, to let you know what pleaſed him, 
not what might pleaſe and flatter you.. All that he ſays leads to per- 
fection, and a good underſtanding. He ſeeks not applauſe. And ſuch 
I may venture to ſay are his writings; though I truſt more herein to my 
memory, than to reading what I have by me; and the chief tenor of 
it remains with me; not from any late converſation particularly, but 
_ ſummarily, as is uſual, from an old acquaintance. When 1 had the 
_ pleaſure of hearing him, ſuch at leaſt ſeemed his diſcourſe, if not ſwel- 


2 


Fi 


ling it was full, and ſuch as was proper to incite the minds of well- 


diſpoſed youth, and allure them to walk in his ſteps ; not without 
hopes of bringing them to perfection. And this. I take to be the moſt 


effectual method of inſtruction. For a maſter rather frightens his pu- 


pils, who hath only inſpired them with a deſire of imitation, but gave 
them no hopes of ſucceſs. In ſhort, Fabian perhaps might abound in 


words, and is not to be commended for WAY dalle "I oy = þ 
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LUCIUS. ANNZUS SENECA. 


ANNOTATIONS, Ae, 

* Caius Fabianus Papinius, an e Roman orator, CUTS by Pliny, 36. 15. 

(a) Civilium] al. artium civilium, al. artium et vilium. al. artium culium. al. archinilium. 
From which Lipſſus ſuſpects ſome Greek word, f. 41744» eve as it 18 eres under 995 title by 
Cbariſius, Cauſarum naturalium, of natural cauſes. 

(5) Et effundi verba, non fingi] al. figi,---inf. non effundere, ſed fundere. Pincian, non . 
ſed effundere---becauſe it follows, aded larga eſt; and ſoon aſter, nec torrens, quamvis effuſa ſit.— 
From theſe expreſſions, zon. effundere ſed fundere.---EleQa verba, ſed non. captata,---nec contra 
naturam ſuam poſita, ſplendida tamen. Nec depreſſa, ſed plana,---effuſa ſed non rapida, &c. 
One would think that Sir Jobn Dexham had this Epiſtle in view, when he wrote thoſe celebrated. 
lines, wiſhing his ſtyle to flow, as it certainly does, like the river he is deſcribing. 

: Tho” deep, yet clear; tho" gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage; without o'er flowing full. 
(c) Nec conciſura laquearium cubiculis interfluentium. Lip/. EleR. i. 15. al. nec N 
aquarum a cuniculis al. a cubiculis--- Eraſmus only leaves out the prepoſition. - If fo, the luxury 
here pointed at, is their having ſmall reſervoirs of water under the table i in their imo bonds, 
wherein you may ſee the fiſh playing, ſuppole like our gold fb. Ford | 

64) Nec pauperis cella} Eraſmus will not allow pauperis to be the genuine or but he offers 
no other. Muret. thinks the ſame, and leaves, as he found it. But Oęſepæus affirms the common. 
reading to be right from the like expreſſion in Ep. 18. Nec pauperis cellas, et quicquid aliud eſt, 
per quod luxuria divitiarum tædio ludit. So Sen. Rhetor. Ex cella migrabit in cubiculum dominz 
ſuz. - Controv. vi. 7. The meaning then is, in carrying on the le that ĩt was not <p 
2 oe as to have peculiar oſſices, or halls, for the ſervants. 

(e) Quod dici ſolet, domus recta eſt.] al. tea. Recta domus a {bens dicitur, ha nimio 
luxu corrupta non eſt, neque laquearibus et marmoribus pellucet, neque eleganti tectorio, aut la- 
cunari.perpolita eſt: ſed laudabilem quandam mediocritatem oſtendit. Turneb. Adv. I. 26. c. 12. 
Sic rectus apparatus, Ep. 111. rede vivere, Ep. 123. Hor. S. I. 2. de parabili ſuo venere, candida 
rectagus ſit. Plin. Ep, 9. 26. Dixi de quodam oratore ſeculi noſtri redo. quidem et ſano, ſed 
parum grandi, et ornato, ut opinor, pts; nihil peccat, "niſi quod nihil peccat. In my opinion 
IJ judged right of à certain orator of our times, who Keely and ca, but not elevated and graceful, when: 


— 


T declares, he has but one error, he never errs. Hm, n d 22 arty; 
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de, on 41 22 of human Afairs 3. . hb * Death 
of Cornelius Seneclo, 

Foie day, every wo Lucilins certifies us that we are nothing; | 

and, by- ſome new. argument, admoniſheth. us, while forgetful of- our. 

frailty; and then ſets us upon thinking on death and eternity. Would 

you! know what I mean by hie preftes I wall tell you. 


- You "BW Cornelius Bench, a n knight, een and öfen 
who had raiſed himſelf from a ſmall beginning to an ample fortune; 
and was now in a fair way to be what he pleaſed. For dignity is more 
eaſily advanced, than raiſed at firſt. Money alſo meets with many dif- 
ficulties, and impediments. ere it can reach the poor man (a). Senecio 
as he aſpired to wealth, took the two moſt effectual methods to obtain 
it; being induſtrious to get, and prudent to fave; either of which 
are ſufficient to entich a man. This good man wonderfully frugal, 
and as careful of his conſtitution as of his eſtate, after a viſit to me, as 

_ uſual; in the morning, went and fat the whole day by a friend who 

lay deſperately fick.;. and, i in the eyening, having made a chearful ſup- 
pet, was ſeized with a violent. diſorder, the quinſey, which ſtrangled 8 
_ Him, TE eee ſet his ſoul at liberty. | 


f 


And & . a few hoy after having ee all the duties of a 
ſound and able man, he died; even he, who was tranſacting money- 
affairs both by ſea and land; who applying himſelf. to public buſineſs, 
left no kind of profit unpurſued, in the very height of his fucceſs, and 
when money came 5 paring? in from every quarter, was ene y bee X 
away.—” e 
Inſere nunc, tons” pyros $ pone ordine vites. ig. E. L 74. 


Now * ef _ trees, my OW: and prune 9 Vines. | 
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How ridiculous is it to promiſe ourſelves a long life, when we are 
not certain of to-morrow? O! what folly is it, to ſtretch out and 


- enlarge our diſtant hopes! faying, I will ay; I will build (b); T will 


give credit; I will call. in my debts; I will fue for honours ; umd when 
I have had enough of public buſineſs, I will retire, and indulge my weary 
age, in repoſe and quiet. Believe me, all things are doubtful and un- 
certain, even to the moſt happy. No one ought to promife himſelf 
any thing that is to come. Nay, ſometimes what we have got, flips 
through our hands (c), and caſualty cuts the cord that was our ſureſt 
Hold. 


Time rolls on indeed by a ſtated law, and makes many revolutions 
by a determined ordinance; but it is dark and obſcure to us. And 
when a thing is eertain to nature, but uncertain to me, what am I the 
| better for it? We propoſe long voyages and a tour through many 
diſtant nations, and after that to return to our own country: or, we 
_ deſign ourſelves for the field, and dream on the flow-coming rewards 
of the laborious camp (d. gradual commiſſions, and the paſſing through 
many. poſts of honour, till we reach the higheſt : while in the mean 


time death is waiting at our elbow, which, becauſe it is ſeldom thought 


on, but when happening to another, we are now and then to be re- 
minded of mortality by ſuch examples; notwithſtanding * ſtick by 
us no longer than while y we are wondering at them. WT: 


But what can be more abſurd than to ths at ſuch a thing happen= 
ing to-day, which might happen every day? Our life is limited by: 
the inexorable neceſſity of fate, though none of us know how near we are 
to our end. Let us therefore ſo diſpoſe our minds, as if this day were 
to-be our laſt. Let us defer nothing. Let us daily make even with 
life. The greateſt and moſt common default in life is that it is imper- 
fe&; and yet amendment is fill put off from one day to another. He 

that daily ſets his ee the duties of life, ſtands in no need of 
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But from this indigence, this want of time, arifeth FR and. an 
earneſt defire of longer life ſtill preys- upon the mind. Whereas no- 
thing. can be more miſerable than to live in continual doubt of what 


may happen (e). The mind that i is continually reflecting upon how 


great, or what, our future fortune may be, is racked with inexplicable 
fear. By what method then ſhall we avoid this perplexity? Why by 
this only, our life be not prolonged in fancy, but flands collected in 
itſell. For he can have no dependence on the time to come, who makes 
not a good uſe. of the preſent. But when I have once diſcharged the 
debt I owe myſelf, the mind becomes eaſy, and aſſuredly knows that 
there is little or no difference between a day and an age: and then, as 
from on high, looks down with contempt on the days or things to come; 
_ with 1 rv a Fete reflects on the n of time. | 


* 


A 


be WY could 'the viciery of Weiten or tis ee 0 of FM 
tune, give him any diſturbance, who is conſtant and fixed againſt all 
contingencies? Therefore, my Lucilius, make haſte to live; and 
think every day a life. He that forms himſelf upon this plan, and 
who hath looked upon every day as his whole life, is always ſecure. 
They who live upon diſtant hopes not only loſe the time preſent, but 
undergo the anxiety of deſire, and the miſerable apprehenſion of death, 
which makes every thing miſerable. Hence ſprung that ridiculous 5 
wiſh of Meceenas, wherein he is contented to be weak, deformed, or to 
ſuffer the moſt acute . that life e can a fuffer e it were pro- 
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1270 | Did Nature me unkindly treat; 
1 | Diftorted both my hands and feet 
8 A hump unnatural on my back; 
My loofen'd teeth of jetty black ; 
Or was I tortur'd with ſharp pain, 
In every muſcle, every vein; 
All this, and more, I would endure, 
27 1 ye s Ace fill ſecure. M. 


What would have been extreme miſery, ſhould it have ſeized u pon 
him, is here wiſhed for; and a lingering puniſhment deſired, as if i it 
_ were life. But how contemptible muſt we think a man, who would 
wiſh to live, though he were tied to a gibbet? Ter, faith he, render 
me as weak as you pleaſe, ſo long as life remains in my broken and helpleſs 
body; disfigure me, provided this monſtrous and deformed body may lengthen 
my life a few days; nay nail me to the croſi, and torture me with the 
ſharpeſt pains, provided I can feel them. Such a deſire has he to enrage 
his wound, and to hang ſtretched out on the croſs, ſo long as he can 
defer that, which is the remedy of all evils, and the end of his puniſh- 
ment; and to have breach, ſo as to be ever dying, yet not die. Now, " 
what can we wiſh worſe for ſuch a man, than that the Gods would 
hear his prayer? What could Mecænat mean by that his ſhameful and 
effeminate poetry? What by ſuch a ſcandalous covenant with ſenſeleſs 
fear? What by ſuch a cowardly begging oh 11. wp Do you n 6d 
rg ever recited that verſe to him— | 
| Uſque adeone mori miſerum eſt? 33 5 | 
Oat a4, I it then ſo hard to die? I BEN | . 
; He wiſheth for the worſt of evils ; and defires ſuch pains, as emen 
grievous to be endured, may be prolonged: and what the recompence? 
>< ger 1 life. But what ſort of on would this be? BER to be longs in 
FV 1 


OQiuan it © be polible there ſhould be found man, Se had 90 pine 
away in torment, die piecemeal, and pour out his ſoul, as it were, drop 
by drop, than breathe it out at once? who. being brought to the fatal 
or. 8 8 . | „ ts 
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tree, dy weak, deformed, diſtorted and afflicted with many other 
infirmities no leſs mortal than the creſs itſelf, would wiſh to, drag on 
a life loaded with ſo many pains ?. Deny now, if you can, that we 
1 owe Nature any thanks for this, e. other her n. that we 
. mut neceſſarily die. 


1 Fo 
* 


Many however are il ads to 0 mae uy covenants RA this : they 
will betray a friend, ſo that they might preſerve their own wretched 
lives, and proſtitute their own children, for the poor benefit of en 
the light; which ſerves but to diſcloſe their heinous crimes. We 


1 7 muſt ſhake off this fond deſire of life, and learn that it is of little or 
1 +. , no-conſequence, ben we ſuffer, what we muſt one day ſuffer; that it is 
„ 3 of greater moment 70 live well, than to live 2008 5: and * Amen it 
. e ene en long. ee Ys Os HAS e Yo Atrzer th, 
qd | N 14's n N <2 * ' 
1 e oth 3 ANN 0 TA TION hen tak I 
a) N circa 8 8 moram e Gong ex in . 8 
amorum— which will not admit, J think, of any meaning except it be, chat the money is s feverter,. 
and better loved which it got by a poor man.  Plncian ang No TIA Ty "_ the ſend 
PIT i the ſame with.chatin Juy. 3. 164. ren | 
ſa 3 HFlaud facile emergunt, quorum virtiibus abs ; 
XI 37 4 Res anguſta domi. f . 1 TIVES 4 
V ee eee ee ae . 
15 F Pla in the depths of beſpliſ paverty.” Dryden. i e 
3 5 | 33 a rich merchant, was aſked how bo gut his maÞ forte, 8 e 
CC | gart of my wealth I got foon, and with eaſe, but ſlowly and with: great pains the Jon part DO. | 
Re bots +: | 1 5 2 See Plut. Mor. in the diſſertation, Whether aged men are fit Nor public offices. | 
8 Hg 00) Au, he ſaid, This will I do, I will pull: diwn-my barns, and-build greater, and there will Þ 
Ft 555 beſtow, all my fruits, and my goods; and I auill. ſay to my foul, thou haſt nach goods, laid u for many 
ITO 8 Fear, take thine eaſe, eat, drink, and be merry. But God aid unta him, 7. box fool, r 98 | 
. ts, r aloha then whoſe will theſe things be? Luke, 12. 20. 
e Id quoque quod tenetur per manus exit] 80. Curt. vii. 8. Fortunam tuam preſſis ben 
. * lubrica eſt, nec invita teneri poteſt. * got Fortune tac 8 bold ets * © 
: Slippery, and not eafily detained againſt her will. 
4 ry Ut locupletem aquilam bi rages ne., 2 
5 ROT "Sl | Adferat_ in e © 
. e FFF „ 
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LUCIUS ANNEUS SENECA. 227 
(e) Nihil eſt miſerius dubitatione venientium—al. vehementer irruentium - Piscias. f. volventium 
- five volutantium, as it follows, Quomodo effugiemus hanc volutationem.— Quantum fit quod 


reſtat, aut quale collecta mens inexplicabili formidine agitatur.—Pincian. non collecta, wel incol- 
lecta.—Lipſius, aut quale collectu, mens. —Gronov. aut quale conjectantes.— Seneca in Thyeſte, 


Anxius ſceptrum tenet, et moventes 
Cuncta divinat, matuitque caſus. 
With great anxiety he rules the flate, 
And all the ills forebodes of adverſe fate. M. 
"7's JR On this great theme kind nature keeps her ſchool ; 
. To teach her ſons herſelf; each night we die, 
Each day are born anew : each day a life ; 
And ſhall we kill each day ?——TYourg. 
1 So, Achilles to Ul: Wes in Hamer. Od. N. 490. 
BAH] x eee ty dp vu 
Ardpi rap” &xanpp 2 %% CloTos onus len 
„ H dem vexUενν,ααννεε - tim drag. 
5 Rather I chuſe laboriouſly to bear 
AT 4 weight of woes, and breathe the vital air; 
A flave to ſome poor hind who toils for bread, 
Than reign the ann. monarch 7 the dead, Pope. 
* erna, in Ipbigenia, 6H 
Ta pas 1d rene, zone Cle) 5 WA" 
Life is ſweet. © 
Te vipde / üdheig 2 Fi 5; 3 Dy 
| Oavey* kan? (av xp oToy i Yard Kang, 
© Below we're nothing; better tis to breathe © 
A awretched life, than lie renown'd in death, M. 


8 in N bg u Tipodirra rde, ue d T4 Civ. 73. a vi man, though 
he were blind, evould fill wiſh to live; which Ligpſius ſuppoſes Seneca to have had in view. 


The e en lines were thus parodied in a newſpaper, March 14, 1 
Aye, tye my hands up if you will, 
Paſs vote on vote, and bill on bill, 
Expoſe me to the worſt diſgraces ; ; 
Though all my lippery friends grow lack, 
And Charles F. ride upon my back, | 
I care not, ſo I keep my places. 
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N * a man ſeems troubleſome who wakes . out of an We 
dream; for he deprives him of a pleaſure, which however falſe it may 


. be, yet it hath the effect of truth; ſo your Epiſtle, Tucilius, did me an 


injury, in that it took me off from a very proper meditation, wherein 
I was engaged, and ſhould have gone, e had 18 not been prevented 


e 


I was aclighting myGalf with an enquiry into the Betas ity of the 
foul; nay more, with a firm belief of it. For I was eaſily induced to 
| give credit to the opinions of ſome great men; though I muſt own 
'- ___. they ſeemed rather to promiſe this great truth, than to prove it (a). 
However I gave myſelf up. to this ſo great hope: I began to diſdain | 
myſelf, and deſpiſe the concerns of life; even the remains of my yet | 
. - unbroken age, being about to launch into that immeaſurable time, 
sadlnd take poſſeſſion of eternity; when I was ſuddenly awakened by the 
keceipt of your Epiſtle, and ſo loſt the ſweet reverie, which I will try 
to recover, and redeem, as ſoon as 1 have e this | wp FE 7 


— 


e FT. Dp 1 9 


JJ * it ſeems, that 1 wah 3 enough with 3 to FA 
. whole queſtion in my former Epiſtle, wherein I endeavoured to prove, 
5 5 FP what moſt of our ſect (the Stoies } agree in, that the praiſe wherewith 
4 man is honoured after death, is. @ real good. For you ſay I have not 
| | fully anſwered this objection, No good can ariſe from things di [pant z out . 
5 . Prai is diſtant. W. hat you require, Lucilius, is indeed part of the 
N - queſtion, but more properly to be debated in another place; and there- 
31 fore I not only deferred this, but other things appertaining thereto. | 


„ Por, as you know, there are rational or logical queſtions intermixed 
F n moral, I thought Proper to treat 1 of 8 Kater. as, whether 
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it wal foohſh and vain to tranſport our thoughts beyond the grave; whether 
' . _ all good dies with us; and nothing of the man remajneth, who is himſelf 
nothing !. or whether we can receive any fruits from thoſe things ( whatever 8 | 
they be] which we ſhall be partakers of hereafter, before due actually enjoy | = 
them (c) ? . Now as all theſe queſtions relate to morals, they are there- | 1 
fore ranged in their proper place. But what logicians object againſt i 
the foregoing opinion is to be diſtinguiſhed from theſe, and therefore is \ 
ſet apart. At your requeſt however I will examine into all that they 
affirm to the purpoſe, and then anſwer their objections. Yet unleſs I * 2 1 
premiſe a few things, my refutations will not ſo eaſily be underſtood. oy h 


- 
TS. *% "In "do - 


Know then that ſome bodies are continuous Cd) and uniform, as 
man.; other bodies are compounded, 'as a ſhip, an houſe, and eyery 
thing, the different parts whereof are joined, and united in one body : 
others again conſiſt of things diſtin from each other, and whoſe ſe- 
veral members ſtill remain ſeparate, as an army, a people, a ſenate. 
For however the individuals, which conſtitute theſe bodies, are con- 
joined, either by law or duty, yet are they, in nature, diſtinct ; 0g ; 
9 a en 0 Well 225 to come to the 255115 8 


R 3 - I 


We 8 it ne be 4 good, which depends upon things d ing , : 
for one good muſt be ruled and governgd by one and the fame fpirit (e); 555 vu 
_ - there can be but one principal of one good /). This is ſelf-evident ; | 
as you will find upon reflection, if you at any time defire a proof of it. 
In the mean while, we lay down certain r N whereon to fix the 

5 ee eee (8/- 


"You fay vg that £ 3 can * Wer hich . f or depend; 
« on things diſtinct. Now this. Praiſe or renoWn, that we are ſpeakin g 
2 of, is the favourable opinion of good men. For as fame is not the 
Co eſteem: of one man; nor infamy the malignant report of one; ſo 
A renown. conſiſts not in the approbation of one good man (0. Many 
6e men, famous and excellent i in themſelves, muſt agree therein, before 
it can be called renown. This therefore conſiſting in and depending | 


5 5 * * upon the judgment of divers n, 6 e. ſuch as are hoe) can- 


1 = Renown 2 ” 
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+BY Reno (ief is further ſaid) is praiſe of good men given to good men. 
32 tc | e Praiſe is a ſpeech, and ſpeech is a voice, ſignifying ſomething; but 
e mere voices" though it it be that of a good man, is not good; nor is 
N every thing that a good man does, alike good; for he ſometimes 
' . e applauds, and ſometimes condemns. But no one can ſay, that either | 
| | 40 his clapping his hands, or hiſſing, though he may approve and ad- 
4 mire/all that is done, is of any more real conſequence than if he had 
14 ſneezed or coughed; therefore his praiſe or renown is not a good. In 
| 2 4 word tell us, if you pleaſe, Whether it be the good of the perſon 
C 4 who praiſeth, or of him who is praiſed? If you ſay it belongs to 
| . ; 40 the latter, it is no leſs ridiculous than to ſay, that another man's 
REY „„ 1& health i is mine. But to praiſe 2 worthy man is a juſt action; ſo that 
| Rk it is the good of the former, or the perſon who praiſeth, and not of 
«the perſon 1 who is praiſed.” | Now this is begging the . but 
I will A, anſwer the particulars. | TE 
_ Firſt, it is e Nil made; a queſtion — 1 any 9b can ar: rife os 3 | 
ditin&; and each fade of the queſtion hath its party, and reaſons to ſup- 
{ port. it. Secondly, this praiſe or renown. requires not the ſuffrages of 
ne 5 d may reſt ſatisfied with the judgment of one great and good 
3 3 man: for one good man is a competent judge of all other good men. 
3 7 I bat then lit is ur ged) Hall fame be tbe efteem one man, and infamy the 
i 535 malicibur report 'of ane only ? ' Glory (ſay they) we underfand to be more 
 noidely diffuſed, as it requires the conſent of many (1). But the condition 
DE he ee. is not the' ſame in both caſes. Becauſe, if a good man thinks well of 
3 — „ 1 me, 1 am as happy therein, as if all men were to think the ſame. A | 
MH 5 right judgment is the ſame in all, as in one, and as they judge alike, they | 
54; as cannot difagree in their opinions concerning my deſerts, "Therefore 755 
7CͤöͤöͤͤöCC000à 0 hath ſaid, imports as much as if they all had ſpoke, as they 2 
„ FLeanpot but think the ſame thing. But then as to glory and fame, the 
opinion of one is not ſufficient. In the former caſe, the opinion of one 
30 would be the opinion of all, becauſe if all were aſked it would be the 
ſame; but in the latter, divers men have divers judgments, and their 
| __ affections allo are different. When all things 1 in this world are doubt- 5 
Th ful, Lond and to be HE do. vu 1 8 chat * men cp beet, one 
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mind? The opinion of one man is not always the ſame. Truth 
indeed is always pleaſing to good men; and the force and colour of 
truth is always the ſame. But there are thoſe who delight in, and give 
their aſſent to, falfities; and in falſities e can yo no De ae 127 


are ever YARNS and diſcordant. OE Sa, 
br) Bag "; HEM, os Any bi 4%... Y | * 
Bur u pe (they ſay) is with g more th voice, and mere voice cannot 
ae good. When men ſay that renown! is the praiſe that is given to 
good men, by ſuch as are good themſelves, they allude not to the mere 
ſound of words, but to the ſenſe and meaning. For though a good 
man ſhould hold his peace, and Je ſhould think any one enn eile 


ſuch a one is b beer 


2 


Beides, rai i is. one log i 1 POR ng ne this e re- 
quires the voice.” In ſpeaking of a funeral oration we ſay not (funebris 
Jaus} praiſe, but (laudatio) praifing : the buſineſs whereof confiſts in 

. elocution. But when we fay ſuch a one is worthy praiſe, we do not 
promiſe him the favourable report of men, but their judgment. There - 
fore praiſe is the approbation of one Who thinks rightly, and ho; 
though he be filent, yet praiſeth the good man in his heart. For 

praiſe (as I ſaid) is referred to the heart, not to the words, which ex- 
preſs the praiſe conceived, and uſher it into public notice. He ſuffi- 

ciently Fame mes who thinks: him' dar ben rade our cee 


_— (#) faith Kath dns e 3 
e e eſle a a dba viro; 1641. e 
. great by the ce 70 ale. £2 en ien 

; eee e ſays Hd t 

Luaaus alit artes, Proifs cheribeth oe 1). is Ned Trent en 


He does not ſay prayfing which is a ſort of flattery, that la © ſpoils 
and corrupts them. For nothing hath done more prejudice to elo- 
Auence, and the like arts adapted to the ear, than popular applauſt⸗. 
Fame requires the public voice; renown: doth not: for it repeats not 

words, being fatisfied with the judgments of men. It is dee 3 
not only among thoſe who are ſilent, but even thoſe who oppoſe it. 1 
23 the 3 renown and glory.« e r i in 
e 5 | . 
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men, by good men themſelves? Is it the good of him that is praiſed, or of 
him that praiſeth? Of both; it is mine who am praiſed; foraſmuch 


as nature hath created me a lover and a friend to all mankind : 1 both 
rejoice in having done good myſelf, and in having met with grateful 
| Interpreters'of ſuch” my actions, as tend to virtue. It is indeed the 
good of many in that they are grateful, but it is mine alſo: for I am of 
. an happy diſpofition as to look upon the good of others as my 
own; eſpecially the good of thoſe to which 1 have in anywiſe been in- 
ſtrumental. And it is the good of him that praiſeth me, becauſe it is 
an act of virtue; and every act of virtue is good. But this goed he 
could not have enjoyed, were I not what I am. Therefore worthy 
praiſe is the good both of the giver and of the receiver, as the paſſing a 
| Juſt ſentence i is the good of the judge, and of the party in whoſe favour 
the ſentence is given. Or can you doubt but that juſtice is the good 


both of the creditor and debtor, in the payment of a debt? Now to 


praiſe à worthy man is juſtice: praiſe therefore is the common _—_ 


| both en, FR Fe and ban e e eg 
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po wie 0 not deſignedly to ſow ſubtleties, and draw down philoſophy - 


from the extenſive throne of her majeſty into narrow ſtraights. How 


much better i is it to walk-in'the plain and direct way, than to pretend to 
find out bye · paths, till we loſe ourſelves therein, and are conſtrained 
to return back again, after much Pata and labour ? neither indeed are 
theſe ſcholaſtic diſputations any thing more | 
fully endeavouring to beguile one ci: Say rather how natural it 
is, and much more commendable/in's-man-to ftretch out his mind, as 
r N into eee EF! 8 * * 


fe; Mt E Ef 45 859538 1 ; 13 Us EIFD 18 Sv ' 3: 33-L196 2 Ft I 541 4121 N Paileitsk, Inf 7 od 4b (I 17 


more, than the ſport of men art- 


| Theol] man is great, and generous, admitting no other bounts 
. ecommon mit God. - Kg, he know: 
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ledgeth not any terreſtrial city, as Epheſus, or Alexandria, or if there 
be any more populous, and whoſe buildings are more beautiful 
and of larger extent. No; ſhe claims for her country the univerſe; 
the whole convex, wherein are included the lands and the ſeas ; wherein 
the air expending itſelf between the earth and the heavens, conjoins 
them both; and wherein are placed the inferior deities, intentive to 
execute their commiſſions. Nor, ſecondly, does ſhe ſuffer herſelf to be 
confined to any number of years. All years, ſays ſhe, are mine. No 
age is locked up from the penetration of learned men; no time ſo 


diſtant, or dark, that is not pervious to thought. 


When che day ſhall come that will ſeparate this compoſition, human 
and divine, I will leave this body here, where I found it, and return 
to the Gods (n); not that I am altogether abſent from them even now; 
though detained from ſuperior happineſs, by this heavy earthly clog (). 
This ſhort ſtay in mortal life, is but the prelude to a better, and more 
laſting life above (o). As we are detained nine months in our mother's 
womb, which prepares us not for itſelf, to dwell always therein, but 
for that place whereunto we are ſent, as ſoon as we are fit to breathe 
the vital air, and ſtrong enough to bear the light; fo, in that ſpace of 
- time, which reacheth from infancy to old age incluſive, we aſpire after 
another birth as from the womb of Nature; another beginning, another 
ſtate of things expects us. We cannot as ; ot Rt. heaven, 1 duly 
eee, J. $715] | 3 


L bol then with an Fr eye upon that 1 kde wg 


Iti is not the laſt to the ſoul, if it be to the body. Whatever things are 
ſpread around thee, look upon them only as the furniture of an inn. 
Me muſt leave them and go on. Nature throws us out of the world, 


as ſhe threw us into it. We can carry nothing away with us, as we. 


brought with us nothing into it {p). Nay even great part of that 
which. attended us when we came into the world, muſt be thrown off. 
This kin, which Nature threw over us as a veil, muſt be ſtripped off: 
our fleſh, and our blood, that ſo wonderfully circulates through' every 


| pon of i it, muſt be diſperſed z as alſo the folids, the bones and r NETVES, | 
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which fapported'" the fluids and weaker parts. This day, which men 
are e apt to dread as their FT” is but th the * 'op8 ay" of Wi 14 (0 

% Be reſigned W and willingly lay your burthen We? iy a do 
you delay, as if This was the firſt time that you departed from a body, 
whercin you were encſofed?” . Still . heſitate, and are reluctant; and 
it was not without great 5 Jain nd labour your mother 4 was delivered of 
thee. You figh and cry; hb diaſt thou weep (as it is uſual) when I 
little infant *: at fuch a time excuſable indeed, When you came into the 


world a mere novice, ignorant & every thing, and when taken bout of a 


| warm and ſoft bed, a freer air blew freſh upon you; and when you 


was as yet Cc tender as f ot to” bear the touch of the hard hand, and ſo 
great a ſtrariger as to be amdzed at every thing you ſaw around, and 
knew them. n oO hut! now; it Can be no new thing to you, to be ſepa- 


rated fre on! tat liehe Was" 4 part or yo before: throw off then wil 
ä Ungly thjs' e part; and patlently quit the body, Which you 


have ſo. LE inha wick why are you fo forrowful ? was it to be torn 


14 1 74. 
in, \ piec: or . drowned, or 'butned; there is nothing in all this ; but what 
CO! "by 11 Din S. 28 $06! 8 "302, < S597 nee over 324 4-2 
ik 2 595 15105 6 61 cocfgit att d 07 fgyom who try? -— ks 27 Nu vile. 


. ee or covering of "new. Bain infants Rl Way" 125 167 
e wy 10 will thoſe wotldly goods with which you are ſo ena- 
moured: they are but "the dutward' coberings wherein you are enwrap- 
ped. The day will come that ſhall unfold them aft Bo you liberty, 
delivering vou. from this filthy apartment wherein you are mow quar- 
tered. Eyen now deſert it as much as polfi ble, and ſoar aloft; eſtran g'd 
even * HU thoſe thin gs, "hich! ſee moſt neceffary” and dear to you. 
Mfeditate Petting wore ble and fablitie () ] that bleffed day, fup- 


poſe,” when the h fkeries of Nature wal be crete to you?” this dark 


nels bs Aifperied, t tHe Tight call Freak in upon vou on every Hide. 


Imag ine wi th F hi elf. RoW great chat brightneſs is, where ſo many 
ſtars interming : thei 7 G dl beams; 4 light ſa ſerene and clear, that 
not the leaſt ſh 1 w of dar neſs Wall elk Up it (5) all heaven ſhines. 2 


443.404 


* and” night have their "tots only on this 
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You will then fay, you lived in darkneds before: when you ſhall be- 
hold the full glories of that light, which now thou ſeeſt dimly (7), 
through the narrow circles of the eyes, and yet at fo great a diſtance as 
to fill the mind with admiration and aſtoniſhment. - How then will it 
amaze you, when, I ſay, you ſhall behold that divine light in its full 
ſpread of glory in heaven? Such a reflection as this cannot but raiſe 
the mind above every mean thought, and deter us from every vile and 


cruel practice. It informs us the Gods are witneſſes of all our actions: 


(a) it commands us, to make ourſelves acceptable to them; to prepare 
ourſelves for communion with them; and have always eternity in view ; 
(x) which whoever hath any conception of, he dreads no enemies ; he 
hears the trumpet's ſound undiſmayed ; nor can all the threats in the 
world terrify his manly foul : for why ſhould he be afraid: of any 
thing ())? What can deter him from the punctual diſcharge of every 
duty, who dies in this hope ? When even the man, who thinks that 
the ſoul ſubſiſts no longer than while it is impriſoned in the body, and 
at its departure hence is entirely diſſipated and diſſolved, yet ceaſeth not 
to endeavour to make himſelf uſeful, and to live in ſome meaſure alter 
death? For though he be taken from our ſight (z), yet 

M.ulta viri virtus animo multuſque recurſaty 

Sentis honos.—/7rg. iv. 3. | 
Dye heroe's valour, acts, and birth, occur 
To the attentive. mind 

Think how profitable good examples are; and you will find, that the 
' remembrance of great perſonages i is no leſs ſerviceable, and uſeful, than 
their preſence, 
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ANNOTATIONS, de. 


1 know not where desca. inall his writings, has a better "OY to the ce given kim, by Pope 
Linus, Auguſtin, and others of almoſt a Cbri tian, than in this excellent epiſtle. | 
(a) Seneca (as Dr. Liland obſerves) ſeems to have been ſtrangely unſettled in his notions with 
regard to the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. Sometimes however he ſpeaks in a clear 
and noble manner of the happineſs of ſouls after death, when freed from the incumbrance of the 
body, and received into the place or region of departed ſouls. Con/el. al. Ep. 6. c. 23. ad Marc. 
c. 25. Ses alſo Epp. 63. 76. And in this epiſtle it cannot but be een that he has ſome 
ſublime thoughts on this ſubject. Ser Lipſ. Phyſiol. ili. 11. 

(3) As Solomon ſaith, I hated life, becauſe the work that is wrought under the 105 is grievons fo Mes 5 

for all is wanity and wexation of ſpirit. Eccleſ. ii. 17, | 

(e) An ex eo, quodcunque erit, ſenſuri ſumus aliquid fructus antequam Pertepi poſſit. al. ante- 
Auam aliquis fructus percipi, aut peti poſſit. al. an ex eo quod cum erit ſenfari non ſumus ante 
quam —Pincian. an ex eo, quod cum erit ſenſuri non ſumus, aliquis fructus, percipi poſſit, i. e. 
auberber any profit can accrue to us, from that, be it what it will, which we ſhall not be ſenfeble of. 

- Gruter. antequam fit, aliquis—i. e. 0hether aue can receive any profit from a poſthumous fame, which 
avhben we ſpall have, we ſhall not be ſenſible of, being dead, before fuch famie can be. Gronovius only 
omits the particle uam, and underſtands it thus, whether ſuch things as ſhall be ſaid of ur when 


| ave are not Jonfible'of them, Bring thought upon while aus are hire, can be of any fervice 1 17. 


Lipfius reads it, quod tum erit, aut _—_— aliquid fructus, i i. e. n or after (what has 


ſince been called) purgatory. 


(34) So Plutarch (in præcept. cont: 41 Ta b gexbroyar Te js In Muecd ro Ai 
val, x. 7. As Pbilaſapbem affert that- of bodies which confift ada wy Jome are compoſed of 
parts diſtinc and ſeparate as a fleet, an army : others of contiguous parts as a bouſe, as a: a foid; and 
others of parts united at the fit conception, equally partaking of life and motion, and growing together 
as are the bodies of all living creatures. Vid. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 2. | 

(s) Neu there are diverſities of gifts, but the ſame ſpirit ; for by ine fierit are wot baptized into ene 
Body. i. Cor. 4. 13. I beſeech you, ſaith St. Paal, that ye walk worthy the vacation wherewith ye are 
called —endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace : there is one God, and one chi- | 
rit, even as ye are called, in one hope of your calling. en ee E iv. 1. 6. 


T nynuorints. 12 
6 Quo noſtra tela nitatur- Muret. Cui PV tela SOREN gentit enim 6 ali. 


5 quid per ſe notum, ad fulturam argumentationis z quemadmodum tela ſubſternitur ſtamen. Fraſn. 


al. in noſtra tela mittuntur, From whence Pincian reads it, quia in nos tela mittuntur, in this 
ſenſe, which, I think, ee, 5 
thrown eat Ab ur. N 4h | 1 | + HIS 
) Sidon. Carm. 24. Hic fee probat, omnibus placebis. . | | 
0% Philo Judæus, on the words, Evigilavit Ned, 6 > Negopes on wot or, 4 e u. T. A. 


| Theſe man nat fine. but renowned, and enjoys praiſe, we efubtwated by Javier, Out efabliſbed = | 


A e 5 | | 
= Liakur wires this vere to Me who in Cicero (Ep. Fam. xv, 6.) Lætus ſum Laudari me 
(inquit Hector) abs te, pater, landato viro. See the Spefator, No. 108, 

So, Eraſmus. al. Laus alterius. al. laus a literis. From Cicero, Honor ali artes,—and | 
dn Lhadbtaque wis, ereſct, PRO ey, n e | 
43 | „ (el Thin 


— 
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(ir) Then ſhall the duſt return to the rarth as it aver, and the ſpirit ſhall return unto God, who gave it. 


Eceleſ. xii. 7 —iii. 20. 21. 
(n) We are always, confident, knowing that while ave are at home in the body wwe are ab/ent from the 


Lord; (for we walk by faith, not by fight) we are confident I ſay, and willing to be abſent from the 
body, and to be preſent with the Lord; wherefore we labour, that whether preſent, or abſent, we may - 


be accepted of him. ii. Cor. v. 6—9. See Ep. 65. 
(e) Some notion and belief of the immortality of the ſoul nd a futuce ſtate obtained among 


mankind from the moſt antient time, and ſpread generally among the nations: not originally as the 
mere effect of human wiſdom and reaſoning, but as derived by a moſt antient tradition from the 
earlieſt ages, and probably made a part of the primitive religion, communicated by divine revelation 

to the firſt parents of the human race. The belief of it was countenanced and encouraged by the 
_ wiſeſt legiſlators; but was much weakened by the diſputes of the philoſophers ; and the general 
corruption of manners: from whence is juſtly inferred the neceſſity of a divine revelation, to aſſure 
_ mankind of the truth of this important article. Ita quicquid eſt iſtud quod ſentit, quod ſapit, 

quod vivit, quod viget, cæleſte ac divinum eſt, ob eamque rem zternum fit neceſſe eſt: What/e- 
ever thing i is inus, which perceives, which underſtands, ; which lives, which has a force and vigour of 
its aun, is celeftial and divine; and for that reaſon muſt neceſſarily be eternal. See N. q. 

6 Be not then afraid, when one is made rich, æuben the glory of bis houſe is increaſed; for when 
be dieth, he ſhall carry nothing away with bim; his glory ſhall not deſcend after him. Pſ. xlix. 16. 
Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and naked ſhall return. Job. 1. 21. | For we brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain wwe can carry nothing out. i, Tim. 6. 7. 
| (a) Dies iſte quem tanquam extremum reformidas zterni natalis eft. - I have obſerved in N. o, 

chat the belief of the immortality of the foul was much weakened by the diſputes of the philoſo. 
ſophers; when they who profeſſed to believe it, often ſpoke of it with great doubt and uncertainty, 
or argued for it upon inſufficient grounds. Thus Seneca, notwithſtanding the clear and ſublime 
ſentence before us, yet in this very Epiſtle repreſents it as a kind of pleaſing dream, and as an 
opinion embraced by great men, very agreeable indeed, but which they promiſed rather than proved. 
See alſo Epp. 69. 76. Lipſ. Phyſiol. iii. 11. Leland, vol. ii. p. 3. c. 3. 
* ] myſelf am a mortal man, like to all, and the offipring of Me ans hit wile the earth. — 
And when I was born, I dreu in the common air and fell upon the earth, which is of like nature ; and 
: "the firſt woice that I uttered was erying, as all others do; I was nurſed in ſwadling clothes, and that with 

_ cares, For there is no king that had any other brginning of birth. Wild: viii. 1—5. 

RT © Aliquid altius ſublimiaſque meditare] Tet your affetions on * above. Col. 3. 2. See 
Epp. 58. 6 

| (s) 'So St. Jobn, peaking of the new Jeruſalem, And the city fred need of the ſun, 4 of the 

nn, to ſhine in it, for the glory of God did lighten it : and the nations of them that are ſaved fhall 


all in the light of it; and the kings of the earth do bring their glory into it : YO I OI | 


not be fout at all by day; for there ſhall be no night there. Rev. 21. 23. 25 | 

(.) For now we hall fee as through a glaſs darkly, but then face to face ; ane.[ iron; Jn geeks bat 
"then pal I know e as alſo I amknown. i. Cor. 13. 12. See Epp. 79. 93. | 

(* The almighty Agent that created the univerſe muſt be il; hilugs that 


are, and all the powers and faculties of them, and conſequently all that they can or ever will pro- 


- "duce, He muſt thoroughly comprehend what is beſt and propereſt in every one of the infinitely 
paſſible caſes, and methods of diſpoſing things; how to order and direct the reſpective means, to ; 
bring about what is beſt and fitteſt to be done; and this is what we call infixite knowledge, or omni- | 


+ A. — WW» 4 


n 


\ | 46s; THE/EPTSTLES'OF:; 
| | — What can *ſcape the eye 2 | 
Of God all-ſeeing, or deceive his heart 4 
| $25 of Omniſcient ? Milton, x. 5. | LA 
' ()] Set your affictions on things above. Col. 3. 2. See Ep. 79. 93. Ye were ſome time darkneſs, 
But mow are ye light in the Lord: walk as the children of light ; ; proving what is acceptable to the 
g i Wy Lord: and have no fellowſhip with the unfruitful works of darkneſs. Epheſ. v. 8. 11. I beſeech you, 
| brethren, for the mercies of the Lotd, that yon preſerve your bodies a living ſacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reaſonable ſerwice ; and be not conformed to this avorld, but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is the good, and acceptable and perfect will of God. 
Rom. xii. I. 2. 

(y) Be not afraid of them that kill the 16 50 * 8 that have no more that they can do, "But T 
will forewarn yon whom ye ſhall fear. Fear him which Ne he hath billed hath power to caft into 
| Bell. Luk. 12. 5. Matth. 10. 284 8 
0 | ; (z) In the fight of the unwiſe they ſeemed to die, and their 1 fs 8 for miſery ; and their 
|; 1 going from us to be utter deſtruction; but they are in peace. For though they be periſhed in the Ar of 

| men 5 Jet 1 is their O's Aol of inte... Wil, ili. 2. 8 


1 
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EIS TIE III. „ 


Non 
Th Duty of. Mon, en ee 72 0 aution, - and a uu of the 
e er, At age Wi 
Wm . Lucius, . _ MY, 8 do you l thoſe 
things, that may poſſibly happen, and perhaps may never happen; I 
mean, fire, the fall of a houſe, and the like caſualties, which are inci- . 
decent 10 us, but await us not? Rather inſpect, and avoid, if poſſible, 
: „ things as lie upon the catch, and ſeize us unawares. Caſualties 
5 are rare, though ſometimes grievous indeed ; ſuch as ſhi pwreck, or the 
being overturned in a chariot: but man is every day in danger from 
man his fellow creature (a). Be prepared againſt this, and contem- 
+ 3 8 8 plate with open ehe es; for no evil is more frequent, none more pertina- 
„ cCious, none more ſoothing: the tempeſt | lours before it riſeth ; our 
| "| .. - eacvork baliee they fall; and ſmoke bewrays the kindling flame. 
. | „ But deſtruction from man comes on a ſudden, and is the more cloſely , - | 
Tt F A e eee the nearer it e bed. Lou will be de- 
TY | FFF 4 * ö Ws ceived, 
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ceived, if you truſt to the countenances of all you meet: ſome have 


the appearance indeed of men, but the hearts of wild beaſts (3). Ex- 


cept that the onſet of theſe is more violent, and pernicious, being made 
without diſtinction on the firſt they meet, whom nature ſuffers them 
not to paſs by: for tis neceſſity alone that ſets them upon doing miſ- 


chief. They are compelled to fight, either through hunger or fear: 


whereas man, unprovoked, takes a pleaſure in deſtroying man. 

But at the fame time that you reflect upon what danger is to be ex- 
| peaked from man, think alſo upon what is the duty of man. Conſider 
the former to avoid being hurt, and the latter that you may do no hurt. 

| Rejoice at the ſucceſs of every one, and be grieved at their misfortunes 4 
ever mindful of what you ought to do, and what to leave undone (c). 


And what will be the conſequence of living in this manner? Why, it 


will not indeed certainly prevent. you from being injured, but it will 
certainly prevent you from being deceived. Make your retreat however 
as ſoon as poſſible into the courts of Philofophy. She will prote& you 
in her boſom. In her ſanctuary you will be ſafe; at leaſt much ſafer 
than at preſent. Men joſtle one another, only when walking together; 
and as to philoſophy, pride not yourſelf thereon : many have ſuffered 
from their inſolent and diſdainful behaviour in this reſpect. Let it 
expel your own vices, and not upbraid thoſe of other men. Nor be 
ſingularly averſe to the manners and faſhions of the public (4); nor ſo 


act as to ſeem to condemn every thing but what comes from yourſelf. 
A man may be wiſe withour: 1 ſuch POIPP and ſhew as to raiſe Feu 


and envy in others. 
ANNOTATIONS, Ke. 


Some have MEN this epiſtle nothing more than an pe to the foregoing : but Ligſus 
approves not of this opinion. 
) Homo homini lupus. Plaus. Anacharfe, the Scythian, being aſked, Ti br. 70 r, 
Ard panrote, what is hoſtile to man ? anſwered, Au7l Sg, man himſelf. 
(3) As David ſaith, they gather themſelves together, they Hide themſelves and mark my eps, Bhs 
| 19 lay wait for my ſoul. Pf. 56. 6. My foul i is among lions, and I lie een among them that are ſet 


oz fre, even among the ſons of men, whoſe teeth are ſpears and arrows, and their tongue a ſharp feord. | 


| fr 57. + IN 121 0 Ford from the violent man, who N n in their bearts 5 they 
| | have 


ws. 


* 
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 bawe fharpentd their bee adders poifon in ander their lips. .PL, FA r. hs - 
faithfulne/+ in their mouth ; their inward part is very wickedneſs, their throat is. an open ſepulchre, they 
flatter with their tongues, Pl. 99. T 50 come to you in ace chathing, . imwardy ny are ravou- 
ing wolves, Matth. vii. 15. | 
om flak belies ee eb ail. quod ae pernicioficr of Srivey incurſus, quos 
tranſire non queunt. Zipfus (Eleft. I. c. 16.) reads it, primis.—Pincian, quos tranſiere non querunt. 
1. c only the firft aſſault of wild beafts is dangerous and deftrufive ; they return not upon whom they bave 
pati by. Gronevias, nifi quod i/lorum, ſc. hominum, i. e. men differ from wild beaſts but in this, 
that their firſt onſet is generally more dangerous and deftruttive, becauſe it is made on thoſe, who are 


not upon their guard, and who ſeek not to avoid, them the firſt time, as they do the attack of wild 


beaſts, Quos tranſire non quærunt, nempe illi, qui ob wies funt habituri. This defect of a nomina- 
tive caſe, he ſhews to be frequent in his note on Sex. de ira I. 2. 12. Mentior niſi adhuc quærit 
aſcendere. Ovid. Met. xi. 754- Et fi deſcendere ad ipſum ordine perpetuo quæris. 'So that 
according to Gronovius we may render it thus; except that the firſt attack of men is the more pernicious 
in - e at: But I oy followed Lipfius, as I think the reading mare plain 
* and natural. 

Epidetur Diſf. i. c. 3. Ae that ws men are like wolves, falſe, machens. W ethers 
like lions, wild, fierce, ' eruel ; ad met ave; fibe fares, fy and frandpicar.. ; 
Lycurgus, an antient poet, ſays, | dans 

No d Toner £0710 ros pet e eee 

Ta u- 1 dr ner eee r. 

7 2 Oi 7} 71 A hiaghipus Of- > 213.0987 
. AY Ard parrer, us 8 dA vir. Y 


7 9 WES III tori Tana, Tero d op9dy Jipeor: :404 8 4 8 . 
„ How great the finfulneſs of man ! * 7. 
EIN 7 The difference, e man and raft 3 ws „ 1.0 


: 22 Than, that on two legs walks, and this on four. 

(c) E tbat will love lift, and ſee good days, let him e/chew evil, and do good, hs e 4 pede, 

an enſue it, Who is be that will harm you if ye be followers of that which:is good ut if you Au. 
for rightroufurſt ſake, happy are pe. i. Pet. 3. 8—17. 

It is remarkable that the precepts here given by Seneca are the very me with thoſe of St. Paal to 

the Romans, and follow almoſt in the ſame order: ' Rejeice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 

them that weep. Bt of the ſame mind one towards another. Mind not high things, but conagſcend to 


men of low efate. | Be mot wife in your own conceits. Recompenſe to no man evil for evil, Provide 


things honeft in the fight of all mn. If it be poſſible, as much as licth in you live peaceably with all 
men. Rom. xii. 15—18. See alſo Prov. iii. 7. XX. 22. II. xii. 21. i. Thelf. v. 15. Heb. 
xii. 14. Which ſeems, in ſome meaſure, RO WY have elſewhere n nne 


in ſome fort know to each other. | 


14) So in a fragment of Cicero's ; Philoſophiz cen præcepta "noſcends, virendum 1 


| eriliter. *Tis VI; indeed „e the | ve. af Ann ones bot a man bes in the ee, 
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EPISTLE CIV. 


On Travelling. 


Inave fled, Luciliue, to my feat at Nomentum (a): from what, 


think you? from the city? No; from a fever, that I found creeping 
apon me, nay that had actually laid hold upon me, as I thought; I 
therefore ordered my chariot to be got ready immediately, though my 
- wiſe, Paulina, was againſt my moving, But the phyſicians aſſuring 

me that the ſymptoms were ſtrong upon me, as my pulſe kept not its 
due motion in the arteries, but was high and irregular, I inſiſted upon 
going, and repeated the words of my Lord Gallo; who being in 
Achaia, and finding a ſhivering come. upon him, immediately took 


ſhip, fayi ng, it was not a natural di eaſe oe: the "0 but accid:ntal 82 


A bad air ir of the place. 


This 1 aid. my Paulina, who always 1 me to take care of my 


health and as I know her life is wrapt up in mine, it is for her good 
I conſult my own. And though old age hath hardened and fortified me 


in many reſpects, I put it not to the trial: remembering that in this 
old perſon of mine there lives a much younger in participation of it, or 


for whom it is indulged; and therefore, as I cannot require or expect 
from her that ſhe ſhould love me, if poſſible, better than ſhe does (50 


ſhe may well require this from me, that I ſhould love, and take better 


care of myſelf than uſual. It is reaſonable to indulge all juſt and pure 


Affections: and ſometimes, it urgent cauſes require it, our breath, in 
honour to, and for the ſervice of our friends, muſt be retained, and 


kept in; as it were, with the teeth ; becauſe a good man is bound to 


Jive, not only ſo long as it liketh him, but Gag ® be apght and 
can A live, for che mies of others (0). 5 
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444 „ Erler or 
rather die when he pleaſes, is a coxcomb. Let the ſoul have ſo much 
command over herſelf, when the ſervice of a friend or relation requires 
it, as not only to beunwilling to depart, but, eyen when it is upon the 
; wing, to return, if poſſible, to their aſſiſtance. It ſhews a nobleneſs 
. i of ſoul, thus to return again, as it were, to life, for the benefit of our 
; relations; as mu, great men have done. 7 44 


* A1 8 alſo 1 think 2 point of great humanity, for a man more 
8 induſtriouſly to keep up his old age; (the chief benefit whereof is the 
: 15 more prudent care of a man's ſelf, and a more orderly and manly uſe of 
 lifez) particularly if he knows it can be agreeable, uſeful, and defirable 

5 to thoſe about him. This affair alſo carries with it no ſmall joy or 

| recompence; for what can be more delightful than for a man to be 

ne ſo dear to his wife, as to make him more dear to himſelf? My Pau- 
ua therefore may think herſelf. obliged not K to Ber W W dees 
„ Fern, but 2 mine alſo. — But to return: pit = AIDS dan Finds. 
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Would you know what ſacceſs my 7 Aena. of - going into the 
country met with? No ſooner had I got out of the foggy air of the 
City, (and the ſtink of the ſmoke” from” fo many kitchen fireb, Which 
„ being ſtirred ſend forth whatever poi ſonous vapours were contained 
. tterein, ſo as almoſt to choak us,) than T found an alteration for the 

7 5 better: - - how much more then muſt you think my health reſtored, when 
)).. my delightful vineyards {4 e As let looſe into good paſtue, 
HO et ruſhed upon my food with an eager appetite; and am perfectly reco- 
vered: the liſtleſſneſs that attends a weak and crazy rere is 1 79 
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. "flndy of philoſophy, unleſs the mind: alſiſts itſelf; whicl! can even | 
5 | give itſelf privacy in the midſt of bufineſs arid company. But he that 
Cguſeth his country- ſeat, only by way of idle retirement; will every 
2 7 .' "where find enough to perplex* and Giſturb him! For it 15% Hid] that 
. Socrates, when a perſon was complaining to him that he had received 
„ 5 by 50 very; little le benefit from b made this roply” 1275 do not e at 
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ts fince you travelled with yourſelfs. O how happy would many a man 
be, if they could but throw off themſelves! The chief adverſaries 
that trouble, corrupt, and terrify them, are themſelves. - What avails 
it to travel over the ſeas, or to travel from city to city? If you 
would avoid that which moſt torments you, it is not your going to an- 


other place that will do it, but your being another man. Suppoſe you. 


were to come to Athens or to Rhodes; it is nothing to the purpoſe what 
the manners are of the inhabitants, you bring your own thither. 


Fou will think riches the only thing that can make a man happy. 
Poverty then will be ſure to rack you, and (what is moſt miſerable) 
even falſe poverty. For though you poſſeſs much, yet becauſe ano- 


ther hath more, you will think you want at leaſt as much as that 
wherein he exceeds you. Or do you think that happineſs conſiſts in 


honours? How will it torment you to ſee ſuch a one made Conſul; and 
much more to ſee another rechoſen! It will ſting you to ſee another's 
name oftener than your own in the , or public regiſter. Nay, fo 
blind and mad. will be your ambition, that if there is any one before 
you, you will think no one behind you. You will fancy death to be 

the greateſt of all evils, when it has no other ev. in it than to be feared 
before it comes; not only danger will affright you, but even the ſuſ- 
mn of danger. Vain ſhadows will ſcare thee. 

1 or what will it profit you, | . 

Evaſiſſe tot urbes . 0 
e medioſque fugam tenuiſſe per bockes, ; | 
Pleat d to have ſail d fo long before the wind, 
And hft fo many Grecian towns behind; Dryden— _ 
when peace itſelf, inſtead of comfort ſhall adminiſter fear? You will 
give no credit to, nor put your truſt in, things moſt ſafe and ſure; 


When once the mind is diſturbed, and having got an habit of heedleſs 


3 timidity, you are no longer able to provide for your own ſafety; for 
vou will not ſhun, but fly from the ſtroke: and we are always =O 
a expoſed to danger, when we have turned our backs. ; 


#3 'If 1 you think it a i grievous en to loſe any one you hows, 
hwy; r this i is as ridiculous as to weep, that the leaves of fine ſha- 
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ar BE Ars or 
dowwing trees that adorn your houſes are fallen. Whatever elſe you 
delight in, hath its time to flouriſh, and alike decays (e.) Time and 


Death ſhake off one thing after another. But as the loſs of the leaves - 
is eaſy to be borne, becauſe they ſhall one day bud forth again; ſo 
likewiſe is the loſs even of thoſe whom you loved, and thought the 
delight of your life. Becauſe, though they themſelves return not 

again, yet the loſs of them may be repaired by aſſociating, ſuppoſe, 
with others. But theſe are not the ſame. True; neither will you be 
the ſame. Every day, every hour makes a change in you: but in 
others the alteration is more viſible : here indeed it is not perceiyable, 


. ; becauſe not ſo public and open: others are ſnatched away from us, but 
we ſteal as it were from ourſelves. You will not reflect on theſe things, 


nor apply a remedy to theſe wounds in time; but are continually ſowing 
the ſeeds of perplexity and trouble, by hoping ſome things, and deſpair- 


ing of others: If you are wiſe you will join theſe two together; and 
never hope, ſo as to think you cannot be diſappointed; nor fo deſpair, . 


28 to leave no room for hope. But to return: : 

% | ff \. 

Wherein can travelling be of any 8 merely as travelling ! | It 
will not of itſelf moderate pleaſures, refrain deſires, pacify anger, break 
the untameable power of love, . root out any evil habit from the mind, 
endow it with ſound judgment, and diſpel error. In ſhort, men that 
g0 out fools, will return the fame, if not worſe; on whom travelling 
hath no other effect, than for a while to amuſe them with ſome novelty; 
as children are apt to admire every thing which they never ſaw before. 
And as to inconſtancy of mind, this roving from place to place rather 
_ encreaſes it, which was bad enough before; and renders it more light 
and wavering. Hence you often ſee men paſſing from a place, at which 
they before moſt earneſtly deſired to * and {UE Dicds. of akte 7 
ork —_ faſter than FEY cam. 5 
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But 1 ah + will ay. Ke 2 man. 9 80 the knowledge of na- 


tions; ſhews him mountains of different forms, deſert plains, valleys 


watered with everlaſting rills; rivers of an extraordinary nature, full 


worth y e as the * in 8 which flows higheſt in the 
| ſummer 
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ſummer ſeaſon; or the Tigris in Ala, which at certain places is loſt, 
and running far under ground, appears again, in its full magnitude; 
or the Meander, the ſportful theme of all the poets, with all its turn- 
ings and windings; when, ſeeming to leave its own channel, it ap- 
proaches the bed of ſome neighbouring flood, but before it has joined 
it, returns back, forming as it were a circle, —It may be ſo: but how 
ſeldom does all this make a traveller the better or a wiſer man? We 
muſt be employed in ſtudy, and converſe with ſuch authors as are the 
maſters of wiſdom ; that we may not only learn ſuch things as have 
been already found out, but find out other ourſelves of the like im- 


| mes 


8 This it 1 that will raiſe our minds from miſerable ſervitude to a moſt 
happy ſtate of liberty. 80 long as you know not what is to be avoided, 
and what purſued ; what is neceſſary, what ſuperfluous ; and what is 
Juſt; fit and decent; it will not be travelling, but wandering. Such an 
excurſion will prove but of little advantage to you; ſince you travel 


with the fame affections attending you, and your vices conſequently 


follow Jou. Did I fay follow ? I with they did, or that they were fur- 
ther from you. You do not lead, but carry them. Hence it is that 
go where n in 0 weigh! you down, and wring you with the ſame 


eats 


| Medicine i is bs 5 a ſick man, not a journey. Hath a any one 
beoke his leg, or put out his ſhoulder, he does not enquire after his cha- 
riot, or a ſhip, but looks out for a ſkilful ſurgeon, to ſet the broken 
bone, or reduce the diſlocated joint. Why then ſhould you think a 
mind, put out of frame, and ſo miſerably ſhattered, can be cured 
merely by. change of place? No; Wii is too W an evil to be repaired 


RES wo ehid or ei 


edi, of itſelf, makes not either a phyſician, or an orator. No 5 
art is to be learned from the place only. How then can wiſdom, the 
| chief of all, be picked up in travelling ? Believe me, was there an 

of _ anger, 
25 fear; 5 


4 


bort of 4 Hurvey that et ſet 12 mal Hut of the reach 


1 and fortify it againſt the frowns of the world. For the only quiet 
| haven in this fluctuating and ſtormy life, is, for a man to contemn 
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fear; all mankind would travel, and flock 1 to the happy place.” 8 long 
will evils preſs upon and tear you, though wandering both by ſea and 
land, as you carry about you the cauſes of ſuch evils.” Are you ſur- 
prized then at finding | no benefit? How can you find benefit; when 
thoſe very affections till attend you, which you ſeek to fly from? 
Firſt, amend thyſelf; throw off your burthen:'at leaſt reduce your 
fond deſires within moderate bounds; root out all wickedneſs from 
thine heart; and if you would have a pleaſe joutney, heal your inſe- 
parable companion, Avarice will certainly not leave you, fo long as 
you cohabit with an avaritious and ſordid temper : pride will not for- 
+ fake you, ſo long as you converſe with one that is proud; nor will you 
3 lay aſide cruelty, . while accompanied by an executioner; as fellowſhip 
with adulterers will blow up the luſtful flame. If you would be free 
from vice, 3 far as i pottible from all vicious W e W 


4 5 « . 4 
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The covetous, the debauchée, the cine; * kilavi, belles that 
will certainly wound you grievouſiy, whenever they make their attack) 
are even now much nearer than you imagine, they are within thee. 
Addreſs yourſelf therefore to better examples (. Live with the Cato 55 
with Lalius, with Tubero; or if you chuſe to converſe with Greeks, 


live with Socrates or Zeuo; the one will teach you how to die when 


neceſſity requires it; the other, before neceſſity compels you g: or 
live with Cbryſppus, or. ' Pofidonius ; theſe will inſtruct you in affairs 
both human and divine. Theſe will command you to put this know- 


ledge in practice, and not only to talk elegantly, and with a delicate 


flow of words pleaſe the ears of an audience, but ſtrengthen the mind, 


. caſualties, to ſtand reſolutely fixed, to receive the arrows of fortune 


22 


1 with an open breaſt, and not cowardly to hide himſelf, or turn his 5 
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denn and lofty ſpirit, that puts him upon ſearching where he may 
live moſt juſtly and decently, not where moſt fafely ; reſembling the 
great world; which he follows, and emulates, as far as human ability 
will permit. He diſplays himſelf at all times ; he offers himſelf as in 
a theatre, to be gazed at and applauded (5). He is lord of all, and 
above all, earthly. things; and therefore he ſcorns to yield to any inci- 
dent tamely; or to think it too heavy for him to bear; nor can any 
os make; him ſtoop, or give up the dignity of man ; not even | 

Terribiles viſu forme, letumque laboſque. Virg. 6. 277. 

. Things, dreadful to behold, turmoil and death ; 

if he can but look on them with a ſteady eye, and pierce the gloomy 
darkneſs that ſurrounds them. Many things that ſtrike a terror by 
night, prove trifles, and a mere jeſt by day; even the before- mentioned 
Teerribiles viſu forme, letumque, laboſque. 
Thus {excellently wrote our Virgil: he does not aſſert theſe t to be pes 
ful re) in reality, but / viſu in aſpect, i. e. (videri) 70 ſeem (non eſſe) 
ot to be ſo in fact. For what is there in theſe things fo terrible as 
vulgar report makes them „ What is there, 1 pray you, Lucilius, that 
| ſhould make a hero N alla. or a mortal man death 7 8 
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of Tis true, I ede meet 5 a5 who think every thing impoſlibts 
which they cannot do; and complain of our talking big, and requiring 
| more than human nature can do: but I have a better opinion of them 
than they have of themſelves;'T think they can do what is required, 
but chey will not. In ſhort, who hath ever failed in his endeavours ? 
| Every thing is found much caſier upon trial. Not becauſe they are 
difficult, we dare not attempt them; but becauſe we dare not attempt 
. are ſo Aube; and N. you acl an Fe” Ly will give Fe 
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ook on Sbcrates, the oil. 1 Man man in che ol 4 0, amidſt g 
variety. of ſufferings, and heavy laden with all manner of affliction ; 
Invincible | by poverty, which was rendered much more grievous by 
domeſtic Ils; inrincible by the laborious taſk/'of the field, while a 


ſoldier; as gal: as by: the en evils that exerciſed him at home; 
* 47 WWE: | J | FT by 85 ; * | Whether 
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whether you regard the ſavage temper,” or petulant tongue of his widhs | 
or his intractable children, who took after. * e e ths 


leaſt ſpice of the father in hem. 
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Thus was he either ene in war, or under who . of a 

| | tyrant ; or if at liberty at home, it proved more ſevere than either war 

295 | bor tyrants. Twenty-ſeven years (E) he bore arms, and no boner were 
Hat they laid down but the government became ſuhject to thirty tyrants, 

* moſt of whom were his profeſſed enemies. At laſt an accuſation is 
brought againſt him, of the moſt heinous crimes, (being indicted of 

7 the violation of the religious rites, and the corruption of ycuth) /I. 
committed againſt the Gods, the Magiſtrates, and his Country: and 
tze iſſue of this was, a priſon and poifon. All theſe trials however 
moved not the firm mind of Socrates, fo. much as to make him 
change his coutiterance. - This ſingular, wonderful, and moſt la- 
Aaͤu ble ſpirit, did he keep up to the very laſt; nor could any one ſay 
. chat they ever ſaw him either more chearfal, or more melancholys | 
. Teal ſach an equal _—_ did he d in all ee fortune. 
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9 75 Would you FE 3 9 f 2 Confider 2 late 1 dS 
ID 2 whom fortune harraſſed, if poſſible, with more inveterats and ſtubborn 
. e He oppoſed her however in all places, and at all times, par- 
| ticularly in death: ſhewing, that a brave man can either live or die, 
in ſpite of fortune. His whole life was ſpent either in the actual : 

broils of civil, war, or in ſuch troublous times as are uſual before it 
05 pPreaks out. And therefore vou may ſay, that Cuno lived in a ſtate o 
e ſervitude, as well as Socraten; unleſs you think Pompey and Cafar, and 
989 N Craſſus, were friends to, and confederates in the n e of, 
Liberty. No one ever ſaw any change in Cato, whatever change Was 
in the government: in every ſtation and in all occurrences, he conti- 
25 | nued ſtill the ſame; in the pretorſhip; in a repulſeʒ under an mou” 
3 wn in the meg in ee in the 640 in death. 
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veterans; and depending on his alliances with many foreign nations : 
Pompey on the other fide, alone, and ſufficient to withſtand the oppo- 
. fition. And while ſome volunteers followed Czar, and others Pompey ; 
Cato alone raiſed a party for the commonwealth. If. you form in your 
mind a right conception of thoſe times, you will find on the one hand 
(for Cæſar the buſy mob, and plebeians, always fond of novelty, and 
a change of government; and on the other (for Pompey } the Nobles 
and Knights, or whoever bore office facred or civil, in the ſtate; while 
between them, only two were left deſtitute, the Commonwealth and Cato. 
You will be amazed, I fay, when you obſerve _ 
Atridem, Priamumque, et ſævum ambobus Achillem, 

Atrides, Priam, and agamft them both, 

The fierce Achilles 
For he condemns them both; he diſarms them both; affirming this to 
be his determination, If Cæſar prevailed, he would die; if Pompey, 
he would depart, ſelf- baniſhed from Rome. What now had he to fear, 
who, whether he conquered, or was conqueror, had decreed to himſelf 
that, which the moſt exaſperated enemy could but inflict upon him? 
and accordingly he 4 by his own ns. | 


Hass you ſee, what fatigue it is poſſible for man to bear : this led his 
army on foot through the deferts of Africa: that be can endure thirſt; 
when Cato, on the barren and ſun-burnt hills, (dragging along the 
remains of a conquered army, that had no need of any baggage to load 
them, nor indeed had they any) ſuffered the want of water, though 
ſweating in armour; and when by chance they met with a ſmall cur- 
rent, he was the laſt who drank (mM). Or, that honours and infamy are to 
be alihe contemned, when, on the ſame day that Cato was denied the- 
5 conſulſhip, he diverted himſelf at tennis (2), in the campus Martins {the 
- field of Mars). Or, that the power of ſuperiors is not always to be 
dreaded. He oppoſed and provoked at the ſame time both Cefar and $ 
Pompey ; when no one dared to offend the one, unleſs it were to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the other. Or, that death may as well be deſpiſed as 
 dbaniſhment ; when he pronounced againſt himſelf baniſhment, and 


+ death, and was never diſengaged from war. It i is "—_— therefore for 
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a man to attain ſuch ſtrength of mind, as to bear up againſt theſe and 
the like evils, ſo that it be 1580 and. not nnn ſubmiſſive to . 
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, 1115 | But kh, for this OM n all ipal muſt be renounced ; 
| The they weaken and effeminate the mind; are always importunate, and fo 
mean as to ſue to Fortune. 2dly, Riches are likewiſe to be contemned; 

they are the chief inſtruments of ſlavery. Gold and ſilver, and what- 

ever elſe adorns or loads the houſes of the happy great, is to be re- 

jected. Mortifications muſt be undergone for the attainment of liberty; 

it is not to be purchaſed for nothing: if you have any real value for it, 
Fou n eſteem very * elſe but in a low Kaen (0%. 
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e ANNOTATIONS, . 
00 Where he had a Fo RP es and vineyard. -See Ep. ex. Columetla, iii. 3. 
(6 Ut me fortius aniet—Pincian, ut ſe n amet, becauſe otherwiſe, lays ws the ae a 
de deficient. I cannot think ſo. 14 
Seneca argues that becauſe Paulina cannot t love — better chan ſhe does, he W in . to 
her, to love himſelf better. Beſides, ſhe ſhewed much greater love for Seneca than for herſelf, | 
when ſome time after ſhe voluntarily ſubmitted to undergo the ſame fate with her huſband ; and 
accordingly had her veins opened at the ſame inſtant that his were ; but her ow was prevented by > 
an order from Nero. See Pref. Tacit. annal. 15. ; 
(e) Lipfins here refers the reader to Cicero (de fin. ili.) TAY Aci en ſapientis, deſeiſcere a 
| vita, cum fit beatiſſimus, ſi id opportun? facere poſſit. (Which is thus rendered by Guthrie —It is 
1 _ often the duty of a wiſe; man 10 leave life, though poſſeſſed of perft# happineſs, if it is proper, for him 
to do it, which propriety is to be meaſured by the opportunity he has of living agreeably to nature. © But 
what ſays Seneca *=Cim bono viro vivendum fit non quamdiu juvat, fed quamdiu oportet.] 
„ 8 This, I think, is another very remarkable paſſage againſt whatever Seneca hath elſewhere advanced 
2 4 | in favour of ſuicide. A good man, ſays he, thinks not his life at bis o 3 but will live 3. 
2 5 | quamdiu oportet ; i. e. fill it pleaſe God to call him hence. T $93 
g (4) Which he took ſo-much Tn in as to manage” them kim, and e even to 0 dig ren 
1 Queſt. ii $ 
2-49" Geige te deledar, Fe rien, ut e Hank vireret. de alind 0 die caſus 
excutiet, Lipftns.— Which he thus explains: 4. the trees though frrigped of their foliage fill live, | 
as much. as when they were green and flouriſhing ; o our friends, when aber Vi inviſible to us, are 
fill alive. This Gronowius abſolutely rejects, and inſiſts upon, Quicquid te delectavit ac tenuit, 
ut videras, dum virerat, ubique aliud 4 i 4. E. ſemul, vel Jamul arpue ; ſut vidi, ut perii. Virg. ] 
Ii. e. Whatever hath delighted, at ſoon as you have feen it, in its flouriſhing Hate, fome accident or other 1 
* deprive you of it. Pincian: que viret. Vivunt dum virent. Utique alium—much in the 
ame ſenſe that I have trandlated it.—al. Baue videt, (al. vide) ut videras,—which it is impoſi- 
EI BEZY f | 5 8 2 2 a 1 : 5 ble, f 
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ble, I think, to make ſenſe of. Fraſnus, Æquè viget, dum ut videras, dum viveret. Sentiz 
enim nobis virere quiquid delectat. At delectat etiam memoria rerum bonarum. Tout ce qui te 
plaiſoit, eſt encore en la meme vigeur, qu' il eſtoit quand tu le voydis verdir. Vet. Gall, 

VMuret. obſerves that this precept is taken from that when Zeno enquired of the oracle what 
were the means of living moſt worthily and happily, he received for anſwer, & ovy xpwrTiGorro he 
yexpols, By converſing with the dead. Whereupon he ſpent the reſt of his life in Rudy, and renting 
antient authors, 

(g) Zeno was ninety-eight years old, when, coming from the public ſchools, he fruck his foot 
againſt a ſtone, and tripping, fell upon the ground with one hand ; whereupon he repeated theſe 
words of Euripides, iprojeai Tin duvi's; I am coming, why in uch haſte to call me? and went home 
and deſtroyed himſelf, May we not ſay, notwithſtanding the great encomiums beſtowed upon 
him, that he was in his dotage ? See Ep. 107. and the Index.” 

(4) Laudari et aſpici credit. Pincian. geflit.———Lipfius and Gruter. quzrit. Gronovins 
approves of credit, which he thus explains : He ads as they do, who are animated by the preſence of 
thoſe whom they revere, and ſtudy to pleaſe. He thinks himſelf upon a ftage, where the eyes of every one 
are upon him. So Cæſar, (de Gall. I. 3.) reliquum erat certamen poſitum in virtute, qua noſtri 
milites facile ſuperſunt, atque eo magis, quod in conſpectu Cæſaris, atque omnis exercitus res 
gerebatur,——The reft of the engagement was carried on with great walour,' in which our troops have. 
eafily the pre-eminence, and the more fo, as the affair was tranſated in the fight of Cæſar and the whole 
army. Curt. I. 9. Ubicumque pugnabo, in theatro terrarum orbis eſſe me credam. 7 will Ry | 

myſelf as upon the theatre of the word. | 78 "44 

i Perpeſlicium ſenem; the ſame word is uſed in Ep. 3335. 14 
0 And ſome months. For ſo long laſted the Peloponefiar war. 
(1). So in Tertwllian's Apology. Lego partem ſententiæ Atticæ in Socratem corrapteretm Zoe 
ſcentium pronuntiatam. Sen. de wür kene c. 15. Cum n nen Seneca non x crabeſeobat. 
Vid. Sidon. I. 3. Ep. 3. | ' 0 in ar | 1 Hen 
(n) Noviſſimus bibit] So Lacan. 9. 595. 2 N . 
Ultimus hauſtor aquæ, cam tandem fonte reporto 5 
Indiga conater latices potare Nut, Fo PC ET ITS p 
Stat, dum tixa bibat. N r 1 
Sparing of fleep fill for the reft be wuakes, een SHE c 1 
And at tbe fountain, laſt, his thirſt he flakes: : 158 
I bene er by chance ſome living ſpring is found, | + 1 ; 
He flands, and ſees the cooling draught go round. © RIOTS ASE 7. 
Stays vill the laſt and meaneft drudge is pat. 111, 
If A till bis ſlaves have drunk, diſdains to taſte. Rowe. 'B 12 
„„ Where ſhall we find the man that bears affliction, 1 
Great and majeſtic in his griefs like Cato? a 7 
Heav'ns! with what ſtrength, what ſteadineſs of mind, | l 3 * 1 
He triumphs in the midſt of all his ſufferings ! | 74 345 
Ho does he riſe againſt a load of woes | 1 BONE. 
And thank the Gods that throw the weight upon 9 N ; 11 
Coarſe are his meals, the fortune of the chace; a | 


Amidſt the running ſtream he flakes his thirſt, 


% 


S Tl̃eooils all the day, and at th' approach of night e e ene . 
BI On the firſt friendly bank be throws him down, kent ee | 
R Kk 2 | . . 
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And if the following day he chance to find 
| A new repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring, _. 

40 Bleſſes his ſtars, r dende . Cato. 
4s) ene N e | 
& : Abd betimwiperith but in Cate's judgment, 8 
A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, - 

Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. Cate, 


= 


*® 
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cus Bret, eee, nd Say, is the Cd 
e 


G - me "hg Lucilins, to point out a few 1 a 9 if duly 
- obſerved, will render your life more fecure, and I am ſure you will 
give the ſame attention, at leaſt to theſe precepts, as if I had directed 
you vehot to do, in order to ene "_ n in Aue . 5 about 

Conſider what thoſe 95 are, which ny Weite and an 
men to ruin one another; and you will find them to be, Hope, Envy, 
Hatred, Fear, Contempt. Of all theſe contempt is. ſo much the lighteſt, 
that many have ſkulked beneath it by way of ſafeguard (a); for whom 


a man contemneth, he may kick at perhaps, but paſſeth him by. No 


man hurts a contemptible perſon: frowardly, orpurpoſely. In a battle, 
the man that is As is is over ; he only is attacked who ſtands 


his ground. | 1:48 hai MR Frags Nas 
| OT | 


+ 


| You will fruftrate the FR of 2 the wicked. bee eng to 
| provoke their greedy and lawleſs. appetite; if you have nothing, I fay, 
that is very remarkable: for Theo ps pn ene opal little 


known, 1s ' moſtly coveted, $5 ITE, 
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And thus may you prevent envy; if you live without pomp and 


parade; if you talk not of your wealth and endowments, but can r 
them with ſelf- complacency. | 


You will e by giving no offence, by provoking no one 
deſignedly, or wantonly, and living peaceably with all men, as common 
ſenſe ſhall direct you. Many have been in great danger from hatred ; - 
though ſome have experienced it without a profeſt enemy. 


Not to be feared, a moderate fortune and mildneſs of temper will 
prove the fureſt means: when men ſhall know you to be one, when 
they may in ſome meaſure offend with impunity, being cafily pacified, 
and moſt aſſuredly reconciled. But 0 be feared, is as dangerous and 
troubleſome at home as abroad; whether it be by ſervants or children. 
There is no one but who hath ſufficient power, if they pleaſe, to hurt 
you. Add therefore, that he who is feared, hath reaſon alſo to fear. 
No one who is dreaded can aſſure himſelf of ſecurity. 


Laſtly, as to contempt, bs kath the management of it in his own 
power, who hath brought it upon himſelf; who is deſpiſed becauſe | 
he regarded it not, rather than becauſe he deſeryed it. To prevent the 
inconvenience whereof, let a man ſtudy the /ibera/ ferences, and procure 
friendſhip with thoſe who have an intereſt with men in power: to 
whom it will be proper to make application; though not ſo to involve 
and engage yourſelf, as to make the remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. 
Vet nothing will be of more ſervice herein, than not to de over-buſy 
and . e War, with Turk. | 


There is à certain pleaſure in ating which ſteals upon a man, and 
flatters him; and often, like a cup too much, or love, is apt to diſcloſe 
the ſecrets of the heart. There is ſcarce any one but will tell again, 

what he hath heard, thou gh but ſeldom the whole of what he heard. 
5 And who relates the matter, will likewiſe declare his author. All men | 

have ſome one or other, whom they. think they can truſt with what they 
themſelves have poem entruſted, Hence pretending to ſet a watch | 


4: 
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N upon their 5 and to be contented with the attention of one we only, 
they make the people privy to all they know (5); fo _ what before 
Was a ſecret, 18 made a common report. | | 


| The beſt means wenn of ſocueity is-t6 do no ill. Paſſionate men 
lead a confuſed and troubleſome ſort of life. They neceſſarily fear a 

return of what miſchief they do, and are at no time free therefrom. 
They tremble as ſoon as they have done it, and are ever after in ſuſ- 
penſe (c). Conſcience will not ſuffer them to reſt; and often ſets them 
upon an enquiry into themſelves (4). He is puniſhed who only expects 
puniſhment ; and he who hath deſerved, puniſhment, expects it. An 
evil conſcience may ſometimes think itſelf fafe, but never ſecure (e). 
For a criminal, though not immediately apprehended, muſt think him- 
ſelf liable thereto. Even his dreams diſturb him: and when he hears 
the crime mentioned accidentally, his own guilt ſtares him in the face: 8 
he never ſuppoſes it ſufficiently obliterated, or cloſely enough con- 
cealed from the world. / Let the guilty then eſcape as e will tor the 
1 8 can 1185 no e 31 agen therein. 


ANNOTATIONS, c&c. V/ 
(a) As Brutus (in Livy) Neque in in animo ſuo quidguan ont Undid, neque in fortuna con- 
æaupiſcendum relinquere ſtatuit, contemptuque tutus eſſe, ubi in jure parum præſidii eſſet. He 
 awas ddermined to leave nothing upon his mind that could affect the fate, or wwas ſabjed to the caprict a 
Fortune, chooſing to be ſaft, from contempt, where there was no dependence upon legal right. 6 
(5) Or, being contented to tell his ftory but te one perſam, be awill make the people that one. Or, Ur 
garrulilatem ſuam cuſtodiat, et contentus fit unius auribus, populum faciet. He will /uppoſe the people - 
| 39 an belp their prattling, and be contented with telling their ftory, each to one perſon. I know not what 
4 eellſe to make of this paſſage, for I think Pintian's reading ſcarce admiſſible ; poculum, gy of | 
: | juan, i. e, A man will prattle to aue ar more according to what he has drank. 
(e) The wicked are like the troubled ſea, when it cannot reſt, whoſe waters 15 up mire * dirt,” 
7, here is no peace, ſaith my Cod, to the wicked. Pf. 57. 20.—The Heathens were ſenſible of theſe 
horrors of conſcience as well as Chriſtians, Dii dezque! quam male eſt extra legem viyentibus1. 


1 N ö ſemel meruerunt, ſemper expectant. Perron. in Claud. Ruffin. ii, Good God, how ben i 
| #31 te l wninfluenced by law ! The puniſhment which they 2 1 


Quid demens manifeſta negas ? en pectus inuſtz | ot a} Pars 
5 Deformant maculz vitiiſque inolevit i imago N 7 8 

. Mee ſeſe commiſſa tegunt. Claud. ii. 0 Pm. e 
JJ / ð . eo? OVA 
,, areopenh imprefts, | | Loon 350 ie 
VVV ue e _ Mags, r 197 | 
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STFEYT EE OVT; 


Whether Good be a Body *. 


1 HAVE been more tardy, I confeſs, than uſual, Lucilius, in not 
anſwering your Epiſtle; not becauſe I was too buſily employed: I 
ſcorn ſuch an excuſe, for I have leiſure enough ; as every one may 
have if they pleaſe. A man is not always engaged in buſineſs ; but 
| ſome create it to themſelves : nay, and place great part of their happi- 
neſs therein. Why then, you will fay, did I not anſwer your requeſt 
| ſooner (a)? Why ta tell you the. truth, it has ſome connexion with. 
my preſent purpoſe; as you know I am determined to comprize the. 
whole of moral philsſophy, and to explain every queſtion relating thereto, 
() Therefore I was ſome time in doubt, whether I ſhould put you off 
for the preſent, till this ſubject would have its proper. place, or in'the 
mean time give you ſomething extraordinary for your ſatis faction. But 
it ſeemed more kind and humane not to detain one longer, who came 
ſo far. Therefore I have ſelected the following from the ſeries of thoſe 
queſtions, which depend upon one another, and will ſend you ſome 
other, of my own accord, to preyent your requeſt. Do you aſk what 
theſe queſtions are? Why, truly, ſuch as there is more pleaſure and 
_ curioſity in knowing, than profit, as in this before us betber Good. 
be a body. 


"Now I affirm it to be a 15 becauſe it acts. Good acts upon the 
mind or ſoul; and in ſome meaſure forms and governs it, which are 
the properties of body. Even the good of the body, is a body, and 
therefore ſo is that of the ſoul: for this likewiſe is a body. The good. 
of man muſt neceſſarily be a body, foraſmuch as man is bodily, or hath. 
A body. I am greatly miſtaken, if thoſe things which nouriſh the. 

body, and either preſerve or reſtore health, are not alſo bodies, and 
ED 83 every good that i is od is body. I cannot think that you. will 
1 | . 


— 
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doubt, whether the affeftions (to throw in here another thing not con- 


tained in the queſtion) are bodies; ſuch as anger, love, forrow. If you 


doubt it, conſider whether they do not alter our countenances, contract 
and dilate the brow, raiſe a bluſh, or make us look pale. And do you 
think that ſuch viſible marks can be impreſſed upon the body by what 
is not a body itſelf? If the afeeFions then are body, ſo are alſo the diſ- 


eaſes of the mind, as avarice, cruelty, Habitun vices, or ſuch as are 


grown quite incurable; and alſo malice, of a wicked heart, with the 
ſeveral ſpecies of it, as malignity, envy, pride, As theſe then are bodies, 


ſo is good. Firſt, becauſe it is contrary to theſe; and, ſecondly, be- 


— 


| i touched, wwe” 5 5 a 


cauſe it exhibits the like figns, and has the ſame effect. See you not 
+ what fierceneſs fortitude gives the eye? How intent 1s prudence! how 


modeſt and ſtill is reverence and devotion! how ſerene is joy! how 


- rigorous is ſeverity! how careleſs and remiſs is mirth (c)! Therefore | 


they are bodies, I fay, which alter the colour ae babit o bodies, and 
exerciſe GOrninZon | over chem. „ 


Vp 3 Ec, 
{ 


Now al "ets a 1 have e are ! and whatever pro- 
ceedeth from them. Can you "_ whether that, mn which a Dons: g 


r 


by — 
— 


1 . 
, ; 


| Tanger enim, et wagh niſi corpus, aul poteſt res. DEP 
naw wbagſbe er does touch, Uh DOD NT 
N or tend to touch, is body,. — L212) 


20 as Lucretius faith. | But all theſe things could Lookin ſuch an effec : 


upon | the Day, did they not touch it; therefore they i are bodies. 


Fürther, Fs PS power of a” of- Gorblng, of reſtiainin g. 


| of commanding, is body. And doth not fear reſtrain? boldneſs impell? | 
- - Fortitude incite, and give vehemence Does not moderation recall, 
and curb in? Does not joy elate, and forrow caſt down! ? In mort, 


whatever we do, we do by command of virtue or vice.. And what 


| commands the body, muſt be a body; ſo likewiſe what gives ſtrength. - 


and force to body, muſt be body.” Good of the body is bodily, or hath 
a body; N oy of man Is * the . of a Oy therefois. it hart” 
Rk 770 0 25 Tail 
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Thus far then in anſwer to your queſtion. And now I will fay to 

myſelf what I ſuppoſe will be your reply: this is mere playing at 
tables; our ſubtlety is ſpent in mere trifles. Theſe things make not 
a man good, howevef learned they may make him. Wiſdom is more 
plain and open; nay, more ſimple. There needs not much learning, 
to form a good underſtanding and a ſound conſcience. But as we waſte 
other things, in vanities and ſuperfluities, ſo do we philoſophy itſelf, 
There is exceſs and intemperance in literature, as well as in other arti- 
cles. We learn not what belon gs to life, but what belongs to the 


ſchools 0 


— 


ANNOTATIONS, æe. 


* Many opinions of the Stoics, as Eraſmus obſerves, were ſolid and of great moment, (as is 
manifeſt from theſe Epiſtles) but ſome remarkably vain and ridiculous. Of the latter fort is the 
queſtion before us, which Seneca touches, as they ſay, with a light finger. From this queſtion 
however, as from falſe premiſes follow falſe concluſions, they proceed ſo far as to affirm, that not 
only virtues and vices, and all the affections of the mind were bodies; but that they were living 
animals, and reverenced as ſuch. Of which folly and abſurdity, ſee more in Ep. 113. 

(a) Quare non reſcriberem tibi, de quo quzrebas] Muret. al. ei, de quo—which Grenovius abides 
by, ſaying he ſees no reaſon why we ſhould not as well ſay, reſcribere rel, as ad rem. Sen. Pref, 


3 Excerpt, —Lllius orationes non legunt, nifi cas guibus Ceſtius reſcripſerit. 
(6) Lad&antius mentions theſe books, but alas! they are not extant—an irreparable loſs ! 
(c) What vigour is given to the eye by fortitude ? what ſteadineſs by wiſdom ? What modeſty, 


what ſtillneſs, it puts on in the expreſſion of aweful reſpect! How is it brightened by joy ! how 
; 8 ſeverity ! HOW HTO 3 ee p. 136. 


EPISTLE CVIL 
- On Patience i in all the Accidents of L; Py 


w H Y, Lucius, what is become of your 3 ? 1 is your 
- wonted ſubtlety of diſcernment? where thy magnanimity? Can ſuch. 


” trifles move thee? Your ſervants, it ſeems, took the opportunity while 
you was buſy, to run away. - If. theſe your . ON ſo our 3 x 
| FOE II. ö 5 * 1 Was 
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Was pleaſed to call them) have deceived you, the damage is but n 
They are gone, who often interrupted you in your buſineſs; and being 

troubleſome to you, made you ſo to others. Nothing of this kind is 
unuſual, or not to be expected. It is as ridiculons to be offended and. 
troubled at ſuch an accident, as it would be to complain of being be- 
| Eon or i with dirt as you walk tho ſtreets. 


The 1 * life is * e with "OP in a cid bath, ina 
crowd, or on a journey. Some one will intrude upon us, and accidents 
will happen. To live, a man muſt not be over-nice or delicate. You. 
are entered upon a long journey; you muſt neceſſarily ſometimes lip, 
joſtle, fall, be weary, till you cry out, O death! that is, yon muſt 


finiſh your journey (5). In ſome. place perhaps vou will leave a com- 
| anion, bury another, and be afraid of another: ſuch continual incon- 


be prepared: againſt theſe things; | it : ould know, that it is come to 
a place Where 8 
Luctus, et ultrices poſuere cubilia curæ, 
Pallenteſque habitant morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus. Firg. 6. 27 5 | 
2 Revengeful cares, and fullen ſorrows. dwell 
Aud pale diſeaſes, and repining age, 
Want, fear, and faming unrefiſted rage. 88 
Theſe are the attendants on life: you cannot eſcape them, though you 
may deſpiſe them: you certainly will deſpiſe them, if you often reflect 
upon them, and preſuppoſe their certain attack. There is no one but 
who receives, more courageouſly, ſuch things, to which he hath long 
reconciled his mind; and who opppſeth more boldly thoſe adverſities 
which he made familiar to him by reflection. But on the contrary, 
when a man is unprepared the lighteſt accidents ſurpriſe and terrify | 
_ him: we muſt therefore take care that none may happen to us unex- 


\ ' 
4 


peectedly; and as all things are the more grievous on the account of 


novelty, the ſerious meditation here anode * 5 that 
OE dls n van 28 to a mere nouice. 5 
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HFlave your ſervants left you? and is that all? Some have robbed 
their maſter; others have vilified him; others have betrayed him; 
others have trampled upon him; ſome have made an attempt on their 
maſter's life by poiſon; others by a falſe accuſation ; others have mur- 
dered him. Theſe, and all other miſchiefs you can imagine, have hap- 
pened to many, and will happen again. Many and various are the 
arrows that are aimed at us; ſome are ſticking in us; others, upon the 
wing, will ſoon reach us; others, about to pierce our neighbours, will 
lay us under ſome uneaſineſs, as if they were levelled at ourſelves ; yet 
let us not- wonder at theſe things, to which we were born incident ; 
and of which no one therefore has reaſon to complain: becauſe all men 
have their ſhare; yes, I ſay, an equal ſhare: for what a man hath eſcaped, 
he was as liable to ſuffer, as they that ſuffered. A law is equal and 
Juſt that is made for all, though all meet not with the ſame treatment. 


Let equity then be the ruling principles of our mind; and let us pay 
the tribute of mortality without murmur and complaint. Winter 
brings on the cold, and we ſhiver : ſummer reſtores the heat, and we 
ſweat. The inclemency of the wether, and a bad air try the conſti- 
tution; and we are fick. A wild beaſt by chance may meet us; or 
man, more dangerous than wild beaſts, fall upon us. Some are loſt by 
water; ſome by fire: and this ſtate of things it is not in | the power of 


man to alter. 


But this we can a; we can affiitne a mind that is gert and good, 
which will enable us patiently to bear all caſualties, and go hand in 
hand with Nature; by whoſe command it is that fo many changes and 
| revolutions happen in this her kingdom. Clear weather ' ſucceeds the 
clouds; and when the ſeas have awhile been calm, freſh” ſtorms ariſe: 
different winds blow in their turns: day ſucceeds night: part of tie 
heavens riſe above, and part fink beneath the horizon (c). The eter- 
nity of things is made up of contraries. Let us apply our mind to 
their law (4). Let us for ever follow and obey it; concluding, that 

_ whatever is, is right (e). So that we ou DA by no means to cenſure 


ang Foe Den. | 
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The beſt way is to endure what we cannot prevent, or amend and 
without murmuring hold communion with God; by whoſe providence 
all things are directed. He is but a bad ſoldier who follows his cap- 
tain grumbling and ſighing. Wherefore let us receive his commands 
with earneſtneſs and alacrity; nor think of deſerting our courſe in this 
beautiful round of things, the work of God; though whatever we ſuf- 
fer be interwoven in it. And thus let us addreſs the Almighty, who 


guides and direfs this vaſt machine; as our Cleanthes teacheth us in thoſe 


elegant verſes, which, after the manner of the moſt eloquent Cicero, 1 
have endeavoured to tranſlate, in the Latin language: if they pleaſe 


Ju, well; if not, let it ſuffice for me to have followed the n Cicero. 


Duc me, parens, celſique dominator poli, 
Quocunque placuit: nulla parendi mora eſt. \ 
Aſſum integer: fac nolle : comitabor gemens. 

Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 
Maluſque patiar, quod pati licuit bono /, 7. 

Farben of heav'n, and ruler of the ſkies | 
125 7 Thy works all glorious, and thy thoughts all wi ie! * 
Lead me wbere er you pleaſe ; without delay, SEEDS 

Prompt, and alert, thy ſummons I obey. . 

Mere Jun willing, ftill I muſt go en, | 
And follow thee, with many a figh and groan. 

With g entle hand Fate leads the willing mind, ae 
But drags along the flubborn, and the — 

Thus more ſeverely ſhall I feel the load. $44 . 

That prefſeth lightly on the juſt and * f 
Thus let us live; thus let us pray, that death wür ever bnd t us willing 
and alert to go. This is true magnanimity, which reſigns itſelf to 
God. On the contrary, he is of a low and degenerate mind, who is 


* 


- reluctant, who is ſo vain, as to find fault with the diſpenſations of. P — 


reg and . rather to cenſure and Ayo. 1 the Gods, than 
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ANNOTATIONS, Ke. 


- ® See Bolingbroke on Exile, ad fin —Melmoth's Cato, p. 263. 258 
(a) The Stoics did not allow any one qualified to be a friend but their wiſe man: the reſt were 

only companions, united for advantage ſake: ſicut et terram ſerimus ob fruftus, as we ſow land for 

the Jake of the crop. See Epp. ix. Ixxxi. Il. Our Epicurus, becauſe Lucilius was an Epicurean. : 
(3) Iter metiaris] Pincian, emetiaris, al. idem mentiaris, al. id eſt, mentiaris : that 7s, you muſt 

fie; in What? in calling upon death, yet not defring his preſence.— The word, mentiri, here puts 

me in mind of Sir Henry Wotton's definition of an ambaſſador : He is one who is ſent ad mentiendum 

foris, to lie abroad. 


(c) This is according to al Ptolemaic ſyſtem, but we, who more juſtly follow the Copernican, 
know it to be in appearance only. 


(4) This is a capital dogma of the Stoics, Saab x ** i. e. Deum; to follow Nature; that 
is, Cod. Ep. 4, &c. Ligſ. Manud. iii. 19. 


(e) Et quæcunque fiunt debuulle fieri \Puret;] Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 
Gen. xvii. 25. 


_ - {Ff) Theſe verſes are from the Greek i in the Enchiordion of Epictetur. Lipfous therefore rejects the * 
fourth of the Latin as ſpurious, or taken from ſome other place, | | 
A ds 40 22. Xi Y i TETPwptln, | 
Oro 709 % 64.4 PETE paves 
"Qs ior Y dove. ty d wil Shay 
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| War you enquire e Lacilus, 10 bos f thoſe dings which 
it is requiſite to know, merely for knowledge- ſake: and ſince it is ſo 
requiſite, and you ſeem ſo earneſtly to inſiſt upon it, nor will wait a 
little while, till I have finiſhed thoſe books which will contain the 
whole of moral philoſophy regularly digeſted, I will oblige you; but 
give me leave firſt to premiſe a few things, in order to inform you, after 
-what manner the commendable thirſt of learning, with which you ſeem 
. n FCC ˙ 1 
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thus tranſported, may be ſo ordered, as not to hinder you in your 
reſpective programs. 


2 ſeiences are not to be received at random, nor ruſhed upon at 
From particulars we muſt learn the whole. Every one muſt 
Wir "their burthen to their ſtrength : nor muſt we involve ourſelves 
in more buſineſs than we know how to. go through with. You muſt 
not drink of this ſtream as much as you: pleaſe, but as much as you 
can hold. Vet never fear; you ſhall hold as much as you can deſire. 
The more the mind receives, the more it expands itſelf. This is what 
our maſter Attalus taught us, when we beſieged, as ĩt were, his ſchool, 
coming firſt, and going away the laſt: nay, teaſing and provoking him 
to ſome diſpute, as we walked along, when he was not prepared for us, 
but met us accidentally. Both he that teacheth, faith he, and be that 
learneth ſtould have the ſame point in view, ut ille prodeſſe velit, hic 
proficere : hey muſt both” intend profit ; ; the one ah gfoing Sea inflruftion, 
the other by 1 ae it. 


He that attends the ſchools of TY mould a day carry away 
with him ſome improvement. He ſhould return home more wiſe, or 
better diſpoſed to wiſdom. . And fo indeed will he return; for ſuch is 
the power of philoſophy, that ſhe not only. improves the ſtudent, but 
the converſant. |. He that walketh i in the ſun will be tanned, though he 
did not walk there for that - purpoſe. A man who hath ſet ſome time 
in a perfumer's ſhop, will 'carryawhy. with him the ſcent of the place ; 
ſo they who. attend philoſophers, muſt certainly reap ſome benefit, let 
them be as negligent-as. they pleaſe; but-obſerve, I ſay negligent, not 
repugnant. What then ? have we not known ſome who for many years 
attended on philoſophy, without being in the leaſt tinged therewith? 
Certainly; and even ſuch as ſeemed ſo very conſtant and induſtrious, 
that we might call them not the diſciples, but the inmates, of philo- 
ſophy · But the misfortune is, ſome come only to hear, not to learn, 


as they attend the theatre for pleaſure's. ſake; to delight the ear with 
ſome ſpeech, or a ſweet, tone uf voice, or a diverting ſtorys exhibited in 
comedy Such you will find great part of an audience, who make the 
18 rde Os 2 a place of idle reſort : : 1 come not thither 
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in order to diſpoſſeſs themſelves of any vice, or to receiye any law for 
the better regulation of manners, or better conduct of life: but to 
pleaſe the ear with the twang of eloquence. Some too bring their 
tables with them, not to ſet down and remark 7hings, but wordt; which 
they may deliver again occaſionally with as little profit to their hearers, 
as they had received from them themſelves. Others are rouſed at the 
found of ſome big words, and ſeem as much affected as the ſpeaker him- 
ſelf; alert both in mind and countenance; throwing themſelves into 
ſuch attitudes as the eunuchs, and thoſe who were mad by command, 
were wont to do, at the ſound of the Phrygian pipe (5). | 


Theſe however are ſmitten with the beauty of things, and not with 
the empty found of words. If any thing is ſmartly Qid againſt death, 
or fortune is boldly inſulted, they immediately reſolve to act upon theſe 
principles: they are really affected, and would be all you could wiſh 
them, were the ſame impreſſions to remain upon their minds; and if 
the people, ever diſſuaſive of what is right, were not immediately to 
check this remarkable impulſe. Few have been able to carry home the 
reſolutions they at firſt conceived (c). It is no difficult matter to ſtir 

up an audience to a deſire at leaſt of what is right and good. Nature 


bath laid the foundation in our ſouls, having ſowed therein the ſeeds of 


virtue (4). We are all of us born with theſe endowments 2nd to this 
purpoſe. When a proper perſon inſtructs or teacheth, then are thoſe 
good qualities rouſed that before lay dormant. 


Hear you not ho the theatres reſound, when a ſentence is uttered, 
which we cannot but neee to be juſt, and give nn to the 
truth of it by our applauſe! as, FF 
Deſunt inopiæ multa, avaritiæ omnia. 
Poverty wants many things, avarice all. 
In nullum avarus bonus eſt, in ſe peſſimus. 
Mont to themſelves are miſers, good to none. 


4 Been the moſt ſordid and avaritious perſon pple! theſe fines 4 | 


rejoiceth in his/own conviction. Ho much more effectually do ſuch 
ſentiments come from the mouth of a philoſopher? When ſalutary 
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7 precepts are thus agreeably expreſſed in verſe, they deſcend the ta 
into the hearts even of the unſkilful. For (according to Cleanthes} 


as our breath gives a more clear and ſhrill ſound when driven throu gh 
the paſſage of a trumpet, it finds a large vent at the end: fo our under- 


| ſtandings are rendered more clear, when confined to the ſtrict laws of a 


verſe. The ſame things are heard with leſs attention, and affect us leſs, 
when delivered in proſe or common diſcourſe, than when decorated 
with poetical numbers; and good ſenſe, pointed, and contracted within 
certain feet or meaſure, is darted, as it were an arrow from a ſtrong 
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Many things have been ſaid with regard to the contempt of money, 


and in long harangues are we taught, that men ſhould think true riches 


to conſiſt in the virtues of the mind, not in patrimony that he is 
wealthy who adapts his diſpoſition to his circumſtances ; and with a 


little makes himſelf rich by content :—yet our wot, 1 en are more 


affected when we hear ſuch admonitions in veoſh , e de buſt. 
Is minimo eget mortalis, qui minimum ele WRITERS 3: OO: 54s Wo 
He wants but little, who but little coe. 44717 


*"Unod vult habet, qui velle quod ſatis eſt bet. Pu . phy 
© He hath bis Wiſh, who qwihheth but enough. eit | 


When we hear theſe and the like ſentences we are en 6 to the con- 
feſſion of truth. For they WhO Wen aching © colt antes On 
n even exclaim en en ben une / 


* N bee you peretive this n urge it, RAE it 123 ; 


perſecute your audience with this topic; laying aſide all ambiguities 


and ſyllogiſms, and cavils, and other whimſies of an idle brain (e). 


Speak boldly againſt avarice, againſt luxury: and when you perceive 
that you have in ſome meaſure prevailed, and moved their hearts, pro- 
ſecute the ſubject with more vehemence: it i 18 almoſt incredible what 


good effect ſuch a diſcourſe will have, being intended as a remedy, and 


wholly deſigned for the good of the hearers. For, tender minds are 
wn worked "ub MR 80 the Totes of te is. good; and right, 
ee 
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Truth lays her hand upon the docil, and ehe as are but _—_ cor- 
rupted, when ſhe meets with an able advocate. 


; Far my own part, thin ddave beer, Attalus, inveighing againſt the 
vices, the errors and: the evils of life, I could not help pitying the 
errors of mankind, and looking upon Attalus as a man ſublime, and far 
exalted above the common pitch of mortals. He ſaid indeed of himſelf 

that he wat a King (/. But to me he ſeemed ſomewhat more, wha 

dared, and juſtly too, even cenſure kings. But when he began to re- 


commend poverty, and to ſhew, whatever exceeded neceſſary uſe, was all 


a mere ſuperfluous load, and an beavy weight upon the bearer; I many 
times wiſhed to depart from the ſchools a poor man. When he began 
to traduce our pleaſures, to praiſe chaſtity of body, a ſober table, a pure 
mind, untainted, not only by unlawful pleaſures, but by unneceſſary 
and vain amuſements, J required nothing more to ſet. bounds to glut- 


tony and every irregular appetite. Some of theſe inſtructions made a 


deep impreſſion, upon me, for I aimed at every thing with great earneſt- 

neſs: but being drawn off from theſe lectures, to lead the life of a 

citizen, rather than a philoſopher's, I preſeryved but a few extracts 
from ſo fair and good. a amtes, . 


\ From hence however 1 took my jw af 3 og ne for 
theſe are not food, but only ſerye to provoke. the appetite of | thoſe, 
who are full, to eat more; they are things which flip down eaſily and 
are as eaſily returned; which is an acceptable pleaſure to gluttony, and 


ſuch as love to cram themſelves with more than they can hold. Hence 
too I abſtained from all manner of ointments and perfumes, becauſe the 


beſt ſmell of the body i is none at all . And hence my ſtomach is 
never indulged with wine; and all my life - time I have diſdained warm 


bathing, ſuppoſing it to be a too delicate and uſeleſs cuſtom to ſeeth the 


body, and weaken the ſolids by extravagant ſweating. . Some other re- 


Solutions indeed, 1 have, been obliged. to break; yet ſo as ſtill to pre- 


ſerye moderation in thoſe things wherein I propoſed abſtinence; and 
N indeed ſuch wake as is next to ee Min not, more e difficult; 
Vor. e 5 N „ 
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becauſe fone things are more OO e ys n the weh, 
tion, than * in due meaſure. 110 


= „„  olideinord ee tell yo with how much more earneſtneſo 
. lo applied myſelf to philoſophy, when a young man, than now when I am 
old, I ſhall not be aſhamed to confeſs to you, what affection for Pyrha- 
|  goras Sotion (5b) inſpired me with. He taught me, why Pythagoras ab- 
ſtained from animal food (i), and why after him Sextius-: their reaſons 
were different, but, of both, very great. Sextus thought, that there 
| was food enough for man in the world. without ſhedding blood; and 
that the taking pleaſure-in butchering helpleſs animals, only inſpired 
WE” lot | men with cruelty : he added hereunto, that luxury was not to be en- 
Fra | couraged; and ſuppoſed that variety of meats, and particularly ſuch as 
are foreign to our conſtitutions, are by no means a preſervative of health, 
but the contrary. Whereas Py:hagoras held that there was a fort of 
* eclationſhip among all animals, and a certain intercourſe, whereby they 
paſſed out of one form into another. No ſoul either of man or beaſt. 
5 | (if you believe him) periſheth; nor indeed ceaſeth any longer than 
on wuile it is tranſmigrating into another body. And that after many | 
| revolutions and changes from one ſort of body to another, it returns 
again to man. In the mean while this opinion had no ſmall effect, in 
making men dread wickedneſs, and eſpecially parricide: ſince it ĩs poſ- 75 


-. FGble they might unknowingly light upon the ſoul ef à parent, and 
. Wich knife r erer Mops Conn amr nen * 
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65 his arguments; Do you nor think, laid he, 1 art 4 ne 
from one Body to another; and that Tt it oh this tranſmigration-which we 
Call death? Ds you not believe tbr in theft animals, wild or tame; of thr = 
| "On ind rhe var 4 rhe fouls,” that" were "once 1 mw; fit fress? g 
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» ber ond. firm?” and that ot only the e Baer make rhei Pocrat 
circuits, but that animals, and their ſouls Titewiſe,” bave their revolutions?” 
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yinr judgment; and weigh everything diligent." If theſe things b., 
ts. abſtain. from ſhedding of blood is innocence; if falſe, frugality. And as 


fome check to cruelty, I only afſe you to abſtain from what is the food of lions 
and. vultures, —Prevailed upon by theſe inſtructions, I began to abftain 


from eating fleſh, and at the year's end, ſuch abſtinence became not 
only eaſy to me, but pleaſant (4) ; 1 fancied my ſpirit more alert and 
free than it was EY nor to this 2 can f een either to affirm or 
deny it. 


a ut you will aſk, perhaps, how I came to diſcontinue this way of 
kfe? My youth fell out in the reign of Tiberius Cæſar, at what time 


the ſacreds of ſome foreign nations were baniſhed Rome I]; and among. 


other ſuperſtitions, this was alledged as one, the abſtaining from the fle/h 
At requeſt therefore of my father, who was no- 
great admirer of philoſophy (v), but hated reproach, I returned to the 
eating fleſh as uſual : nor had he much difficulty in perſuading: me to- 
eat better ſuppers. And as Attalus was wont to recommend a hard: 
| bed; which ſunk not with the weight of the body, ſuch I uſe to this: 
oy in which, when I riſe e ARE PTY 


| | Thongs: I have late to you, Luciliue, to ſhew you, how rea- 
auy and earneſtly youth attend to the knowledge and practice of what is 


good; if there is any one to inſtruct them, any one to puſh them on:? 
but on the one hand, there is generally a great defect or fault in the 


inſtructor, who teaches them rather how to diſpute, than how to live ꝝ 
(o) and, on the other, in the ſcholars, who bring with them to their 


maſter the deſign of having their tongue or wit poliſhed, and not the 


mind. From Tat what before was Þ ANT tain is now: ee 
men. e 


Now; it is of great moment to examine what end we a or 


with what deſign. we engage in any buſineſs.. He that ſets up for a+ 


Grammarian, and examines Virgil, does not read that excellent _ | 


ich POO b we 3 G. iii. Fenn 
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with an intention to make the following reflection; 9 watch h,, 


. unit we mend our Speed we ſpall be left bebind the fwwift day drives us an, 
and is driven itſelf: we are imperceptibly hurried atwƷñqʒ (q) : we Pons 


every thing, and are flow and lazy, while every thing about us is poſting 


auay with great rapidity: but that he may obſerve, when Virgil is ſpeak- 


ing of the ſwiftneſs of time he always uſeth the . eres he 6294 


ſo Optima quæque dies miſeris mortalibus evi 


Prima fugit ; ſubeunt morbi, rriſtiſgue epi Ae 
Et labor, et duræ rapit inclementia mortis. 3 
+ ©» Tnyouth alone unhappy mortals live: 
41101 But, ab] the beſt of days are fugitive- Uh tron: $15; 14 
Diſcolour d fickneſs, anxious labours com, e id nets 
© Diſconſolate age, and death s mexorable * ese 117i! 
He 1 e applies himſelf to philoſophy, makes ſuch ae 00.00 mu k 
words, as beſt ſuit his profeſſion. : Virgil, he obſerves, never faith, dies 
ire, the day paſſetb, but,  fugere, it flies; which is the ſwifteſt kind of 
ſpeed: and ibat our beſt days (or prime of life) are firſt. torn from us. 
Why ceaſe ave then ta incite and fur ourſelves an, that if poſſible Te may 
equal the velocity e the ſwifteſt» thing in the. world (7) Our better days 


ay 


fly off, the worſe ſucceed. As the contents of a veſſel, when poured 


out, flow' pureſt at firſt, while the more heavy and turbid particles ſub. 
de, and thicken, at the bottom; ſo is it in our, life; the beſt of it 
comes firſt; and this we. generally permit others to draw off, while We 
reſerve the dregs for our own. ule g But let this be fixed in our mind, 


; Nee e er as much ſatisfaction as if. it came _—_ Chin mY 


Optima quæ que dies miſeris mortalibus æ vi 8 


5 Prima fugit 2; ae with ee bir n 
1 I the 50 (of days?) becauſe the .xemainder, is e Wy the, z 


© 4207 becauſe, when young, we are more apt to learn; we can apply the 


eaſy, and as yet tractable, mind, to the knowledge of good: and becauſe 


15 this time of. life is fitteſt for labour, to exerciſe either the facultics of 


the foul, in ſtudy, or the ſtrength of the body in uſeful toil. The re- 


weaindder is more ſluggiſh and feeble, as being nearer; the end. We muſt 
therefore bend our Whole mind theretoʒ and, omiting a g! all. dirctfion, 


Jabour ine one point: leſt, too 1 to our Wanhteige ve come to un- 
op gern | 
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derſtand the celerity of fleeting time, which it is not in the te of 
man to Keep back. 


| grew every firſt, - as undoubtedly the beſt, day, give us fatisfaftion and 


be made our own. Let us ſeize it as it flies (). This is what he 


does not think of, who reads theſe lines of Virgil with a Grammarian's 
eye, that therefore every firſt day is the beſt, becauſe diſeaſes ſucceed, 
becauſe old age prefſeth hard upon us, and percheth over the head of ſuch 
as ſtill think themſelves young (z). He only obſerves, that Virgil 


always joins together diſeaſes and old age; and well he may; for old age 


is itſelf an incurable diſeaſe. Moreover, he obſerves, that gle: , 
old age the epithet, triſtis, d iſconſolate, 1 

Subeunt morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus. f 

Nor need you wonder, that every one colle&s from the ſame materials 

what is moſt ſuitable to his particular inclination. In the ſame meadow 


the ox ſeeks graſs, the dog a hare, and the ſtork a lizard. When the 
Philologiſt, the Grammarian, and the Philoſopher take in hand the 
books of Cicero, de Republica, of @ Republic, each one hath a different 


purſuit. The Philoſopher wonders that ſo much could be ſaid againſt 
firif juſtice. The Philologiſt remarks, that among the Roman kings, 
there were two, for the one of whom there is no father to be found, 


nor for the other any mother. For it is ſtill doubted who was the mo- 


ther of Servius; not is there any mention made of the father of Ancus, 
who is always ftyled Numa's grandſon (2). He likewiſe obſerves that 


the perſon: we call Dictator, and read of him in hiſtory under this title, 


was antiently called Magiſter Populi, the People's Magiſtrate ; as it 
ſtands at this day in the books of the Augurs; and as a further proof, 
he obſerves, that from hence comes the title of Magiſter Equitum, the 
Maſter of the Horſe, (or, Premier Knight). With the like ſagacity he 
obſerves that at the death of Romulus, there was an eclipſe (x): and that 
an appeal even from Kings has been made to the people (/. and this 
ſome think may be proved from the pontißcal books, and the hiſtorian 


* Fenęſtella. The Grammarian in explaining the ſame books obſerves, 


in his Commentaries, that Cicero ſirſt uſed the word reapſe, 1. e. reipſa; 
and alſo Lale, ie. ſe 8 And then he e on to > thoſe things, 


1 | | BB wherein 
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wherein the cuſtom of the age hath made any alteration; as when Cicero 
faith, Quoniam ſumus ab ipſa calce ejus interpellatione revacati, (becauſe 
by his importunity awe are called back again from the very goal) what the 
antients called, calcem, in the Circus, we now call cretam (a), (the chalk). 


And, then he collects ſome verſes-from old . and particularly thoſe 
rela ting t to Are 


Cui nemo civis neque boſtis | 
Quivit pro factis reddere opræpretium (aa). 0 
| Wherein he remarks that Enniut uſeth the word opera, for 3 ſay- 
ing, that neither friend. nor enemy could give any aſſiſtance ta Scipio. 
And he thinks himſelf extremely happy in having found out from 
whence Virgil took——Quem ſuper ingens. | 
Porta tonat cœli. G. iu. 261. 
ET When o'er his head the rattling thunder ard. 
This, faith he, Virgil ſtole from Ennius, and Ennius from Homer (4): t 
for this epigram is, preſerved in the ſame books of Cicero: 
Sai fas endo plagas celeſtum aſcendere cuiquam, | 
Mi ſoli cæli maxima porta patet; 
J to aſcend the ſhies to me were giv'n, FTE 
1 wb e the wideſt — 7 * 1 we; 


: : 
* 


— 


But leſt I Mould fall myſelf into 8 e or as philoſophy, 
while I have greater things in view, let me conclude, with this caution, 


that both the reading and the hearing philoſophers muſt be made ſub- 


ſervient to the purpoſes of an happy life; that we are not to catch at old 


@$. 


or new-coined words, or extravagant metaphors, and rhetorical flou- 

riſhes of ſpeech ; but to obſerve ſuch precepts as may prove of uſe, and 

_ remark ſuch noble and manly ſentences as may be afterwards transferred: 
to | ings. Let us ſo learn, that words _ cane rodkte.. 


[| 


But 1 think none 3 3 at the hands af al Hint; as 


755 thoſe who teach philoſophy merely as a venat trade (ec): who live not. 


as. they inſtru other people to live, but exhibit ſad examples of the 
unproſitableneſs of their doctrine, being guilty themſelves of every vice, 
5 they fo ms inveigh e in ben. Such a pay * to 
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me of no greater uſe to mankind, than a pilot, who is ſea-ſick or 
drunk in a ſtorm. The rudder muſt be held with a ſtrict hand, the 
waves beating ſo-ſtrongly againſt it; we muſt hale in the, fail, and 
_ wreſtle, as it were, with the ſea itſelf. Of what ſervice can a pilot be 

at ſuch a time, who is ſo ſick, as ſcarce to be in his ſenſes? With 


how much ſtronger a tempeſt, alas! is our life toſſed, than any ſhip 


can be! there 1 is no time to 8 but to direct and manage wiſely. 


[ 


Beſides, all that theſe men can KI to ſay, and proudly boaſt | 


among their profound audience, the people, is not their own. Plato, 
Zeno, Chryfippus, Pofidontus, and many other the like learned men, 
have ſaid and reſaid the ſame things before, But I will ſhew you how 
they prove what they lay te to be their own : let them live 4 to what they 


. 


Having now ſaid all that I nd I ſhould apply mytelt. Lucillus, 
to anſwer your requeſt, but that I think proper to refer you to another 
Epiſtle, wherein you may expect the diſcuſſion of all you aſk; leſt at 
preſent you ſhould apply an ear already tired, to ery will 8 the 

| moſt c Curious and attentive. 


ANNOTATIONS, «e. 


* Vid, Plutarch. Mor. Fol. p. 22. Epp. 51. 83. 

| + | Sumite materiam, veſtris, qui {cribitis, quam 
| | Viribus, et verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent 
Quid valeant humeri— Hor. A. P. 39. 
Te writers, try the vigour of Jour muſe, 


And what her frrength ai bear, and what 1 reſis uſe, | g | 


: And after that, an equal ſubjet cha Creech, 

{a) They Jpeak one to another, every one to his brother, Jaying, Come, Troy, 9 1 the Prophet. 
And they camp unto thee, according to the coming of the prope, and they hear thy words, but they woill 
not do them. For with their mouth they ſhew much love, but their beart goeth after their covetonſugſi. 
And bo! they are to them as a very lovely Jong-of one that hath a pleaſant voice, and can pldy well on ar 
infirument ; for they hear thy words, but do them wot. Ezek. xxxi. 11. 30. 

3) The ſtatue of Rhea called likewiſe Ops, Cybele, the mother of the Gods, Ke. was brought from 


Pefſinus, on the borders of Phrygia, to Rome, by Scipio Nafica ;, and was there highly honoured, and 


* with the found of the drum, Pe as at what time, _—_ mo others 
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; "hired for the purpoſe, threw themſelyes. into all manner of antic poſtures, Q yo U 4 . 
fei. Zune & 140/785 1, 7, „. Lucian in Nigrino. Vid. Brodz, Miſcell. l. v. e. 13. | 
(e) See the parable of the Sower, Matth. 13. 
. Ep. 95. Omnibus Natura dedit fundamenta ſemenque virtutum, &c. Cic. de Fin. v. IS, 
8 enim natura fic generata vis hominis, ut ad omnem virtutem pereipiendam facta videatur, &c. 
The ftrength of reaſon in man is ſ farmed, as to be fitted for the perception of every virtue; therefore 
; young children, without any inſtruction, are affected by the reſemblance of thoſe wirtues, which they had 
© the ſeeds of within themſelves, becau/e-the/e are the elements of their TW and az they increaſe, 
Dirtue proceeds to its perfection. Vid. Lipſ. Manud. ii. 10. 5 cope 
(e) So St. Paul to Timothy, Preach the word, be inflant, in 365 and out of habe, n 
rebuke, and exhort, with all long-ſuffering, and doctrine. F or the time will come <when they wwill not 
endure found doctrine, but after their own luſfts, ſhall they heap to tbemſelues teachers, having itching 


ears: and they Mall turn away their e the truth, GE be farned eg u. Tim. iv. 


2—5 * 


. 6 noted paradox of the Stoics. Cic. de Fin. . 3. Quam whales: en de 


: conficitur perſona ſapientis! &c. - How magnificent, how uniform, is the whole character of a wiſe 


man / who after reaſon has told bim, that what is virtuous can alone be good, is neceſſarily happy, and 
in reality poſſeſſes all thoſe qualifications which are ſecoffed by the fooliſh Juch a one has a better right to 


2 title of king, than Tarquin had, who could neither govern himſelf nor others. And thus Seneca 


the tragedian OR . an vice, nor ae to he dread of mg op a or Ad conn 


_ e Me a 4 
- E_- ow * * 5 ; 
A 5 10 f a 
- & > = 
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Et diri mala pectoris; 


2717 35) , oo SGT e 
4 8 Occurritque ſuo libens | | | | 
3 Fuato, nec queritur mori. 

* : me Hei a King, Get babe; | 
From every ill, and knows not fear; - 
Who ſeated high,. as on a thro, "© | 


- 


DT!) the buſy world looks down; _ .. 
Nor dreads a change of mortal flate, „ b 
| But willingly Submits to fate, M. | 8 3 PN: 
_ Mich however does not eſcape the ridicule of Horace, as an Fpicurean. | 2666 8 
. Ad ſummam ſapiens uno minor eſt Jove, dive, 


* 


Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum, 


WS; 5 . Præcipue ſanus, niſi cum pituita moleſta eſt. Ep. 1. 106, 
7 | | In fine, the ſage, woe ſee, is far above 4 | 
"+. | Mlltarthly Kings, and only leſs than Jovez © © © | 
J Is bleſt with honour, freedom, beauty, wealth, - © , © 
by TOW TH 1111. SON: Shard. So abt 
| Fi ieee 13. n 
1% Ecaſtor, millier refiSiclet obi nibil elet. Pla. Motel. . 7 5 
„ Ege quid hoc dicam, quod olent tua Baſia Myrrham. II 
ke MIS Quodque tibi eſt nunquam non alienus odor N 8 FH ER 
| Hoke anne eſt, quod oles bene, poſthume, W F 
Es 1 TFoſthume, e ee dams * u. 13. 


4 * 4 7 - , 
» we , : — ou , * . * 
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Qui tuto poſitus loco © Kon . 
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— Rides nos, Coracine, nil olentes, 
Malo quam bene olere, nil olere, Ib. vi. 55. 
03) Setion, Senecas precepter. Ep. 49. Lipſ. Manud. i. 12. 

(i) lt is plain from Revelation, that animal food was permitted, and fermented liquors not for- 
c Bidden; and conſequently that there is neither virtue nor vice in the uſe of them abſolutely, but 
<< in the order, time, quantity, and other circumſtances of their uſage. Alſo, that in our preſent 
<< ſituation, and under our preſent circumſtances, for ſome perſons and for ſome purpoſes a reaſon- 
<< able quantity of animal food, and fermented liquors, may be abſolutely neceſſary, &c. Cheynn's 
Philoſophical Conjectures, p. 87. See Ofborne's Paradoxes, p. 535. 

(4) Lipfius freely joins with Seneca herein; and condemns the Europeans for . themſelves 
ſo groſsly in animal food. | 

(1) © Meaſures were alſo taken for exterminating the ſolemnities of the Fews and Egyptians, and 
ye by decree of ſenate, four thouſand deſcendants of franchiſed ſlaves, all defiled with that ſuperſti- 
4 tion, but of proper ſtrength and age, were to be tranſported to Sardinia, to reſtrain the Sardi- 
«© nian robbers; and if through the malignity of the climate they periſhed, deſpicable would be the 
<< Joſs: the reſt were doomed to depart Italy, unleſs by a ſtated day they renounced their profane 

& rites.” Tacit. Ann. ii. 

Hence it is manifeſt, as Muret. obſerves, that it was not the ſame Seneca, who wrote theſe Epiſtles 
and the Declamations, fince he who wrote the Declamations ſays of himſelf, that he might have heard 
Cicero; and is therefore concluded to be the father of our Author, 

(n) Particularly, /wine”s fleſh. And as to the doctrine of Pythagoras in general, he taught that 
the human ſoul is a part of the divine ſubſtance, and therefore it is immortal. And that after its 
departure from the body it is reſolved into the univerſal ſoul. Vet he maintained the doctrine of the 
tranſmigration of ſouls, which he learned from the Egyptians, He ſuppoſed it to be phyſical, and 
neceſſary, but endeavoured to apply i it to moral purpoſes. He excepted ſome eminent fouls, which 
he ſuppoſed to go immediately to the Gods. The doctrine however of the immortality of ſouls, ag 
he taught it, was of little advantage to mankind. He held periodical revolutions of the world, and 
that the ſame courſe of things ſhall return, and come over again. But, Leland obſerves that we can- 
not be ſure of his real ſentiments, as he made no ſcruple to impoſe upon his hearers. Vol. ii. p. 305. 

(x) Qui non calumniam timebat, ſed philoſophiam oderat] But Ligſius thinks it not quite ſo 
decent in Seneca to ſpeak thus of his father. (Though he ſeems to ſpeak much in the ſame ſtrain, . 

Conil. ad Helv. c. 16.) and therefore reads, Qui non philoſophiam oderat, ſed calumuiam timebat. 
And indeed his father, Cin Controv. 1. ii.) exhorts his fon Mela, Seneca's brother, to the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, and likewiſe recommends retirement. 
(e) Qu. Whether this yay not be laid to the charge of moſt ſchools to this day? 1 would fain 
_ Eton. | 
% Vigilandum eſt] So our Lord to his Diſciples, And what I fay unto you 1 Jay unto alk, 
watch, Mark, xiii, 37. Matth. xxiv, 12. XXV. 13. Luk, xxiv. 36. Act. xx. 31. i. Cor. 5 
Xvi. 13. ii. Tim. iv. 5. f | 
i) Inſcli 1 « The cunning fugitive i 1s \ Gift by ſtealth, 
«© Too ſubtle is the moment to be ſeen : 
% Yet ſoon man's hour is up, and we are gone. Young, 
(r) ese So prone our hearts to whiſper what we wiſh, 
“ Tis later with.the wiſe than he's aware; 
« Prudence itſelf goes lower than the ſun ; 
| „„ And all mankind miſtake their time of day 
3 5 Fe Ev'n in old age. | | ; | | | 


r 
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Thus at life's lateſt eve we keep in ſtore 
«« One diſappointment ſure, to crown the reſt, 
| _ «© The diſappointment of a promis'd hour.” Young. 
1 See Ep. . een 5 | 
0) % 'To-day is yeſterday return'd ; return'd 5 
« Full power'd to cancel, expiate, raiſe, adorn; 
And reinſtate us on the rock of peace. 
$1, Let it not ſhare its predeceſſor's fate. Id. 
. © 4 fFreſh hopes are hourly ſown 7741 
In furrow'd brows. So gentle life's deſcent, 
„ We ſhut our eyes, and think it is a plain. 
«© We take fair days in winter for the ſpring; 
« And turn our bleſſings into bane. —Since oft 
183 Man muſt compute that age he cannot feel, 
65 — He ſcarce believes he's older for his years. I. 
a" The ſon of Numa was ſo eclipſed in the ſplendor of his father, that his name is loſt. 
(x) Olim deficere fol 3 EN vitus eſt, cum Romuli en c. a Frag. 
vid. Patric. p. 19. 
As M. Fabius faid to his fon, videro, ceſſuruſne provocationi is, cui rex Romanus Tullus 
Hoſtilius ceſſit; e e eee ge ge a e e e 9 e 


Tullus Hoſtilius. Liv. viii. 33. 


(2) Cretam] * 80 Murer. (Eft et vilifima, (de Creta loquitur) qua circum præducere ad victoriæ 


notam, pedeſque venalium trans mare advectorum denotare inſtituerunt majores. Plin. xxxv. 17. 


al. Metam. Vd. Patric. in Fragm. Cie, P- 1 ern 8 Pg. currunt enn finis'eſt_ 
ereta. Hfabr. 18. 34. 177 
ee Tic £ W Hie eft ille fitas, cui nemo ci via oc hſti——Scipi fs of himſelf, 
Aud ſole exorzente ſupra Mæotis paludes 
Nemo eſt, qui factis me exuperare queat. 
Si fas cædendo cœleſtia nn culquam el 


I Lads, Patric. a Turned, in Cie. de Leg. it, 22. Ib. Oprzpretium, 


i. e. operæ. Opera, for auxilium, as is frequent in be comedies babe eee te aw 


_  #bis favour. 


3 e 4 . vewelexs "Ovavurone.. 5 411. | 


© Through the firſt gates of the wide-ſpreading heav nr. 
bee) Hear ye this, ye Chriſtian preachers ! yes, let us hear it and bluſh at this 19 Jutreprof 


enen, Ever mindful of our Flat: deſcription of a good pon. ; 
But Chryſtys love, and bis. Apoſtles twekys, 
He taught, but firft be follow'd it bimſelus. Chaucer... 
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EPISTLE CIX. 
No one ſo wiſe but he may be improved. 


5 & OU defire to know, Lucilius, whether the wiſdom of a wiſe man is 
improveable : we ſay, a wiſe man is replete with all good, and hath 
attained to fullneſs of perfection: Boro then, it is aſked, can any one be 
Sefviceable to him, who hath already attained every good? I will tell you. 
Good men edify one another in the exerciſe of their virtues, and in 
maintaining the dignity of wiſdom. And herein one man requires the 
aſſiſtance of another, with whom he may converſe in friendly debate. 
As practice improves the ſtrength and ſkill of the wreſtler, and keeps 
in the hand of the muſician, who is maſter of the chords; ſo muſt the 
wiſe man be exerciſed in the practice of virtues : and after the ſame 
manner that he excites himſelf to action, is he excited by another wiſe 


man. But 


Wherein, you ſay, can a aviſe man profit a wiſe man? Why, he will 
animate him, and give him an opportunity of diſplaying his virtues. 
Beſides, he will expreſs his own thoughts, and probably inform him of 
ſome new diſcoveries; for there will be always ſoniething remaining 
for a wiſe man to find out, and in the ſearching whereof he may employ 
his mind.. A bad man generally hurts his companion ; in that he makes 
him worſe, by raiſing his paſſions, inſtilling falſe fears, flattering his 
chagrin, and commending his pleaſures. And then take evil men moſt 
pains, when they communicate their vices to one another, and enter 
into combinations of miſchief. On the contrary, the good will ever 

benefit the good, in that his converſation will inſpire joy, and ſtrengthen 
his confidence; and from the ſight of mutual complacency the pleaſure 
of both will be heightened. Moreover, as before obſerved, he will 
ſtill communicate the knowledge of ſomething new; for a wiſe man is 
not ſuppoſed to know all things ; ; and though he knew them, yet per- 1 
| Haps ſome one may find out a ſhorter way, and point out a more com— 
| Ji method of com paſſing the whole work. | 


Nn 2 | e A wiſe 


enn enen e 


A wiſe man will be of ſervice to a wiſe man, not only by his own 
ſtrength and powers, but even by thoſe of him whom he aſſiſts. He 
indeed being left to himſelf is able to maintain his own part, and diſ- 
, Charge his duty: he will exert his own ſpeed : yet nevertheleſs he that 
115 only encourageth another in running, affiſts him. Nor does a wiſe 
man only benefit another, but likewiſe himſelf. You will ſay perhaps, 
kt a man ſuſpend his own natural powers, and be does nothing. Vou 
might as well ſay there is no ſweetneſs in honey. For he that eateth 
. it, muſt be fo qualified in tongue and palate, as to reliſh, and not be 
offended at, the taſte of it. For to the ſick, ſuch may be the nature 
of the diſeaſe, as to make honey ſeem bitter. Each of them therefore 
muſt be ſuch, as that the one is qualified to inſtru, and 5 other to 


n inſtruction. | 


But you reply, Ar it it is in ain to Beat a thing that ts erg hot, fo 
is it to pretend to add goodneſs to one who is ſuperlatively good. Does the” 
 buſbandman” avho thoroughly underſtands his buſineſs go to another for in- 

 ftruftion? Or does a, ſoldier, when ſufficiently equipped for battle, require 
more arms? Therefore neither does the wiſe man aſe any thing, for he is 
Already ſufficiently inftrutted, and ſufficiently armed againſt the perils of life. 
Hie that is exceſſively bot, need not any thing more to warm 4 the beat 
WE: | nn ee eee 


Firſt, the thinge here; compared by. no means agree. For Bet i is 
imply one thing; but there are various ways of benefiting one another- 
And then heat, as heat, is not neceſſarily aſſiſted by any acceſſion of 
3 heat: but the wiſe man cannot maintain and keep up the ſpirit of his 
. mind, unleſs he admits ſome friends like himſelf, with whom he may 
17 75 communicate his virtues. Add now, that there is a certain friendſhip | 
I WE | and connection between all virtues z he therefore is of ſervice, who 
. loves the virtues of other men that are like his own ; and in his turn 
exhibits his own to be eſteemed and beloved by them. Like things 
ive delight; eſpecially if they are juſt; and men know how both to 
approve and be approved. None but a wiſe man can ſkilfully move the 


n of « vit man z — — — rationally move man. | 
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As there is need therefore of reaſon to move and incite reafon, ſo is there 
of perfect reaſon to incite perfect reaſon. 


They are ſaid to profit a man, who give or procure for him money, 
favour, ſafety, and the like things, that are eſtimable and neceſſary for 
the uſes of life; and herein even a fool may profit a wiſe man : but to 
be of real benefit, is for a man to move the mind of another according 
to the nature and fitneſs of things ; either by his own virtue, or by the 
virtue of the perſon moved; and this cannot be done without the good 
even of the perſon who confers the benefit; for it is neceſſary that in 
_ exerciſing another's virtue, he muſt exerciſe his own. 


But waving thefe things which are voobeadly the chief good, or 
efficients of the ſame, a wiſe man may nevertheleſs profit a wiſe man in 
other reſpects; for only to meet with a wiſe man is of itſelf a deſirable 
thing to another; becauſe good naturally delighteth itſelf in good (2), 
and conſequently every good man is as pleaſed. with a good man as with 
himſelf. 


But I muſt neceſſarily, for arguments ſake, paſs from this to another 
| queſtion; for it is aſked, whether 4 wiſe man will deliberate upon aſking 
the opinion of another concerning his duty in civil and domeſtic (if I may ſo 
ſay) mortal affairs? Undoubtedly, as, in this reſpect, there is as much 
need of the counſel of another, as there is occaſionally of a phyſician, of 
a pilot, of an advocate or proctor: thereſore a wiſe man may be of ſer- 

vice to a wiſe man, in that he will counſel and perſuade him; but it is 
in thoſe great and divine things before ſpoken of, wherein he will par- 
; ticularly aſſiſt him, by conferring on the reaſon of things, and TOP com- 
municating their minds and thoughts to each other. 


Moreover, it is agreeable to Nature or the fitneſs of things, to em 
brace our friends with ſincerity, and to rejoice as much in heir good 
actions as in our own; or elſe we ſhould be wanting in that virtue, 
which in exerciſing itſelf grows ſplendid by uſe. Now, virtue per- 

ſuades us to ſettle and diſpoſe well of things preſent; to conſult and 
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vide for the future; to deliberate and apply the mind to ſtudy, with. 
care and diligence: but much eaſier will a man do all this, and unfold 
his faculties, who hath taken to himſelf a proper friend : he therefore 
looks out for one that is perfect; or at leaſt who hath made ſuch pro- 


ficiency as to be almoſt perfect; and herein will ſuch a one aſſiſt 
him, by the rules of common Prudence. 


It is aid, that men . fee more in other men's fone chan in 
their own ; and this certainly happens to thoſe who are blinded by 

felf-love, and who, through a ſuſpicion of danger, ſee not their own 
| intereſt: when a man is more ſecure and fearleſs he will become wiſer. 
But yet there are ſome things, which even wiſe men can ſee better in 
others than in themſelves. Beſides, a wiſe man will cauſe another to 
will, or not will the ſame thing (3), which is ever of the greateſt con- 
ſequence, moſt delightful, juſt and proper. In the diſcharge of x 
an excellent work ! they will always draw together. ; Py ONT 


Thus then, I hope, I have fully anſwered your requeſt, though this 
matter is diſcuſſed in its proper place; and comprized in thoſe books 
wherein I have conſidered the whole of moral philoſophy. But after 
all, Lucilius, think upon what I have often ſaid to you, that in theſe 
matters we do/nothing more than exerciſe our ingenuity. For I muſt 
repeat it again, and ſuppoſe you here to ſay, Of what real ſervice are | 
«« theſe dry ſubjects? Will they make a man ſtronger, more juſt, or 
more temperate? I am not at leiſure to be exerciſed in theſe ſuper- 
« ficial matters; I as yet want a phyfician. Why do you teach me 
<« an unprofitable ſcience ? You promiſed me great things, but enter- 
« tain me with trifles. | You undertook to make me intrepid, though 
« fwords were flouriſhed over my head; nay, though a dagger was 
pointed to my throat. You faid I ſhould be ſecure, though fire 


« raged around me; and my little bark were by a ſudden whirlwind : 


$6 hurried into the wide and boiſterous ocean : make good your pro- 
« miſe; teach me to contemn pleaſure, to deſpiſe glory; and then, 
« afterwards, if you pleaſe, inſtruct me, to ſolve the moſt intricate 
"0 queſtions ; ; to diſtinguiſh ambiguities, to inveſtigate things dark and | 
by * obſcure; z at OY I ſhall be content with learning what i is neceſſary.” 


ANNO- 
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ANNOTATIONS, Ke. 


(oF "Qs ot6! v dale dye dee wr Toy àu,j. Od. p. 218. 
| Heav'n with a ſecret principle endu'd | 
Mankind to ſeek their own fimilitude. Pope. 
Terſit᷑ wiv TETTLY1 ee, uppers I pope, Theocr. g. 
To graſchoppers the graſihoppers are friends, 
And ant on ant for mutual aid depends, / 
Ael xonons pg d Prov. 
Tear yeporTr yA@TIAY iid igTay Ex 6 
Hats meli, xal yurek wpocopopoy yurh, 
Nod T d yooevTi.. x. &. A. ap. Plut. 
Zar. Pares cum paribus. Aqualis æqualem delectat. Erafm. I. ii. 20. 
Simile gaudet ſimili. Ib. 21. Caſcus caſcum ducit, &c. 
Indica Tigris agit rabida cum tygride pacem 4 
Perpetuam. Szvis inter ſe convenit urſis. Juv. xv. 263. 
Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll find, 
In leagues offenſroe and defenſive Join d. Tate. 5 
And yet, fays Martial, 
Uxor peſſima peſlimus maritus ! 


Miror.non bene convenire vobis. 
Bad huſband and bad wift! tis ftrange to me, 
That two, ſo much. alike, cannot agree. 
The 7talians ſay, Ogni ſimile appetiſee il ſuo ſimile. The French, Cheſcun cherche ſon "I 


buable, or, demande ſa forte. The Eagliſs, Like lth, (as the devil ſaid to the collier.) 


King Harry (V.) loved a man, &c. 
(5) Minutius in Octavio, ut et in ludicris et ſeriis pari n mecum voluntate concineret, > ads vellet 


tt nollet crederes unam mentem in duobus fuiſſe diviſam. Vid. Sidon. Apoll. v. 9. 


21871 E Cx. 
e wo o the cer. of Riches. N 


I: SALU T E thee, = From my country-ſeat at; "Ak 
and charge thee to keep thy mind ever pure; i. e. to have the Gods 


Li coat to you; as they are ever kind to thoſe, \ who are kind to them- 
ſelves. 


Ry 
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ſelves. Set aſide havens that opinion at preſent, which many ar6 «lo 
fond of, that every one hath his guardian God. attending him (a), not 
indeed any principal God, but one of inferior note, from among thoſe, 


whom Ovid ſtyles de plebe Deos, plebeian Gods. But nevertheleſs re- 
member, that our anceſtors, who. were of this opinion, were Stoics. 
For to every perſon, male and female, they allotted (his) Genius or (her) 

Juno. We ſhall hereafter ſee, whether the Gods are ſo much at leiſure 
as to attend on the affairs of every individual; in the mean time, know, 
that whether we are aſſigned to a feveral Genius, or quite neglected and 


given up to Fortune, you can wiſh no one a greater miſchief than for 


him to be his own enemy: nor is there any need of execrating a man, 
whom you juſtly think deſerving « puniſhment; or wiſhing the Gods 
incenſed againſt him; for they . are ſo, be ads he ſeems pro- 
moted by their fafour. N * . 


Apply your afual diligence, as eviifider wel Nadir u ng really are, 
and not what they are called; and you will find tkat more evils come 
upon us to which we have been acceſfary ourſelves (), than what hap- 
pen merely by accident. For how often hath"that which was called a 
calamity proved the cauſe. and ſoutce of happineſs ?? | How often hath 


what hath: been received with congratulation and joy, built ite feat on a 
preci ipice! and hath raiſed one, who was eminent before, {till higher, 


as if he was to abide there, from whence he need dread no fall? But 


ſuppoſe he were to fall; ſuch fall, if you conſider the end, beyond | 


2 Nature hath no further power. to caſt-us down, hath no evil in 
The end of all things is at hand (e) : the time, I fay, is near; even 
98 which ſhall eject the happy, and deliver the wretched. And both 
theſe we are apt to ſtretch in fancy, and lengthen out, either through 
hope or fear. But if you are wiſe, Lucilius, meaſure all things by the 
condition of human life. Contract into a narrow ſphere, both that 
which gives you joy and that which creates fear (4). It is of conſe- 
quence to rejoice in nothing long, that you may fear nothing long... 


* 7 - 
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But * do 2 FAS — out fuck bard 5 N on this evil? There 


| is no reaſon you thould think 57 thing, to by feared; SY. are all vain 
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things that move and ſurprize us; none of us have examined into what 
is truth, But we teach one another to fear. No one has the courage 
to ſet about a thing that gives him perturbation ; or to examine well 
into the grounds of his fear. Therefore things falſe and vain, gain 
credit; becauſe they are not diſproved, nor their vanity diſcovered. 
Whereas were we to open our eyes, and take a diligent view of things, 
we ſhould ſee how tranſitory, how uncertain, how harmleſs, thoſe are, 
we are ſo much afraid of. Such is the confuſion of our minds, as is 
deſcribed by Lucretms: \ 
Nam veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia cæcis | 
In tenebris metuunt, fic nos in luce timenus. II. 53. 
— as children are ſurpriz'd with dread, 
And tremble in the dark ; ſo riper years 
| Ev'n in broad day-light are ſurpriz'd with fears ; 
And ſhake at ſhadows, fanciful and vain, 
As thoſe that in the breaſt of children reign. Dryden. 
Well then, are we not more fooliſh than children, we, who are afraid 
even in the light? But it is falſe, Lucilius, we are not afraid in the 


light; we have ourſelves fpread darkneſs around us (e); we can ſee 


nothing; either what is hurtful or what is expedient for us. All our 


' life-time we are continually ſtumbling ; ye we ſtop not for this, nor 


walk more circumſpectly /). Now, you ſee what a mad thing it is to 


run headlong in the dark; yet truly this is what we do, that we may 


be ſtill further off when we are recalled: and know not whither we are 
carried; Long we e N with ſpeed i in our reſpettive Journeys. 


> . we pleaſe, we may obtain licht 1 ad dene n 


way to be happy in this bleſſing: which is, by the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
i. e. of things human and divine —ſo that a man be not ſprinkled only 


things, he reflects often upon them, and reminds himſelf of them;— 
if he enquires into, and can rightly diſtinguiſh,, good and evil; to 
which often is aſcribed a falſe title;—if he ſeeks to know what is right 
and fit, and what: the contrary ;—but particularly, what is providence. 
Not that the ſagacity of human underſtanding reſts here: it is deſirous 


On | ADAIR Be dba ; 1 10 


5 therewith, but is dipped in and ſeaſoned; —and if, knowing theſe 


e ent EFA 3 


to look beyond this world; to know its ſeveral motions; from whence 


it firſt ſprung, and to what period this vaſt velocity is haſtening. But 
alas! we have drawn off our minds from this divine contemplation; to 
ſet them upon things low and mean; to be ſlaves to avarice; and having 


thrown aſide all uſeful reflections on the works of creation, their boun- 
daries, and the almighty rulers and governors of the univerſe; we pry 
into the bowels of the earth, to learn what evils we may dig from 
thence, not contented with ſuch things as are offered to our view. For 
whatever was for our good, our God and Father hath graciouſly ſet 
before us (5). He hath not expected our laborious ſearch after it; 
having been pleaſed to offer it freely: but what might hurt us, he hath 


buried very deep. We cannot complain therefore of any thing but our- 
ſelves. Thoſe things, which Nature had hid from us and forbidden, 


48 tending to our deſtruction, we have brought into light ourſelves. 
We have devoted the mind to pleaſure: the indulgence whereof i is the 
foundation and ſource of all evils. We have given ourſelves up to 
rend and apr 4 and other apr as veln wt de, TL 


What: 4 7 een . b? Wa new or e beten | 
are not ſo new as to require new remedies. All chat I aſk of you, is, 
that you would conſider, and weigh well what is neceſſary and what is ſu- 
-perfluous : neceſſary things are every where. obvious (i); but ſuperfluities 
require the conſtant labours of our'whole mind and body. But you 
defire- not, you ſay, rich 'beds trimmed with gold, or furniture adorned | 
21th jewels.” It may be fo; there is no reaſon you ſhould commend 


. yourſelf for this: for what virtue is there in contemning ſuch things 
Aas ate fiot neceſſary? Then it is that you may command yourſelf, when 


you can deſpiſe even neceſſaries: it is no great thing that you can live 


contented without a noble and royal equipage; that you deſire no wild - - 


Hoats of a thouſand weight on the ſide- table; nor a diſh of the tongues 
of redwings, and other prodigies of wat Fane Wü moan 


"ns; FF . ne, 810 vir 


| Then it is I Qhatt bogs you, 1 e dla: coaplelt ; "Ps 
| breads when: e that herbs and en in caſe of 
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8 neceſſity, were. not provided only for the'beaſts of the field, but for the 
nouriſhment of man-;-when. you ſhall know, that the young ſhoots, or 
top twigs: of trees can fill the belly; which we now ſtore with fo many 
precious things, as if it were a treaſure-houſs- to preſerve them. 
Whereas we need not be over- nice in filling it, it being nothing to the 
purpoſe what it receives, ſince whatever it be, it cannot Tong keep it. 
And yet you take pleaſure in ſeeing a courſe of many diſhes, to ſupply 
which both: fea and land have been ranfacked: ſome animals are the 
more grateful, if brought young and freſh to the table; others that have 
been long fed and crammed, fo as to melt as it were in their own fat ; 
nay, the artificial favour of them delights thee. But verily theſe meats, 
ſo anxiouſly ſought after, and fo variouſly and highly ſeaſoned, when 
ſwallowed down, turn all to the ſame filth. Would you deſpiſe the 
Fe rte cating, w view it in its laſt ſage. 


I remember to have heard my tutor, Attalus, make the followin g 
harangue with great applauſe : © Riches, ſaid he, have a long while 


e «© impoſed upon me. I was amazed, when, in one place, or another, 


«x ſa their glittering ſplendor. - I concluded, what I did not fee 
«© was alike rich and beautiful with what was exhibited to view. But 
* in a late pageant I faw the whole wealth of the city, gold and filver, 
« finely emboſſed; jewels of various dies and of an exquiſite water; 
*« and the richeſt apparel, brought not only from beyond our own 
« territories, but from beyond the confines of our -moſt diſtant enemies. 

% On one hand, a tribe of boys, fair and comely, both in ſhape and 
«© dreſs; on the other, a range of beautiful women; with many other 
20 things, which the fortune of the greateſt empire diſplayed, as recon- 
% noitring at once all her treaſures. And what is all this, ſaid I to 
* myſelf, but to provoke the ſenſual appetites of man, forward enough of 


* themſelves? What means all this pomp of money ? We are ſurely 


1e aſſembled here to learn covetouſneſs. But, in truth, I carried away 
« with me leſs defire for it, than I had entertained before. I deſpiſed 
4 riches, not becauſe they are ſuperfluous; but becauſe they are trifles. 
1 Saw you not, that in a few hours time, the whole train, .though 
40 marching. | flow and in orderly ranks, paſſed by ? And ſhall that 
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% take up our whole life, which we ſhould have ba long and te- 


d dious if it had taken up the whole day? He likewiſe added, 


«« Riches really ſeem to me as ſuperfluous to the poſſeſſors as to the 
4 ſpectators. This then is what I ſay to myſelf, whenever ſuch a 
«« paudy ſcene dazzles mine eyes; when I behold a fine houſe, a ſpruce 
« train of ſervants, or a litter ſupported by handſome ſtrong-back'd 
„ lacqueys (/) : what do you wonder at? why are you amazed? it is all 
«© pomp : theſe things are made a ſhew of, they are not poſſeſſed,. they pleaſe 


*« a moment, and paſs by. Turn yourſelf rather to true riches ; learn 


* to be content with a little, and with a truly great and noble fpirit 


cry out, Give me water, give me a barley cake, and I will not envy 
Jupiter bis happine/e. No; even if theſe things are wanting, It is 


15 «« ſcandalous to place the happineſs of life in gold and filver ; it is no 
& leſs ſo to place it in water and barley- bread. But what ſhall I do if 


„ have not theſe?'9 Is there any remedy againſt extreme want and 


. penury? Yes, hunger will ſoon put an end to hunger (n). Other- 


« wiſe where. would be the difference between being a flave to great or 


dt ee things ? It i is no matter how great the thing is, that fortune 


88 


hath denied us; if we muſt depend upon the pleaſure of another for 
even this our water and barley- bread (2). He only is free; not over 
whom Fortune hath the leaſt. power, but over whom. ſhe. hath no 
* power. at all. *T hus it is then: you muſt covet nothing, if you 


«© would rival We who hath nothieg to aſk.” 


Thus fake Artalus to us; Gd Nature Gith the fine t to all mankind. _ 
Which words if you frequently. revolve. in your mind, you will cer- 
tainly make yourſelf not- ſeemingly, but really, happy: and in effect 
you will think yourſelf ſo; let others think as they pleaſe, | 
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ANNOTATIONS, &. 


(a) See Epp. 25. 93. The antients called them eJ75por Sdtuoree, Gods of an inferior claß; 
nay, they even ſuppoſed them mortal. But the general opinion was, that the beings they called 
Genii or Demons were certain ſpirits that adminiſtered, under the Supreme Being, the affairs of men, 
taking care of the virtuous, and puniſhing the bad, and ſometimes communicating with the beſt; 
as particularly, the genius of Socrates always warned him of approaching dangers, and taught him 


do avoid them, Plutarch. 


Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat aſtrum 
Naturz Deus humanz mortalis in unum 
Quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus et ater. - 
That Genius only knows, who's pleas'd to wait 
On etch man's natal ftar, and guide his fate: 
An arbitrary God, whoſe ſmile or frown 
Makes This a Gentleman, and That a Clown. 
They rather, ſays Muret. aſſigned a Genius to a man, and a Juno toa woman; as in 7ibullur one 


| ſwears to her lover, 


Perque tuos oculos, per Genjumgue rogo. 
And he again to her; 
Hæc per ſancta tuæ Funonis numitia Juro. 
As in Petronius——Nuirtilla curſing herſelf, ſays, 
Junonem meam iratam habeam. 
«© And the tame demon that ſhould guard my throne, 
« Shrinks at a Genius greater than his own. ” Shakeſpear. 


$0 Machetb, ſpeaking of Macduf, : 


| — There is none but he 
| =, _ Whoſe being Ido fear: and under him 
My Genius is rebuk' d; as it is ſaid 
Antony was by Ceſar. Id. 
Vid. Eraſm. Adagi i i. 1. 72. Lięſ. Manud. 11.19. 


(5) This reminds me of an epitaph which T wrote many years ago upon a young gen 1 


It was thought too true for an epitaph, and therefdre not accepted. 
' Here lies friend , whoſe death this truth confaſi d, 
That mortals ſeldom know when they are bleſi'd; © 
Becauſe he had no enemies, he tried | 
rw To be his own : ſo drank, fell fick, and died. | 
"This likewiſe puts me in mind of what I have heard or read of a poor man, a in 8 Mary's 
days, as he was drawn upon a fledge to execution on account of his religion, the ſledge broke and 


fractured his leg; upon which he eee into an houſe, and within 6 ew 0 
Queen Mary died, and his life was ſaved. 


(c) The end of all things is at hand, be ye ſober therefore, 5 i. Pet. 4. 7. 


(4) Let us turn our endeavours towards ſuch remedies, as prudence and philoſophy are found 
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00 aue can an fab. by BE we oy” render the * more ble, and the firſt leſs tedious. | | 
Oer. Advice to his Son. | 
"4 Omnia nobis dons ade“ Nolking L dat frequent cha the uſe of this metaphor in 
ie but full to our purpoſe i is, Te dere ſome time darkne/ſt, but now are ye light-in the Lord. . 


* 


. All things that are reproved ate made maniſfſt by the light; for whatſoever doth make manifeh, is light. 
Wherefore be ſaith (Il. Go. 1.) Awake thou that fleepeth, and ariſe from the dead, and C brift ſhall 
give: thee light. Epheſ. v. 8. 14. 4 /end thee, (Paul) 7 the Gentiles, fo open their eyes, and to ture 
#hem from darkneſ+ to light... AQ. 26. 18, Rom. 13. 12. i. Tim. 5, 5. i, John, 2. 8. 


e Ne- eite umſpectius pedem ponimus] See then that ye walk more cireumſpe&ly, not as fools, 


Gut as wiſe, redeeming the time. Epheſ. v. 15. Halli in 9 texward them that are without, re. 


Aeeming the time. Col. iv. 13 5 
(̃0 ) See Fitzoſborne, Letter 8. | | 
(4) 80 Maſes, in the name of the Lord, have 55 9 thee this day life and 1 WY: ir not hid. 
en rom iber; neither is it far off. Þt is not in heaven, that thou ſhouldſt Jay, awho ſhall go up for us 
into heaven, and bring it us? Neither is it beyond the ſea, that thou fhouldſt ſay, who ſhall go over the 
ſta, and bring it unto us? But the word is very wy nes in thy mouth, ne 6 in. thy heart, that thou 
nayeſt do it, Deut, 30. 8 Sep, alſo Roms. x. | 
)] See Ep. 18. 
0 Linguas phanicopterocum} Whatever bird ie 'was, Maren, obſerves, that Mdicies (chat 
maſter of gluttony and —— wecommended the W of i it as a moſt dainty morſel. Sueton. 
an Vitell. c. 13. | 
| Dat . penna rubens nomen: ſed lingua guloſis 
Noſtra ſapit, quid fi garrula lingua foret! 
Gluttons have borrow'd this my name from Greek; 
Iz tongue a daitty bit! "ob, could L hat? 
leis obſervable that litters were not uſed by way of ſtate, Ea hs "I of Ki Cz/ar, 
dut only for travelling. Sueronjus mentions it as a particular privilege granted' to one Harpocras, 
the being carried about the city in a litter, in the time of Claudius Cæſar : he allo obſerves that they 
were not allowed to ladies of aw eaſy fame, in the time of Domitian. See Ligſ. Flect. i. 19. a 
() This, with Artalus leave, ſeems a very hard leſſon, and ſomewhat like what the old nurſe 
faid to her child: Ie fill, child, you wuill die preſently.” But his argument is, that we ſhould not be 
. ever-anxious even for neceſſaries; and much leſs purchaſe them at the expence eur. 


„ See Bp. xx. ON, 4. e. Ala Var. — 13» 
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EPISTLE CXL 


On idle Cavils. 
F | 
| You deſire to know, Lucilius, by what word we expreſs in Latin. 
what the Greeks called :2147+, ſophiſms. I know of none who have 
expreſſed it properly, though ſome have attempted it; and the reaſon 
of this is, being averſe to, and not uſing the thing itſelf, we made no 

account of the name. Vet that ſeems to me the moſt expreſſive which 
is made by Cicero {a). He calls them cavillationes, cavils; which 
Whoever applies himſelf to, he forgeth indeed ſubtle queſtions ; but 
makes no advance in the better conduct of life: nor is made thereby 
more ſtrong, more temperate, or more elate. Whereas he, who hath 
ſought his remedy againſt the evils of life in philoſophy, becomes mag- 
nanimous, full of confidence, inſuperable; and ſeems the greater, the 
nearer you approach him : like a mountain, the height whereof is not 
very apparent when viewed at a diſtance, but when you come near it 
ſeems to reach the ſkies, | 


Seck my Lactlics/ is 3 Shlldlofhes, -aeticn s philoſopher indeed 5 se- 


coding to the truth of things, and not a counterfeit by art. He ſtands 


on an eminence, is admirable, upright and truly great. He does not 
ſtrut, and walk on tiptoe, like thoſe who help their height by ſome 
ſhift, and would fain ſeem taller than they are; but is contented with 
his natural ſtature. And why ſhould he not be content; fince he is too 
tall for Fortune to lay her hand upon him; and is therefore above all 
Worldly affairs ?. In every ſtate or condition he is conſiſtent with him-. 
ſelf, and the fame, man; whether his life runs ſmoothly on with a proſ- 
Pero gale, or ADE: it he toſſed Ay: the boiſterous waves of adage 
1 
N ſuch 1 can never 10 3 by: the cavile bolben- 
| ancationd. THEIR. plays. with theſe at without receiving.any 
. a . 5 N of | benefit 


46 1E Bris TES or 


deneſit from them. It is to dethrone philoſophy, and reduce her to 
the common level. However you may fometimes amuſe yourſelf with 


them, but it muſt be, when you | intend to trifle and do nothing. - But | 


let me give you this caution; they have one bad quality attending them; 
they are too apt to allure the mind with a certain delight, and induce i it, 
by a ſpecious appearance of ſubtlety, to fix itſelf upon them; when we 
have ſo much buſineſs of the greateſt importance upon our hands; 
when ſcarce our whole life is ſufficient to learn this one thing, à con- 
tempt of life. But vsbat of governing it, you ſay? This, Lucilius, "is 
the ſecond work we have to: do; for no one can manage, or govern: it 
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os. Sinners v 4 ifeut tobe 22 d 5 "IP 
- [ DEED, FI 1 defire, as- bath as you, to ard nd ol 
friend. But he is too tou gh and ſtubborn for me, or rather, 1 Should 
ay, what is more troubleſome, he is too tender and delicate, his con- 


” * 


dtitution having been broke by a conſtant and evil habit. I will give 
you an example from my own experience. Every vine is not fit for 
grafting: if it be old and worm eaten; or if it be weak and ſlender, it 5 


will not receive the ſcyon, or not nouriſh it; it will not take with it, 
and communicate its nature and quality. We are uſed therefore to cut 


der jul chove ground, in order that e ee experiment | 
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"may be made. by ſetting it again. in the earth. The perſon you write 


about, and are concerned for, hath not ſtrength; he hath ſo long in- 
dulged himſelf in vice, that at the 0 time he both withers away, and 
hardens. He cannot cloſe with reaſon, > DOT indeed give it entertain- 


N Bus he 15 1 ny. Do not chink fo. 1 will not ſay that he 
tells you a lie; he only thinks he i is deſirous. He is at preſent ſick of 
luxury; but he will ſoon return to it again. He ſays indeed he 7s of- 
ended at his own-life... 1 do not deny. it; for who is not offended at it ? 
There are men, who have both hated and loved their life at the ſame 


time a FA We will therefore ther give you our opinion, when he hath 


given us full aſſurance, that he really deteſts PU and all manner of 
exceſs; FD a preſent we are not frre in this Point. 
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poſe; and to waſte our timein idle and uſeleſs diſquiſitions. However, 


I will endeavour to ha. you with an anſwer, and i A What ſome . p 8 
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13 ov deſire me, Tee s f give you my opinion 2 Wh e | 

Io bandied about among the Stoics: wherber juſtice, fortirude; prudenct, 
und other virtues," are animals. It is from ſuch: queſtions as theſe; my 
_ dear friend, that we are thought to exeroiſe our wits to very little pur. 


x 


"* 


„„ weiters or 
among the GE (a) have underſtood of this affair 1 rhowgh I muſt 


own myſelf not of their opinion. The en . em the Nenn 
to receive it, are the ene 8 | 


> 


MI Lb It is Mantel fig hy, that (animus) the foul is an in, tk aun 
Bn it is the efficient cauſe of life in us; and that animals borrow their/name 
from it (5). And virtue is nothing elfe but the ford; under ach a mo- 
dification, and therefore it is an animal. Beſides virtue acts, but no- 
| ding can act without impulſe or motion; and if it hath motion, which 
5 indeed properly belongs to animals, it is therefore an atiimal. If vir- 
tue, it is liketviſe hid, is an animal, it is an animal through virtue; 
for why? it cofitiine iefelr.” As a wife hun does all things by, or thro? 
: virtue; To does virtue all things by-itfelf : and therefore it is urged, that 
5 All arts are animals, all the objects of thonght, and Whatever is compre- 
hended in the mind. From whence it follows, that millions of ani- 
46 | mals dwell in the narrow compaſs of the human breaſt ; and all of us 
bh Aare ſo e . a or contain 5 eu ea pee | 


we + 


In aſide to this ** me PE? 3 every one gf the 8 alledged 
as be an animal, they are nat many animals. And this I will explain to you, 
25 | if you will hear me, with your t uſual attention and acuteneſs. . 


Every leis FEY _ Arve 2 puertentae twbſtance but all 
'y ' theſe ſuppoſed animals have one ſoul, or are contained in one ſoul, 
iiterefore they can be but one; they cannot be many. I am an animal; 
II am alſo a man; yet you will not ſay that Tam tuo. And why? 
2 | becauſe they muſt be ſeparable : the one, I ſay, muſt be deducible from +” 
| the other, or elſe they cannot be two. | Every umit, Bouvier multiplied 
mn itſelf, hath ſtill but one nature, and is therefore one (c). M y foul is 
an animal, and I am an animal; yet we are not two.z becauſe, my ſoul | 
is a part of myſelf. A thing is to be numbered by itſelf, when it ſub- 
ſiſts by itſelf; but when it is part of another, it cannot jeem a different 
ching from that: becauſe a different, or another eee enn, | 
8 8 _ rater) weine, ee eee - 19; 
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1 told you, that I profeſſed myſelf of a different opinion from thoſe 
who held this queſtion in the affirmative. My reaſon is, becauſe, ac- 
cording to this opinion, not only all virtues will be animals, but all 
other affections, and even the wices of the mind, as anger, fear, grief, 
Jealouſy ; nay, further, all opinions and all thoughts will be animals: 
which by no means is to be admitted. For, not every ching that is 
done by, or belongs to, man, is a man. 


What is | jafiice 7 they a7. Tis the faul, conſidered in ſuch a reſpect, 
and if the ſoul is an animal, ſo is juſtice. No; for juſtice is but a mode, 
or certain power of the ſoul. One and the fame ſoul is convertible 
into various forms; but it is not. ſo aften another animal, as it was 
pleaſed to act differently; nor is whatever it does, an animal. If juſtice 


be an animal; if fortitude, and the other virtues be animals; do they 


ſometimes ceaſe to be animals that they may begin again? or are they 


always animals? They can never ceaſe to be virtues; therefore there 
are many: nay, numberleſs animals in the one ſoul. No, ſay they, 
they are not many, becauſe they are connetted in one; and are parts or 


members of ane. We ſuppaſe therefore the ſoul to.reſemble the hydra, that 
| hath many heads, each of which fights, and daes miſchief of itſelf. What 


then? none of theſe heads is of itſelf an animal: but the bydre itſelf is 


one animal. No one will ſay that the lion in the chimera is an animal; 


nor the dragon an anireal OY hu. ee weer 


animals. 


But Eo whence do you 3 9 7 | ; Bacanſ | 
i acts and does good; and what ads and daes good, muſt bave power and 


mation, and what hath. power and mation is au animal. True, if this was. 


jts own power and motion, but it is not its own; it is the power and 


motion of tho ſoul. Exery animal. till it dies, i is What .it was at firſt; 
man, till he dies, is man; ſo an horſe or a dog; for theſe cannot be 


as. 


any thing elſe than what they are. Let us then, for argument ſake, 
ſuppoſe fuſtice, i. e. the ſoul under ſuch 2 modification, to be an animal; 
Fartstude then is likewiſe an animal, it being the ſoul under ſuch a mo- 
ran: But auliat foul? That which Wee Was juſtice: it is con- 
7 P . thin 


435 | 
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Sa ” 
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tained i in the former animal: it cannot paſs i into, e or of mm. to, wecker; 
: 1 muſt continue cr erer it began f N to be. . 5 


& * * * 
* ; — 4 wo k x a U 
\ * 


; kae i cannot be one wad of two animals, arab leſs of more 


than two. If then juſtice, fortitude, temperance, and other 'virtues, 


are all animals, how will they. have but one foul ? They muſt each 
have a ſeparate ſoul or they wilt not be animals. One body cannot be 


the body of many animals: this they themſelves allow. Let us aſk 


then, what is the body of juſtice? The ful. And what is the body 


of fortitude the ſame ſoul. But two bodies cannot have the ſame 


ſoul. But the ſame ſoul, they ſay, puts on the habit of Juſtice, or of for- 
Hud: or of temperance. This might be, if at the time it was Juſtice, it 
was not fortitude; or when fortitude,” not temperance : but all the vir- 
tues happen to dwell together: yet how ſhould theſe be different ani- 


| _ "When there i is but 0 one * WR can 'conſtitate Pur oße animal? 


,, 3 8 


Motcove; no MOIST can be part of abe mal but t jiſtice i 18 


park of the ſoul; therefore it is not an animal. But, methinks, I am 
waſting time and labour, in proving a thing ſo manifeſt to all. We 

ought rather to be angry, than diſpute with a man who will not- allow, 
that no part of an animal can be part of another Look around; view 
the ſeveral bodies of men; there is not one of them but hath its own 
peculiar colour, form, and proportion. And this among other things 


always ſtrikes me with admiration, at the infinite wiſdom of our great 
Creator, that in ſuch a vaſt variety of beings, he hath made no two ex- 


actly alike (4). Even in thoſe things which ſeem moſt alike, when 


: compared, and curiouſſy inſpected, there will be found a difference. 


What a great and beautiful variety is there in leaves and flowers, every 


one diſtinguiſhed/by-its 'own marks and qualities! 80 likewiſe in he 


different ſorts of animals, in none of which there is an exact likeneſs, 


bot even in thoſe of the fame kind! 60 hath the great Maker of all 
things ordered it, that, as being n e ya os Fe be ron. | 
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But tbe virtues, you ſay, are alike. © Ves; and therefore they are not 


animals. Every animal acts of itſelf; but virtue does nothing of itſelf, 
but in communion with man. Again, all animals are either rational. 
as man, and the Gods; or irrational, as the beaſts: ſuppoſe then the 
virtues were rational, yet they are neither men nor gods; therefore they 
are not animals. Every rational animal does nothing but when incited 


by ſome ſpecious view; from this impulſe it contracts a power; and 


this power is confirmed by aſſent : (I will explain what I mean by af 
ſent. It behoves me to walk; accordingly I walk; having firſt con- 
ſulted with myſelf, and approved my own opinion : or it behoves'me 
to fit, accordingly I fit.) But this aſſert or ſelf-will is not in virtue. 
For take prudence by way of example (e); it behoves me, I ay, to 
walk ; now this belongs not to its nature: for prudence looks not out 
for itſelf, but for him whoſe it is: it can neither walk nor ſit ; there- 
fore hath not in itſelf the e of i and what hath not aſſent 
is not an animal. 110 


4 , 


virtue be an animal, it is a rational animal, but it is not rational, L 


therefore not an animal. If every virtue bean animal and every virtue is 
. good, then every good is an animal. This our Stoics avow. To ſave 
a father is good; to ſpeak wiſely in the ſenate is good, and to decree 
juſtly,” is good: therefore to ſave a father, is an animal; a wiſe ſpeech 


is an animal; and ſo far will this matter go, that it is impoſſible to 


refrain from laughing. Prudently to be filent, and to ſup well, is 
| good ; ; therefore to be e or to eat a good e is an animal. 


1 0 divert myſelf a little more with theſe Wells theſe ſubtle. 
triflings. If juſtice and fortitude be animals, they are certainly terreſ- 
trial. Now every terreſtrial animal is ſubject to cold, hunger, thirſt; 
| therefore juſtice" is cold, fortitude is hungry, and clemency thirſteth. 
Why ſhould I not aſk them further, what is the ſhape of theſe animals * 
1 it that of a man, or of an horſe, or of a wild beaſt? If they ſuppoſe 
it round, as they ſuppoſe God , I would aſk whether avarice, luxury, 
and madneſs, are equally round? for theſe likewiſe they ſuppoſe to be 

W Tg given them this rotundity, I would further aſk them 


8 | 72 whether 
* © 4 


1 2 — 


1 THE EPISTLES OF 
| whether * walking be an animal or not; but on their principle 


85 chen cannot deny it: they muſt acknowledge that walking is , 
2 and indeed round 1 e . 5 : 


8 But this, you may not wiel me a er, and: here ſpeak without 
book and authority, know, that there was a diſpute between Chanthes 
and Chryfppus upon this very point of walking: they could by no 
nneans agree. Cleantbes faith, that there is a ſpirit that acts from the 
. or ſuperior and governing part of the ſoul, quite down to the 
feet. Chryjippus, that it is this very principal itſelf that acts (5). 
Why may not every one therefore after the example of Chryfppus main- 


_ Cain his own opinion, and laugh, if he pleaſes, at the ſuppoſed ne 


.of animals, which the OO world could x not contain? 


But * e "a . are not many = but yet are animals; 
or as a. man may be both an orator and a poet and yet be. but one man; fa 
rFbeſe turtues are animals though nat many auimals: + the ſame mind is juſt, 
and prudent, and brave, as it reſpet#ively bears itſelf with regard to each 
virtue. Here then let us end the diſpute: join iflue with them; for 
at preſent I allow the foul to be an animal, referring what I have to ſay 
on this matter to another opportunity: but I deny that every action of 
it is an animal: for otherwiſe all words will be animals, and all verſes; 
for if a prudent {ſpeech be good, and every good an animal, then is 
ſpeech an animal. So a prudent verſe is good: e n ee 
animal, therefore every verſe i is an animal: therefore 1 
Arna virumque cano Troje qui primus ab oris (Vit nnn 

is an animal, which they cannot ſay is round; becauſe it hath fix fert. 
| Really this is ſuch fine ſpinning, that the more I conſider it the more . 
laugh: eſpecially when I fancy a ſoleciſm, a barbariſm, and a {yNogiſm, 
are animals; and, painter like, aſſign to each of them à ſeveral face. 


which I think beſt ſuits them. Yet theſe are the things, Zucilius, = 


which we ſo carneſtly diſpute upon with knitted brows, and a wrinkled: 
forehead. I cannot here lay with Cew/us, O triſtes i Pail 0 0. e | 
eee ridicule fuats 4 6% ther dens... nb 
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LUCIUS ANNAUS SENECA. 295 

| Let us therefore treat of ſomething uſeful and falutary,-and inveſti- 
gate the way that leads to virtue : teach me not that fortitude is an ani- 
mal, but that no animal (at leaſt man) can be happy without fortitude ; 
i. e. unleſs he be ſtrong and refolute againſt all caſualties, and by ſe- 
rious meditation hath, in ſome meafure, quelled all accidents, before 
they reach him. What is fortitude ? the impregnable fortreſs of hu- 
man imbecility : ſo that whoſoever is ſurrounded by it, he ftands ſecure 
in the ſiege of life: for he makes uſe of, and depends upon, his own 
ſtrength and weapons. I will here tranſcribe an excellent ſentence from 
our Pofidonius; Non eſt quod unquam fortune armis putes te eſſe tutum, 


tuis pugna contra ipſam, fortuita non arment; Never truſt to, or think 


yourſelf ſafe, in the defenſive arms of Fortune, but oppoſe her with your 
own; Chance provides us none. Therefore, however armed we may be 
1 8 our antes, we are ſtill unarmed . 48 5 Fortune. 


Alexander indeed ſpoiled and put to flight the Rates che e 
nians, the Indians, and every nation eaſtward to the great ocean. But 


he himſelf having lain one friend / Clitus and loft another ( Hepheftion * EP 


lay i in darkneſs; at one time deteſting his cruel and wicked action, at 
another time his loſs. The conqueror of many nations was overcome 
_ himſelf by anger, and forrow. For ſuch was his ambition, he had 
rather have all things under his command than his paſſions. G, how 
blind, how erroneous are men, who deſire to extend their dominion 
beyond the ſeas, and think themſelves happy, if, by the affiſtance of 
their ſoldiery, they can be maſters of many provinces; and add conti- 
nually thereto; ignorant at the ſame time of what is truly a great and 
godlike kingdom. To command our ſelves, is the greateſt empire in the 
5 world. . 1 xt 158 
Teach me, en a ered i thing 3 is e which e regards the 
good of another, aſking nothing for herſelf, but ſelf-exerciſe. She 

'muſt have no connection with ambition and glory; but reſt ſatisfied with 
Gy ſelf-complacency. Let a man perſuade himſelf above all things, that 
it behoves him to be juſt, without hope or deſire of a. recompence. 


| Nor is this enough; let him further perſuade himſelf, that he muſt 
hs 35 . 1 5 Bi 1 1 voryntaraly 
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| Pn ineline to this the faireſt 2 all. virtues; ſo FAS all His 


. 


thoughts be as averſe as poſſible, from any private advantage (4). Yr: 
muſt not think that the reward of any juſt action is greater than the 


action itſelf... + This too, be ſure to fix in your mind, what I before 


hinted, that it is nothing to the purpoſe, how many are privy to, or 
witneſſes of, your juſt and righteous dealing. They who are defirous 
to have their virtues blazoned abroad, labour not for virtue, but fame. | 


| Fou would fain have the honour of being thought a juſt man; but 


indeed it may ſo happen, that juſtice may be attended with infamy; 
dad then, if you are wie, your will take et in ee over un- 
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-*7Unlefs we had manifeſt teffimonies of it, TasMurer. obſerves) we could ſcarce think it eredible, 
chat any ſo ridiculous an opinion ſhould have been ſtarted as that which here Seneca laughs at, and 


confutes. For what can be more abſurd than to ſuppole that not only the ſoul i is an eimal; (if ſo, it 


muſt then have another Tout to animate it, and that another, and ſo on for ever) but that all virtues, 


. wices, thoughts, and aRe&ions, are animal. | Yet this opinion, ridieulous and abſurd. as it ds, Was 


held and maintained for truth, by the principal maſters among the $oics, thaſe ſevere tenſors, thoſe 


55 long · bearded doctors, thoſe props and ſupporters of wiſdom.” Nor did they ſtop here, but ſuppoſed 


chat quality, yuantity, figure, and the Like were all animal. This then is the folly which Seneca 
-endeavours to confute in this Epiftle: and concludes admirably in praiſe of jafice ; and with cau- 
tioning his reader againſt waſting his time in the forggoing trifles. _ There is alſo extant a ſhort com- 
mentary among che ge +yo,uey s of Galen, wherein this ney; opinion is s ridiculed and condemned. 
The title of it is, On Fade Tries did 1 85 7 

(a) Phacafiatum palliatumque; wearing white fboes and a Hoek, ey the Greek phos. 


pPhers, as diſtinguiſhed from the Reman n 29y>+; e emu endo * 
deorum. Juv. iii. 8. - 1 


) The werd animalis comes Bons 4 2 dit from . ; as 4g 800 Agen. . 


Aiffferenee between ai and anima, though not always gbſeryed, ſeems to be that by anime they 


underſtood. that power of the foul which giveth4i/e nd fa; _ Sr i 
ing, il, and the like. 
(e) "This; 1 think, may, in ſome meaſure, be ae tothe 3 myſtery that t Path requires 
to believe in the:Oheiſtian-ſcheme, I and my father art one. John, x. 30. 

4 To- and f | n the former. egen in th garden of ths 


3 1 Auer x at; e in Job's 
e Sat arm d with fcnles, and in « dreadfalfols,. 
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g The latter was ſuppoſed to have, 
5 42 Ali head, 3 
3" f | 135 Agoat, the middle of the fancied frame, 
| KEE IS, | Had fill with feorching noftrils breathing flame, Ib. 6. 960. 


(4) This indeed is (as Lipſius obſerves, mirandum, ftupendum, divinum) wonderful, n 
divine. The late i ingenious Mr. Hogarth, in his Analyſis of Beauty hath applied the like obſerya- 
tion to the haman face; which he calls a compoſed variety; for” a N N N gn and vithout 


defign is confuſion and deformity. p. 17. | | 
(e) Puta enim prudentiam animal eſſe. Murer. Puta animal prudentiam eſſe; but this is 
ſuppoſe the thing in queſtion : : Gronovius therefore reads with the MSS. puta Fen eſſe, i. e. 


faciamus periculum i in prudentia. 


Seneca here ſeems to be witty upon his beöchren the Aa with whom the wworl4 was both an 


animal and Got: Concerning which Varro faith, Quomodo poteſt rorundus eſſe, ſine capite, ſine 
præputio. But Plato likewiſe was of this opinion; yet in Timeus he writes, that it wants cars and 
eyes and feet, becauſe Cod wanteth not any. inſtruments of this kind, as compelling and continuing all 
„ * in himſelf. And to this both Varro and Seneca ſeem to allude. Gentil. 1. 2. k ny. 
| "(eg In the ſenſe of Horace; totus, teres, atque rotundus. S. 11. 7. 
) This n. or governing part of the ſoul, ſome ¶ Ariſtorle, Plato, 4 Ke 8 7 
place, v Tj 1474p o9aiporid's Et in the bead; but the nt 0 rid r and 
| Democritus ) place it in the heart, —Thus Auſonius ; 
ee dents eee e fee an 3/30 4 ll $3463 
1 | Cor vegetum, mundi inſtar — animz vigor ac vis. 
$0 the Epicureans,. Eucret. iti, 139. _ 5 
: Sed caput eſſe quaſi et dominart 3 in corpore toto 8 
Conſilium quod nos animum mentemque vocamus 3 + 
5 en header 1 „ | 
$57 inn 88 3 
i | | Makeup one /ingle nature cloſely join'd : N . — 75 . 
SEL DIT LS Du yet the mind's the head; and ruling part, LOL nt 
Rs 290 5 Calla Reaſon, and tit eated in the heart. Dona. in 
0 O triſtes ineptias] Turpe eft difficiles habere nugas, 
Et ſtultus labor eſt ineptiarum. Martial. _ ; TT Ek 
WOE Like the pare" AHI Ae Nee rhei ee. i. Cor. 13. 
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Es 1 Foy are pleaſed to N me, Lee, bow it comes to paſs that at 5 


certain times the public. language becomes corrupt; and whence it is 
that, the 45075 Led men are 10 fickle, and * to error; as at one - 
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time to delight in pompous, ſwelling expreſſions, and at vette, the 
ſpeech i is ſo frittered into quavers, that when they talk, you would ra- 
ther think they were ſin ging : why, at one time, bold and extravagant 
periods have been in vogue; and, at another, broken ſentences, ſo very 
conciſe, that much more is underſtood than expreſſed ; and why, in 
another age the uſe of metaphors, and other figures of ſpeech, by too 
frequent uſe, have been moſt immoderately abuſed, The reaſon is this, 
which you have often heard, and which is become proverbial among 


the Greeks, Talis Eominibus fuit oratio, qualis vita, as it the life of a 


man, ſuch is his diſcourſe (a). As then the behaviour and actions of a 
man are, for the moft part, anſwerable to their diſcourſe, ſo the com- 
mon dialect is oftentimes an imitation, or the reſult of public manners. 
When a government hath, loſt. all regard to diſcipline, and given 
itſelf up to delicacies, it betrays its Iuxurious diſpoſition by ribaldry 
and wantonneſs of ſpeech "A T mean not. of one. or * e but 
as it Is Sn and ee eee 0 


The ſoul yy the dan are ſeldom: of two Wſerent edtotrs: : 
it that be ſound, ſedate, grave, and temperate; this likewiſe will be 
moderate and ſober : but where that is corrupt and vitiated, this alſo 
is affected. See you not, when the ſoul languiſheth, ' how liſtleſs the 
_ body is? the limbs become. feeble, and the feet. drag heavily along : 
that, if it be effeminate, the little: mincing ſtep diſcovers the inſirmity; 
| whereas When it is vigorous and active, the ſtep is more free and bold: 


or, if it be mad, or what is akin. to madneſs, if it be paſſionate, how 


turbulent is every motion! Men in ſuch a ſtate, never walk, but are 


hurried along; fo affected is the underſtanding by the diſpoſitian of the 
_ foul; nor can it be otherwiſe; ſince it wholly depends upon, and is 
blended with it; it is entirely formed by this, ever b 155 and . 
no other law ns, but what this commands. . 


* 


' 
'# | 


| The 1 manner wa, Mecanar living is too Ap rac 8 at this dia," 
to need a deſcription, | How peettily. he walk d! how delicate he en WY 
hoy defiraus to be gaped upon | how ubwilling, to conceal. any of his 
| i tel Well ip ad e ee his life? 
Tes: 
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Yes; ; he had as much affectation and vanity in his ſpeech, as in his 
dreſs, his equipage, his houſe, and his wife. He was indeed a man 


of great abilities (4), had he properly applied them; had he not ſtudied 
an obſcurity of ſtyle, though at the ſame time it ſeemed to flow with 


an air of elocution. You will find him therefore talking like a drun- 
ken man, intricate, and roving from one idea to another, and taking 
amazing liberties. I will give you a ſpecimen, (from his book ge 
cultu ſuo. | my 8 5 


| — Quid purius (c) 
Amne, ſylviſque ripa comantibus, 
4.9 Vides ut alveum lintribus arent (4) 
verſoque vado remi iciant hortos! 
Quid fi quis fœminæ cirro criſpate 
Labris columbatur incipitque 
Suſpirans, cervice et lapſe fanatur, 
More tyranni irremediabilis 
Rimantur factio, epulis lagenãque 
Tentant domos, et ſæpe mortem exigunt, 
Geniumque feſto vix ſuo teſtem. 
Tenuis cerei fila et crepacem molam 
Fiocum mater aut uxor inveſtiunt. 
I bat can be purer than the running ſtream 
| Whoſe banks with à leafy coverture are reen d? 
Ste bow ey plough the channel with their Je fr a 
And row o er the reflected gardens |—— h 
What if ſome pretty damſel, twiſts and curls 
Her jetty locks, and with ber pouting lips 
+ Bills like a dove, and now begins to figh, 
2 Te none are ſmitten with her beauteous Blom | ng N | . 
5 Vyrants implacable, and their fell fattion © 2 . 
$57 Pn into eu ry corner of the houſe, | | 21; 57-008 25 
For ſame rich flaggon, or ſuch delicate. 
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n ben by the glimmering of a flender taper, ' © {at 

* The mother, or the wife, inveſt the hearth, 
ppm pr. _— the cc fe NIN meal — | 


When you and ſuch affected avid hygerbolical uf, 0 you not imme- - 


diately conclude, that it muſt come” from one, who always goes about 


the city in a looſe robe ()? For even when he was Regent in the ab- 
ſence of Auguſtus, he gave orders in a diſhabille: from one, who in the ; 
palace, in the forum, in the tribunal; and in every public aſſembly, 


appeared with his face muffled, fo that nothing could be ſeen but his 


ears. Like a runaway, as repreſented in a comedy (/: from one, who, 
_ (daring the tumult of a civil war, when the whole city was alarmed, 
and even in arms) walked careleſsly about the ſtreets, attended with 
only two eunuchs, better men however than himſelf :: from one, who 
a thouſand times married his wife (g). The foregoing expreſſions, ſo 
wretchedly conſtructed, ſo ungrammatical, and neghgently/thrown out, 
repugnant t6-every manner of writing, ſhew that . n were not 
leſs r ane Log nub... ENS nies eier | 


. . 2 * ' re 
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He was e indeed oa; hi 0 nd for his ts 
and good-nature. He made no uſe of the ſword, and abſtained from 
| ſhedding blood: nor in any other reſpect did he take an unpermitted 
liberty. And yet this eſteem and praiſe he himſelf entirely ſpoiled by 


that monſtrous affectation of delicacy in bis diſcourſe. - For he appeared 


from hence to be a meer Fribble, rather than mild. Such obſcurities 
in expreſſion, ſuch uncouth words; the meaning of them ſometimes 


great and ſublime, but quite enervated in the delivery, plainly: ſhew to 


any one that obſerves them, that the man s head was certainly turned by 
too great a flow of happineſs; which indeed is ſometimes the fault we Tap 
097 man, and not ſeldom of the times. JFC 
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Where the > kafipiliets 4 a ſtate hath nolverfally: ſpread alias hs 


principles of luxury; men firſt begin to be more curious in dreſs and 
15 outward: ornament; next, extravagant expence and care are-beſtowed 


5 * e in ee to. Make” tm as airy as . * | 
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Kats; that their walls may ſhine with the richeſt marble from foreign 
countries; that the roofs may be embelliſhed with gold; and the ſplen- 
dor of the pavement be anſwerable to that of their ceilings: after this 

they are exceeding nice in their furniture. From hence they proceed 

to ſet out their tables magnificently with the moſt coſtly diſhes; and 
commendation is ſought from novelties, and the changing of antient 
cuſtoms, that ſuch things as were uſed to be ſerved up firſt, ſhould now 
come in the laſt courſe (5) : and ſuch as were ane 10 wy en at 
erer in, en reſerved for wu Solos men Mun EQ? 


« 3, . 3 f #4 om Y Sw 4 
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Wben the mind hls pot an habit of Firmen in common 165 
and looking upon them as mean and vile, it then ſeeks out for new lan- 
guage alſo; and brings into play again ſuch words as are antique and 
obſolete; or coining new ones, introduceth ſtrange uncouth terms, or 
wreſt ſuch as are known, to another meaning. Any word newly come 

in vogue 18 eſteemed elegant, and metaphors every day grow more bold 
and frequent. Some are very conciſe in their expreſſions, and expect to 
be admired for leaving the hearer in ſuſpenſe: others are as much too 
prolix, "ſpinning out their meaning'to an intolerable length. - Some' 
men are cautious of falling into vice, (as they generally do, who in- 


tend any thing great) but at the ſame time love the vice itſelf. When- 


ever therefore you ſind men delight in looſe diſcourſe; you may be aſ- 
| fured they are not ſound in their morals. As the luxury of entertain 
ment, and Expenſive dreſs, are a certain ſign that the ſtate is decaying ;/ 
ſo a licentiouſneſs of ſpcech, if frequent, ſhews alfo, that the minds of 
Wh "a . that delight in ſuch eee are in a bad way. 


7 
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1 1. ou ougbt not ts wonder, that this corruption of lan is received 


as well by the great vulgar as the ſmall; for they differ not in judgment 


but in dreſs and fortune. This is rather what you ſhould wonder at, 


that they not only praiſe what is vicious, but the vices themſelves. * For 


this is uſual: there tus no wit paſſing, however looſe and Cireaftical, 4 


but what etfily obtained pardon 1s): Point nie out any man you! pleaſe, 
of note and reputation, and I will tell you, wherein, the age he lived 


in, winked at his foibles, or knowingly diſembled them. I will give 
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you ſome, I * of che greateſt reno wn, who, bare SY reputed moſt 
excellent men, and propoſed. as admirable examples; whom yet if a 

man preſumes to examine and cenſure, he will quite demoliſh them; 
for ſo many vices at: cn with their virtues, 90 it eee 
N ne dt al ieee eden ec 21045 or 


* ® 
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une rbon mo} T en er o! 


* Add 8 en hath 0 certain criterion : ah ae 
_ faſhions of the place, which are perpetually changing, make likewiſe a 


change in the language: many affect to borrom warde from another. 
age; they ſpeak in the antient ſtyle of the twelve fables. Gracchus, 


and Craſſus, and Curio of a later date, are too polite and modern for 
them. They go back as far as Appius and Coruncanus (c), Some, on 
the other hand, while they approve of nothing but what. is trivial and 
in common uſe, fall into meanneſs: both of them faulty, i in a different, 
way:3, as much indeed as if they were to uſe in their diſcourſe, the moſt 
pompous, high-ſounding, and poctical expreſſions, in order to avoid 
the more neceſſary. and common words:; the one I ſay is as faulty as the 
other. The one dreſſeth himſelf like a.coxcomb z, the other like a 
flave : the one 2 00 Wann Ry 5. eee 
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3 e now ee, e eee of Gl, 
L here-point out to you? Some approve of a rough andcrabbed ſtyle; 


whatever ſentence flows in a ſmooth. and: more pleaſing ſtrain, they pur- 


poſely fling it out. They would have no period without its ruggedneſs. 
They think it manly.and ſtrong, when it ſtrikes the car with an uncqual 
ſound. Of others, it cannot be called compoſition but modulation, 
ſo ſoft and ſoothing is the ſtrain. And Nh need I mention that ſort of 
„ in which ſome. pripeipal words. are poſtponed, and come 


creeping in at the end of a ſentence? Or that which is ſmooth through-'- 


out, and cleat in the cloſe, like Cicers's, ending with a gentle cadence, 
and anſwering his uſual. manner and-mmeaſuce ? in general are. 


not only, pg when, 2 are either e or ſo 2 
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forid, or too ſoft and ſweet, without any point or gn, danch are no- 
Wing more than mere ſound. 


No Pu are the faults which are introduced by ſome one who is 
reputed eloquent: whereupon others imitate him, and ſo on, from one 
to another. Hence, Salluſt being in vogue, curt ſentences, unexpected 
cadences, and obſcure brevity, were reekoned beauties. Arruntius, a 5 

man of uncommon frugality, who wrote the hiſtory of the Punic wars, 
. ' was a:follower-6of Sallyft, and became eminent in that mode of writing: 
Salluſt hath ſomewhere tMs expreſſion, exereitum argento facit, by filver 
he made an army, i. e. he raiſed an army by bounty- money. Arruntius 
began to be fond of this expreſſion ; and therefore uſed it in almoſt 
every page. He ſays in one place, Fugam noſtri fecere, Our men made 
2. flight in another, Hiero rex Syracuſanorum bellum fecit, Hiero, 
king of Syracuſe, made war. In another, Que audita Panormitanos 
dedere Romanis fecere, Wi. bich- things being heard, made the Panormitany 
furrender to the Romans. I had a mind to give you this taſte ot yo ; 
ann e —_ , WET 
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Such words: as are very rare in Salluft are frequent i in PSII! 
__uſedpetpetudlly, eren when there is not the leaſt occaſion for them. 
Salluſt fell: upon them accidentally, but Arruntiut fought them. And 

you-ſte tlie conſtquence, when any one takes an error for his model. 
Salluft had faid; Aquis hiernantibus, the waters being wintry; upon 
this, Arrunteus, in his firſt Book of the Punic war, is pleaſed to ſay, 
Repente tempeſtas hie mavit, am a ſutlden the ſtorm wintered: and in an- 
other place when he would'tel you that it was a cold year, he fafth, 
totus hiemavit annus, the whole eur was winter. And again, Inde 
ſexaginta onerararias, ) leves* præter militem, et neceſſarios nautarum, 
bremante Aquilone, miſit, From t hence, fe the ſolliery, and neceſſary 
 mariners, be ſent away fixty merchantmen, during the winter of the north 
wind. In ſhorty he chruſts this'word, in, wherezever he has an opportu- 
nity. Salluſt ſome where ſays; Inter arma civilia æqui boni Jo petit, - 
Even umi civil brvilr be ſcabt the glories of a good and juft' man. Arrun- 
Fits could hotrefindg de Ki (ag IRR words, and forthwith 
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inſerts in his firſt book, ingeute eee ee een, were 51. 
glories Faun _ 2 FRE" Nrn. _ ; 


5 »Theſe however 1 4 nie aint e etbebe chie are Beleg up by 
. cahct imitation, are not ſigns of a luxurious fancy, or à corrupt mind; for 
they muſt be proper, and naturally his own, from whence to judge of 
an author's affections. © The ſpeech of a paſſionate” man is paſſionate, | 
2  . and. the more violent according as he is irritated t as the ſpecch of a 
1 bbs 2 5 fribble is delicate and flowing: as you may ohſerve in thoſe, WhO pluck 
baut what beard they have with knippers;\ or here and there à hair; or 
who ſhave the lip cloſe, and let the reſt grow as it can; Who chuſe 
te © thd6ir eloaks of ſome odd colour, and are very conſpicuous for the 
. richneſs of their gowns; and who deſire that nothing they do ſhould 
| 2 paſs unſeen; they invite and provoke every one to turn their eyes upon 
them, and care not r 1178 cenſure or wa at Wer, 1 
DE F 33 1 BASIC andes 
NS HEARS e ae an e e Wig FA 8 
3 | "Such ita is Mecienay, py” ſock his: peri as 5 is of all: e 
5 eeerr not accidentally, but knowingly and willingly. Nov this ariſes 
drm great defect of the mind: As in drunkennefs the tongue falters | 
. not, till ſuch time as the mind i is overpowered: by ĩts load, and reafan' 
is overſet or quite laſt: ſo this manner of ſpeech/(what is it elſt but 
drunkenneſs 7) is never impertinent, till the mind fails. This there- 7 
fore muſt firſt be cured; as it is from this that ſenſe and words flow . 
and from this the habit, the countenance, the gait; ſo long as the g 
F mind continues ſound, the ſpeech is robuſt, er: ths —_— + 
N 5 * he Grjotded. all its dependents link at on. ; | : . 
5 Rege Ae eee tld 0 Aenne 2150 * | 
„„ Amiſſo rupere ſdem.—Virg. G. iv. 212. (Speaking of 9 5 
D (the: King) furuives, in concord aud content} | 1041 
| 12 "th 25 +. The commons liue, by no diuifions rent: K4 N Fe 
But the great motlarch, Death, diffobves tbr vernmen. 8 __— 
| The mind, or ſoul, is our king within, while he is ſafe OE! well, ay 
et os reſt continue dutiful : they ſubmit, and obey: "when he wayers'ever ſo. 
1 Holes a fee in de and e r himſelf up 0 „ 
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pleaſure, his every art and action are enfeebled, and all his efforts looſe 
and languid. | 


To, go on with the metaphor Our ſoul is ſometimes a king, and 
ſometimes a tyrant: a king, when he obſerves what is right and fit; 
takes due care of the body committed to his charge, and commands 
nothing that is baſe, nothing that is mean : but when he is paſſionate, 
covetous, or over-nice, he aſſumes a dire and, deteſtable name, even that 
of tyrant. Then do the unruly paſſions ſeize him, and 1ollicit him 
inceſſantly; rejoicing at firſt in their triumph; as a people are apt to 
do, when they think themſelves happy in ſome largeſs from a tyrant, 
deſigning to enſlave them; and, being already full, accept of more 
than they can digeſt. But when the diſeaſe hath more and more con- 
| ſumed his ſtrength, and a reliſh for pleaſure hath ſunk deep into his 
marrow and nerves; elevated at the ſight of thoſe things, which his 
over-eagerneſs, and too fond deſires render him unfit for, inſtead of en- 
joying them himſelf, he is contented with ſeeing others enjoy them; he 
ſtands pimp to the luſt of others; and is only a witneſs of thoſe de- 
lights, amid which he is ſtarved by too great plenty. Nor is it ſo 
grateful to abound in worldly pleaſure, as irkſome, that he is not able 
to ſwallow down ſo great a preparation of dainties, or wallow with his 
_ troop of bawds and harlots : it grieves him to be deprived of the greateſt 
part of his ſuppoſed felicity by. the narrow receptacle of the body. 

Pet is not this e my Tacilus, tha not a man of us thinks 
himſelf mortal, or reflects on his infirmities. Nay, that he does not 
know, he is but ane. Behold our ſmoking kitchens, and the ſweating 
_ cooks running from fire to fire: could you imaging that it was for one 
belly, that proviſions are making with ſo great a buſtle ? Behold our 
cellars and ſtore-houſes, full of the vintages of many years! Would 
you think that it was for one paunch that the wines of ſo many conſuls 
reigns, and of ſo many different climates, are ſtored up for the fame 
purpoſe? Behold in how many places the earth is broken up ! how 
many thouſand huſbandmen are employed in digging and ploughing! 
Would you think that it is for one belly that men ſow both in 3 
nn. en Rr 1 . ee and 
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and Syria? Believe me, we ſhould be more healthful, and 4055 our 
defires within proper bounds, were each of us to reckon himſelf but 
one; and at the ſame time to take dimenſions of his body; and learn 
that it cannot receive much, or retain it long. Nothing however 


can contribute more to temperance and moderation in all things, than 


frequent reflection on the brevity and uncertainty on life. Whatſoever 


you do, think on . 


— 


4 e agen ee &c. 


6 = So, Plats, O 6 Aoyos Tele- U TpoTog. Abd Solon, Toy avyew el vas Tov Epe, 
And yet e ſays he knows not what this proverb is in Greed, unleſs it be Ho 
9 Ax pd x El- 4x Abs Frepitaras.. | 
Euripides, much to the ſame purpoſe, ape ydp Mays Aue. Solomon frequently, 1 
"the wiſe uſeth knowledge aright, but the mouth of fools poureth out . Prov. 15. 2. The 
| beart of fools proclaimeth fooliſhneſs. xi. 23. 4 | | 
(5) Sen. Ep.-19. Fitzeſborne's Lett. | 
(e) I have given you the words as they ſtand in Muretuss edition ; but to extract afoeming mean- 
ing from ſuch nonſenſe, I have tranſlated them from conjeRure and the various readings—al. quid 
turpius. —Remittant hortos, al. remigant.—Colubratur—laxa feratur al. ferantur, Nemo tyranni 
al. nemore, ne more. They are ſappoſed to be e hendecaſyllables : and Nac 
relating to ſome tyrant's behaviour. ali ©: | 
0 ) As 1 in n FIogs, viii. 96.—Virideſque ſecat placid æquore filvas, 
— ard cut refieted forefts on the waves. Lauderdale. 
Alike bold, Axipercr d Ep dvacuxe TiHray. aAtifioph. Av. 1400. 
| |  - Cutting the ſhoreleſs furrows of the air. 
1 Improbe, quid tandem tunicz nocuere folute? ö 
Aut tibi ventoſi quid nocuere finus? 
Cf) As it was uſual for the fribbles of that 80 to eover their heads with cir gown to kep v 


the ſun. þ 


- 


CE Ut in Graci palliati capite operto qui | ambolape.” ' Plane; Cure. 
And Plutarch cenſuring the freed. man of Pompey, ſays, Domino ſtante accumbebat £400 47 . ä 
2474 Ths xepernis T0 ie. And Petronixs deſcribing Frimalchio; Pallio coccino adraſum in- 
cluſerat caput, aue zould not refrain from laughing, when wwe ſaw his el e ee 
anl. See Ligſ. Amphitheat. &ð. 1 55 
(2) Terentia—Somewhat hyperbolical; from their perpetual quarrels 10 divorces ON” 
G This Martial obſerves with regard to lettice, or a ſalad : f | 1 
- -»"> + Clundere quæ menſas laftuca ſole bat avorum, 
Die mihi, cur noſtras inchoat illa dapes? 8 
Tue /allad'now comes-firſt; in ages paſt | 1 n 
5 9 Our anteftors reſer vd it to rhe laft. / 1 7 
rien. ; Gympol. vill. 9.) e che cauſes of new diſeaſes allages this as 0 one: the * 
8 — | | | tons 
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toms of the antients being more wholeſome. Thy Tativ x. T. A. The change of order in our feeding 
has a great influence on the alteration of our bodies; the cold courſes, as they were called, formerly cor 

Acting of oyfters, lobſters, ſallad, and the like, now make the firſt courſe, whereas they were formerly the 
laſt. I know not but that I may obſerve the reverſe of our Engliſh pudding, 

(i) See Webb, on painting, p. 66. 

(4) Appius Claudius, Conſul. U. C. 489. — Coruncanus, the firſt 2 5 from a Plebeian Sls 
Pontifex Max. U. C. 489. Liv. Id. ; 

Si tibi vetu atis tantus eſt amor, pari ſtudio in verba priſca redeamus, quibus Salii canunt, 
et auguras aves conſulunt, et Decemviri tabulas condiderunt. Jamdudum his renuntiatum eſt, et 
ſucceſſio temporum placita priora mutavit. Symmach. iii. 44. If you have ſuch an affetion for 
autiquity, let us return to the old language, in which the Salii ſung their hymns, the Augurs conſulted 
the birds, and the Decemviri formed the twelve tables. Theſe have long fince been renounced; and a 
ſucceſſion of ages hath changed the old decrees. 

(1) Atque ita hircum olet. Ligſius. 


. E PIST LE cxv. 
0 the ſame. And the Beauty of Virtue. 


I WOULD not have you, my Lucilius, too curious and ſollicitous 
concerning ſtyle and compoſition. Many things of much greater im- 
portance call for your attention. Conſider rather the matter than the 
manner of your writing. I could wiſh that you were more employed 
in thinking than in ſcribbling ; eſpecially if you ſo think, that you may 

apply your thoughts more and more to your own good; and ſeal, as it 
were, the ſubſtance of them on vans heart (a). 


N that when you ſee or hols a laboured and over- nice diſcourſe, 
that the mind of the author is taken up with trifles and vanity. The 
truly great man is more remiſs and free; in whatever he is pleaſed to 
utter you will find more of confidence and ſolidity, than careful curio- 
fity. Vou have ſeen and you know, many ſmart fellows, whoſe beards 
and locks are dreſſed with the niceſt art, as if juſt taken out of a band- 
box (5). _ From. ſuch, you can expect nothing that is manly, nothing 
Speech is the 9 of the mind (c): if it be clipped and 
R 1 | trimmed 


3 
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rrimmed (4) very twee, depend upon it the mind is not ſincere and 


ſound. Spruceneſs and affectation are not manly accompliſhments. 


Could we inſpect the ſoul of a good man, how fair, how beautiful, holy, 


magnificent, and pleaſing would it appear! Juſtice ſhining here, and 


.there Fortitude! here Temperance, and there Prudence! Beſides theſe, 


Frugality, Continence, Forbearance, and Liberty, and Courteouſneſs, 


and (who would think it?) Humanity, ht fo rare and the choiceſt 
good i in man, would then ſhine in their full luſtre. And then, O ye 


Gods! what grace, What weight and authority, would diſcretion and 


elegance, that moſt eminent qualification ] add unto the reſt? No one 


would think him amiable, but who at the fare time . him 
venerable. | | 


* 
40 * 
+ 
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And was any one to view this image, in yet an higher and more 
brilliant light than all worldly glories can give, would he not ſtand 
g aghaſt and ſurprized, as at the fight of ſome deity, and tacitly pray, 


that he might behold him with impunity (e) ? And then invited by the 


| benignity of her / virtue aſpect, kneel down and Kore her; and 
having contemplated, and for ſome time conſidered the fame, as riſin g 


far above the meaſure of ſuch things as the ſight of mortals is uſed to Y 


| her eyes ſparkling with a mild indeed, but yet a living flame, would he 
not with awe and reverence break out, in thoſe words of D 


O quam te memorem, Virgo! namque haud tibi vultus 5 0 Bor 
M.ortalis, nec vox hominem ſonat . e ST Hb ert 
Sis felix, noſtrumque leves quæcunque Iaborem.— 1 
n or what other name you Benn 97992 22910013 ILY et | 
Above that fiyle ; O more than mortal fair. 280 5 02-263: e 


- Your voice and mien celeſtial birth betray * e 

Let not in vain an humble ſuppliant TA 
She will be propitious and aſſiſt us, if we duly dead Berti But the is 
not honoured by the ſlaughtering of bulls (, nor by the richeſt offer- 


ing of gold and flyer, or by gifts caſts into the treafury ; but. by a 


pious will, and integrity of heart. Every one I fay would be tran- 


_ ſported with the love of her, were they to behold her in her imo 
N a alas! 0 things now . . our [Os and either 
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dazzle our eyes with too great ſplendor, or retain them ſtill in darkneſs. 
But as the fight is wont to be cleared and ſharpened by certain medi- 
cines; ſo were we to clear from the ſight of the mind all impediments, 
we ſhould be able to behold naked virtue in all her charms; though 
tabernacled in the body ; nay, though poverty, meanneſs of condition, 
and even infamy, ſtood between us: we ſhould behold, I fay, her in- 
comparable beauty, though cloathed in rags. As on the contrary, we 
ſhould ſee iniquity, and the foul ruſt of a cankered mind g/; though 
beaming around with the ſplendid rays of wealth, and though our eyes 
are dazzled with the falſe light of power and honours. 


Then ſhall we underſtand on what contemptible things we beſtow 
our admiration ; like children, who think glaring trifles of great value, 
and prefer their penny bracelets and toys to the love of either fathers 
or brothers. What difference is there, as Ar: %% ſays, between them 
and us, unleſs that we are more expenſively filly, in being mad after 
pictures and ſtatues? They are pleaſed with the ſhells and little ſtones 
of various colours that are- found on the ſea-ſhore; and we with the 
variegated marble pillars, whether brought from Sandy Egypt or the 
deſerts of Africa, they form a grand portico, or ſupport a capacious 
room for banqueting. But herein ſurely we are the more ridiculous; 
ſince when we ſo greatly admire the walls inlaid with plates of marble, 
we know what is behind them, and what they ſerve to hide; and thus 
it is that we impoſe upon our eyes: for when we ſpread the leafy gold 
upon our houſes, what is it but a mere counterfeit that ſo delights us; 
ſince we know that beneath this ſhew of gold is concealed: vile and 
worm eaten wood? Nor are our walls and cielings only thus thinly 
ornamented; but all that ſtate i in which you ſee the great and noble ſo 
proudly ſtrut, is nothing more than gilded happineſs (H). Look within, 


and you will learn that miſery and vileneſs lie concealed beneath this: 
a * i TREO 0 * | 


* 


— 
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It 1s this: very dg pol; that feſt cali 4 0 many a and magi- 
ſtrates; and ſtill governs them with its bewitching charms: this, which 


from the time it firſt grew into requeſt, hath baniſhed all true worth 
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| and honour. Both as buyers and ſellers, we regard not how good 4 
thing is, but what it will fetch upon ſale. Profit is all; incited by 
this we are both pious and impious; we follow what is right and fit, 
ſo long as there are any hopes of gaining thereby, but are eaſily drawn 
into vice, when it promiſeth a greater advantage. Our parents originally 
inſtilled into us a veneration for gold and ſilver. And this principle, 
being fowed in our minds when young, ſtrikes a deep root, and grows 
up with us: and then, all the world, in other reſpects of different opi- 
nions, agree herein: this they are ever gaping after themſelves ; this 
they wiſh for to all their relatives; and this, as the greateſt of all human 
things, when they would appear grateful, they conſecrate and offer up 

to the Gods. In ſhort, the manners of men are ſuch, that poverty is 
a curſed diſgrace, and 1 e e F the rich, and hateful | 


| e 


To this beſides are added the ingenious Aw of the cot, who are 
for ever inflaming this affection in us, by recommending. riches as the 
only ornament and honour of life. According to them it ſeems, that 
the immortal Gods cenſor beſtow gs wende nor have grantor 
themſelves; x 

Regia ſolis erat ſublimibus alta columnis 55 N 
Clara micante auro. Ov. Met. ii. 1) | 
The fun's bright palace on high: columns raid, 
| With burniſh'd gold, and * rubies m. 
And behald his chariot, 
Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea 8 


Curvatura rotæ, radiorum argenteus ordo. eden ö 
A golden axle did the work uphold, 

Gold 20as the beam, the wheels were orb'd withgold: pd 
© The ſpokes in rows of filver.-=-Sewell.) n FIRE 
Laſtly, the age they would have thought to be the beſt _ berge. 
is ſtyled the Golden, | Nor are there wanting thoſe among the tragic 
me who barter innocence, health and reputation, for gong: | 


| (4) Sine me vocari peſſimum, ut dives vocer. 
5 An dires omnes qurrimus; nemo an bonus. 


Non 
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Non quare, et unde; quid habeat, tantum rogant. 

Ubique tanti quiſque, quantum habuit, fuit. 

Quid habere nobis turpe ſit, quæris? nihil. 

Aut dives opto vivere, aut pauper mori. 

Bene moritur, qui dum moritur, lucrum facit. 

Pecunia ingens generis humani bonum. 

Cui non voluptas matris, aut blandæ poteſt 

Par eſſe prolis, non ſacer meritis parens. 

Tam dulce ſi quid Veneris in vultu micat 

Meritò illa amores cœlitum atque hominum movet. 

Let me be rich, and call me what you pleaſe.--= 

But is he rich? all cry. Not, is be good? 

They aſe not, why ? or whence ? but what he has. 

Efteem in all, is meaſur d by the purſe. 

Say, what tis ſcandalous to have ? why, nothing. 

If rich, I wiſh to live; if poor, to die. 

. *Trs he dies well, who can enrich his heir. 
| Money's the greateſt bleſſing man can have, 

Not the ſweet pleaſure that a mother feels, 

Or children give, or a deſerving fire ; 

Nor ev'n the ſparkling beauty of the fair, 

Con rival this delight of gods and men. | 
When the latter part of theſe verſes were recited in a tragedy * Euri- 
pides, the whole audience roſe up tumultuouſly ; and with great reſent- 
ment condemned the actor, author, and poetry. But Euripides ſprung 
upon the ſtage, and humbly begged their patience, till they ſhould ſee 
the cataſtrophe of the wretch who had made this extraordinary ſpeech. 


5 It was Bellerophons (V.) (1), who. here, from poetical Juſtice, met with 


that condign puniſhment, which every guilty wretch feels in his own 
breaſt. For avarice never eſcapes with impunity.———-C what floods 
of tears, what inceſſant toil does ſhe exact from her devotees ! How 
miſerable does ſhe make thoſe who only live in expectation! How 
much more miſerable thoſe, who have obtained their fondeſt 'wiſhes ? 
For behold ! what anxieties and daily cares attend on men, according to 
their ſeveral poſſeſſions! Money is often poſſeſſed with greater torment 


* . * 


. 
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than that by which it was acquired, What bitter ſighs de their loſſes 


create? which heavy as they fell upon them, {till feel heavier. Laſtly, 
though fortune ſhould take nothing from _ whatever ſhe denies 


* further, is deemed a loſs. 


But all men think fach a one 2 they call him rich, and wiſh theme 


ſelves i in his condition. It may be ſo. What then? Do you think any 
one can be ina worſe condition, than the man who is envied by others, 


and wretched in himſelf? I only wiſh that all who are greedy-of 
wealth, would ſeriouſly and honeſtly confer with the rich themſelves, 
I wiſh that all who gape after titles and honours would conſult the amt 


bitious; and ſuch as have reached the firfl ſtate of dignity! Truly, I 


believe, they would change their minds; as the great themſelves do, 
who are ſtill hunting after ſomething, and condemning what they be- 


fore admired. For no one is contented with his own happineſs, tho' 


it flows in upon him to his wiſh. -- Still do they complain of their wrong 
deſigns, and en ſuccels, and had much rather be what they were 


| before. 


Therefore it 1s ohilofophy. line that. « can give this ky: valuable 


blefling ; to do nothing that requires repentance. And this ſolid happi- 


nefs, which no tempeſt can ſhake, is not to be conferred, by the ſtudy 


of apt and well-choſen words, or a ſweet fluency. of diſcourſe : let it 
flow as it will, ſo that the mind be calm and compoſed; ſo long as this. 
continues truly great, and firm in its on conſequence, neglectful of the 


opinion of others; and enjoys complacency in thoſe very things, that 
to others are diſpleaſing. Such a one eſtimates his proficiency i in life by 


his conduct; and rightly judgeth that his knowledge is to be valued 


according to ys not Knowing, eicher how to covet, or how to , 


1 *” om. 
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ANNOTATIONS, e. 


(a) Et veluti Gone) So the Greeks, *ronuanar. re (491474 - ExNITITE Tay 4vxar 
s C, e. Baſil, The Latins ſay ponere figna. 
Non eſt mihi tempus aventi _ 
| Ponere ſigna novis præceptis.— Hor. S. ii. 3 I. 
1 have not leiſure now, to mark new rules, / 
(3) De capſula totos] Lipffus. al. tortos. Scaliger reads it, nn. and applies it to ws 
* affect a looſe robe, or andreſi. ö 
EMuit effuſo queis toga laxa 9 275 13 I. 
Malthinus tunicis demiſſis ambulat. Hor. 8. i. 2. 25. 
— Walks with his gown below bis heels, | 
te) Oratio vultus eſt animi.] Much the ſame with what he had ſaid in the foregoing Epiſtle, 
Talis eſt oratio, qualis vita, So Democritus ap. Laert. calls, /peech, &Swnop T5 Cs, than which 
ſays Eraſmus nothing can be more juſt. © Man is known by his /deech as Ter wot” 755 their ringing. 
And to this Perffus alludes, .. | 
— Sopat v vitium pines, . 
Reſpondet viridi non cocta fidelia limo. iii. 21. 
A flaw is in thy ill-bat'd weſel found, 
ii hollow, and returns a jarring faund. Dryden. 
"Thereis another ſentence. in Latin to the ſame purpoſe.  - 
Tale ingenium, qualis oratio, See Eraſm. p. 1456. 
To which Terence alludes.—Nam mihi quale ingenium habeas, fuit indiciam oratio. Heauton, 
We ſay in Engliſh, /peech is the picture of the mind. 
(4) Si circumtonſa eſt] Varro in Fragm. Alii ſunt circumtonſi et torti atque unctuli, ut man- 
gonis videantur eſſe ſervi ; others are ſo trimmed. and curled, that you. name take them for the Ames upon 
ale. 
4 (e) Ut fas ke Gai) 80 i in 2 7 0 1. 1. 15 . at the fight of 3 (ſappoſed to . 
been made a God) venerebundus adſtitit, precibus petens, ut contra intueri fas eſſet. It was the 
general opinion of all nations that no one can ſee God; according to that of the -,. man 
hath ſeen God at any time. | 
In a Note (in my tranſlation) of Yide's hymns, (publiſhed i in 1725) I haye obſerved, That when 


the Shechineh, or divine glory filled the tabernacle, Mo/es could not enter therein but upon peril of 


his life. Exod. xl. 35. Nor could the Prieſts afterwards enter the temple that was built by So/omon, 
_xuhen. the glory of the. Lord had filled that houſe. ii. Chron. vii. 1. We underſtand therefore by his 
appearance to Jaceb, Maſes, &c. Gen, xxxii. 30. Exod. xxiv. 20, &c. that ſomewhat was obvious to 
their ſenſes that plainly diſcovered the more immediate preſence of God; ſo that they could no more 
doubt of it, than of one talking with them face io. face; not that there was any ſimilitude, whereby 
. idolatry might pretend to repreſent him. Deut. iv. 15. Job, iv. 16. i. John, iv. 12. 
do the Prophet 1/aiah, To what purpoſe is the multitude of your ſecrifices unto me ? ſaith 1 
Lord; I am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beaſts ; ] deligbt not in the blood of 
bullacks or of lambs, or of be goats, Oc. Waſh ye, make ye clean, put away the evil of your doings 
0774 mint ches; * to de evil; learn to do well ; feek Judgment, relieve the oppreſſed; judge the 
e . | . Fatberięſi, 
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 fatherles, ere the 1 iN thewtber, faith the Lord; though your fons be 


as ſcarlet, they ſhall be avhite as ſnow ; though they be red like crimſon, they ſhall be as wool, II. i. 
11—20, In burnt-offerings and. facrifices thou haſt had no pleaſure. Heb. x. 6. See i 1. Sam, 


xv. 22. Pf. xl. 6. li. 16. If, xvi. 3. Heb. xv. 6. Matth. xii. 7 : 
(g) Erxuginoſi animi veternum} al. zrumnofi. But Gronovius aſks 8 connection there can 


be between malitiam, and ærumnoſi, iniquity, and the being unfortunate ? They are zrumnoſi, 


who undergo great hardſhips, which they did not deſerve, as Hereutes, 222 Regulus ; let the 


paradoxical Stoics diſpute what they pleaſe," concerning the laſt. This word, ærummneſus, beige 
to Fortune, not to any fault or vice in & 47 man. "Hh" pere erer kel, and ſupports it 


from the following : 

„ e W Vigiab, hzc eſt | 
2. 24 Et, mera. Hor. 8. J. 4. 100. j 119 3. #4 

855 e,, TEN TIENTS TRE SET OTETS 

Siu fats e. _ r Duncomb. a 
* Ts — Heæc animos zrugo— 19 r Mae 1 

1 Cum ſemel imbuerit Hor. A. P. 331. n e | 

Uh e Whet this baſe ruft hath Abena cen r 
Fi . —— miſcrique zrugine captus 47 inn ine ee 
Fenn "IS % eee eee 6. x4 4 Nam 37 1 < 


(4) BraQeata felicitas] Veit. Glof. Bratteam, Jeu Brafteam, tenuem auri argentique into 7 
a thin plate of gold or fil ver. Bracteatum lacunar. Sides, 1. 10. . rures an brateatum, 
Tus. Paneg Vid. Juret, ad $ymm. J. i. Ep. 16. Fa - 

(% Alluding to what King Autigonur faid to a certain woman in! his felicity, O mulier fi 
ſcias quantum mali ſub faſcia ita (diademate} lateat, nec humi jacentem tollas : O Woman, if 
thou didft know what affliions lie under this diadem, von reer bp e the ground. 


e Sine me yocari, -————Gronoviz reads it fino me, as $3 1 F # 1025] of F 
L — Populus me fibilat,, at mils plauds e Ni 
Ipſe domi. Hot. S. i. 1. 66. V | 
5 00 Let the poor fools hiſs me, aubere e I come, 4 | 
3 I bleſs myſelf, to ſer my bags at home. Creech. 
This rack als ſaid to be en en Great places, the latter from the Greek of Birds 
25. Stob. Serm. 89. Its 5998 | 
5 'Q oat; TEloue en crete, 
N's 88, janTYp iÞopas Toe x4 
97 551 'Ov Ties drSpwrojor, 8 s prac TT, . 
i Korps rar NH we 1 
1-2 I 15 Os Seite (pores tote ard nabe. e ; 1 ö 
T.. Kc. dd 
0 Lishily oberes, e een n Cs is 
dee > e pork afro rape ragpoage: cog + 
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LUCIUS ANNRUS SENECA, qr; 


EPISTLE cxvi. 


On the Afedtions and Paſſims. 


It hath often been diſputed, whether it were better to have moderate 


affections; or none at all. We Stoics are for diſcarding them entirely: 
the Peripatetics are fatisfied with moderating or governing them. But 
for my part I cannot conceive how any degree of a diſcaſe can be thought 
healthful or beneficial. Be not afraid, Lucilius, T am not for depriving 
you of any of thoſe things you are unwilling to be denied. I will 
grant, nay, indulge you in thoſe which you ſeek after and think ne- 
ceſſary to life, as being both profitable and pleaſant. . I, will detract 
only the vicious part. For when I forbid you to cover, I permit you 
to '2will ae that you may make the fame efforts with better courage 
and reſolution, and better reliſh ſuch pleaſures. Why not? they will 
r n e when 458 ae n when you ſerve them. 


| ry it is a. you Ga! to PR UT at 4b h ofs of a friend: for- 
give a-while the tears tba. ſo juſtly flow. It is natural 70 be concerned at 


the opinion. of mankind ; and be made. forrowful by adverſity. Why will 


Jou not allow fo juſt a dread, as is that of men's having à bad opinion of 
vn There is no vice but what meets with an advocate; and which 
in the beginning is not ſoftened and palliated by ſome excuſe or other: 
but on this very account it ſpreads the more. You will find it difficult 
to put an end to it, when once you have permitted a beginning. Every 


_ affection is but weak and feeble in its firſt riſe : but ſelf-inſtigated it 
gathers ſtrength as it proceeds. It is much eaſier therefore excluded at 


Bi; . ie . 4 $9 b. Par {5 


Who can deny but that every affettion PNG as it were (6b) from a certain 
natural Principle Mature hath committed. us to the care and charge of 
ourſelves... True; but when we are too indulgent herein, we become 
Nane. e hath annexed pleaſure even to things neceflary ; ; not 

| Bo 0 WEE, | that 
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in love. 


1 * againſt the Scoict. Nau promiſe us too great things which are n- 
artig * e command e. N. e are aft oof but poor. and infirm 
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that we ſhould affect the fame for pleaſure's fake, but only that this 
acceſſion might render ſuch things as we cannot poſſibly live without, 
more grateful and acceptable to us. But when pleaſure challengeth 


reception in her own right (c), it is then luxury. Therefore let us 


reſiſt the affections. at their fitſt intruſion (d); for, as I before obſerved, 


they are much eaſier rejected at firſt than when left to themſelves to de- 


part. Permit me, you ſay, to grieve. in ſome meaſure, ani in ſome meaſure 
to fear. But ſuch meaſure ſoon becomes unreaſonable; nor can you 
check it when you pleaſe. It may be ſafe indeed for a 'wijfe man not 


| to ſet a guard upon himſelf ; he can reſtrain both his tears and his joy 


when he pleaſes; but becauſe: it is PONY eg een 
we will, . is mach ins n 

een (s), Ithink, 8. an et and] juſt ee won young 
man, who enquired of him, eubenber it aas proper for a wiſe man to be 
As concerning a wiſe nian, ſaid he, we will conſider that 
« another tine; but as for you and me, ho are very far from deſery- 
« ing that title, I think it would be better for us, as yet, not to ven- 
« ture upon an affair ſo turbulent, ſo unmanageable, ſo liable to enſlave 
us to the will of another, and deſpicable to itſelf. If the beloved 
object news us a particular regard, we are immediate ly more ins, 
« flamed with her tenderneſs and good- nature; if ſhe deſpiſes us, we 


ate fired with indignation and pride. The love that is too gracious 
e hurtful as that which is too rigid and ſevere. We are entanglel | 


« by fayour; and muſt have. a ſtrong contention with diſtlain. Cen- 
« ſcious therefore of dur own-weakheſs; lei us deſiſt a while, and be 
«« quiet, nor truſt our infirm mind to wine, or beauty, or flattery, or 
% any, the like attractive charm,” What Panætius here faith with 


| regard to Jave,, 1 think applicable to ll other affections. Let us avoid, 


as much as we can, walking on flippery n * n Over - 8 


| 1 on the more OR and dry. . 75 8 
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mortals. This ſelf-denial therefore is too hard a leſſon for us {f). We 
will, we muſt, grieve a little: we muſt covet, but it ſhall be moderately : 
we muſt be ſometime angry, but we will be appeaſad again. But do you 
know why the things commanded ſeem impoſſible? I will tell you. 
It is becauſe we think them fo: but truly, they are not ſo in fact. 
We defend our vices, becauſe we love them. And we had rather find 
out ſome excuſe for them than ſhake them off. Nature hath given us 
ſufficient ſtrength, if we would exert ourſelves in the uſe of it (g): 
if we would collect our forces, and employ them wholly for ourſelves, 
at leaſt not, as uſual, againſt ourſelves. Ke pretend we cannot, but the 
truth is, we will not. | 


* 
* 


ANNOTATIONS, & 


(a) 7. be will, i to Las Stoics, is 5 good, and reckoned among their tur , Pleaſurable 
habits. 

( Na naturali principio] | Seneca fays, 8 as it were, for if ĩt was truly natural, it would 
be good. 

() Not as acceſſary, but principal; not as a ſervant, but as miſtreſs | 

(4) Intrantibus reſiſtamas] Sen. de Ira. i. 7. 8. Optimum itaque quidam putant temperare 


15 jram, —— tollere. Optimum eſt primum irritamentum protinus ſpernere, ipliſque repugnare 
feminibus, et dare operam ne incidamus in iram, nam fi ceperit ferre tranſverſos difficilis ad 
ſalutem recurſus eſt. In primis, inquam, finibus hoſtis arcendus eſt, nam cum intravit et portis 
. intulit, modum a captivis non accipit. An enemy is to be driven from the gates as foon as poſſible, 
for when they are once entered, they will make their own terms with the N Vid. - Stobe. Serm. i. 

Agell. xix. 12. Ariſtot. Ethic. ii. iii. 

(e) A moſt eminent and reſpectable profeſſor. of Swiciſm at abs, to whole writings Cicero 
acknowledges himſelf much indebted, in compoſing his RO treatiſe of Moral Duties. Melm. 
Tal. p. 107 See Ep. 33. IC; <=: -1 . | 
Hard as it is, this undoubtedly 3 is the Chriſtian- 8 leſſon. Then ſaid Jeſus to his di -ſeiples, if” 
any man will come after me, let him deny bimfelf, and take 1 bit croſs and follow me. Matt. ads 24+ 

Mark vii, 34. Luke ix. 3. 
(c) Nat that aue are ſu Acient of ourſelves to think any a as of ourſelves, but. our Ke is of 


God. Who js able to make all grace abound towards you; that ye always having a ſufficiency. in alk © 


things, may abound in every good work. ii. Cor. iii. 5. ix. 8. And the Lord ſaid unto me, ſaith the 
_ lame * my. 4 is nc for thee ; [i my. frrength is made perfect in t ii. Cor. xii. g 
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4 int Weſton; ; whether | free Wi 2 fs good, it is rel, to be wi jet ? 


7 * O . Lucas, will create "much trouble badk to v yourſelf 

and me; and, while you do not intend it, draw me into ſtrife and 
debate; by poſing me with ſuch "queſtions, as I cannot anſwer in the 
negative, without diſobliging ſome of our own ſect; nor in the affir- 


mative with a fafe conicience. = ti | 92 5 


0 1 : 0 


You deſire to know my opinion concernin 8 that decree of the Szoics, 
that wiſdom it a good, but to be wiſe it not. I will firſt explain to you 


what the Stoics mean by this aſſertion, and then freely give you my 
opinion. It. is maintained by ſome of us, that good is a body ; becauſe 


What is good, muſt act in ſome ſort; and what acts is a body. Good 
profiteth, but in order to profit, ſomething muſt be done, and conſe- 


quently whatever doth it is ſomewhat, i i. e. A body. Now wiſdom they 


ſay is good; it neceffarily follows therefore that we muſt alſo call it 
bodily, or ſuch thing as hath a body. But 20 be wiſe, they range. not 


under the ſame predicament:- It is incorporeal, and merely accidental 
to ſomething elſe, i. e. to wiſdom; therefore of itſelf it doth nothing, 


nor profiteth. by then, fay they, do we not . affirm, that it is good to 
be wiſe ? We do affirm as n heard we refer it to that whereon i it 


$- 2 ** 7 1 * 


. i. e. to wiſdom rar, e e e 


e (a), and enliſt rf in the oppoſite party. By the ſame means, 
ſay they, neither to live happily is good; for whether they will or no, 


they muſt anſwer upon their own principles, that an happy life is good, . 
but to live happily, is not, It is further urged by ſome in this manner. 
Would you be wiſe? 1 if , to be wiſe is a defirable thing, and nothing can 
be defirable but what is good. Here then they are obliged to change their 


r and to _ 4 in a e which our language will not admit: 
„„ 5 155 FLEE 64.9 : 5 what 


# 


| Hear this wha is aid = 3 in Aden to this; ; before 1 begin to 
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what is good, ſay they, is de efirable, but what is only contingent to good, 


i to deſirable; which, when we have attained good, is not required 
merely as good, but as an acceſſion to the goad required. I am not of the 
ſame opinion, and cannot but think the abettors of it in the wrong ; 
foraſmuch as they are-tied down to their firſt pots and it is not lawful 


in in diſputations to change the terms. 


It is uſual to allow a preſumptive argument; and to look upon that as 
truth, which ſeems ſo to all men: as for inſtance; that there are gods. 
{b) This we eſteem. as ſuch; as it is a general opinion, implanted in 
the minds of all men; nor is there any nation ſo abandoned, as not to 
believe it. When we diſpute likewiſe concerning the immortality of the 
foul; it is no ſmall argument with us, that all men agree in fearing, or 
reverencing the infernal deities. Here then I make uſe of the ſame 
common perſuaſion ; you will find no one who does not think that 
both wiſdam and to be wiſe are good, I will not however do, as the 
cuſtom is of thoſe gladiators, who being overcome, in their laſt extre- 
mity appeal to the people. We will "oo again to "eu with our own 


mpg . 


7 What is accidental to man is without the man, to whom it is acci- 


dental, or avithin if within him, it is then a body, as much as that 
is, to which it is accidental; for nothing can happen to a man with- 
out touching him, and what toucheth, is body. If what happens be 
wit bout, after it hath happened, it retires, and what retires, hath mo- 
tion; and what hath motion, is body. Vou perhaps may expect me to 
Gy, that the courfe is not one thing, and the running another; nor 


heat one thing, and to be hot another: nor light one thing, and to be 


illumined another. I grant that theſe things are not ſtrictly the ſame; 
yet neither are they of a different claſs. If health be a thing indiffe- 
rent, fo is likewiſe to be well: if beauty be indifferent, ſo is it to be 


beautiful. If juſtice be good, it is alſo good to be juſt. If villainy 


be bad, it is alſo bad to be villainous; as truly, as if blear eyes are a 
misfortune, it is alſo a misfortune to be blear- eyed. This is plain, 


1 as the one 1 cannot be without the other. To be wiſe, 
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Web auch Willen is, to be wiſe So that it is ſo a from being 
doubted, whether as one is, duch is the other, _ moſt men ink 
Oy one and the ocean 


But this I would alk FPS Since all nene are, * or od: or 


Pj ry among which do you rank the being 101/e ? They (the 
Sroics deny it to be good: but it cannot be bad; it follows then that 
it muſt be indifferent. But we call thoſe things mean or indifferent, 
which may happen as well to a bad as to a good man; as money, 
beauty, nobility. Whereas this, the being wiſe, cannot happen, or be 
aſſigned, but to a good man: therefore it is not indifferent: and it can- 
not indeed be bad, becauſe it cannot happen, or be aſſigned, to a bad man: 
therefore it is good. But, it is nathing more, they ſay, than an accident 
to wiſdom. Is this then which you call being w/e, what makes, or is 


made, wiſdom ? e it either active or paffi ve, it is ſtill a body: for 
that which makes, and that which i is made, is a body; and if it be a 


body it is gòod; for this was all that you ſuppoſe e to * 
e its being a good ; 2 85 it was not a ee oily 0) | IS 


The Periparticr hold, that re is no rence 5 Wi * | 


iid being w 7% becauſe the one is ineluded in the other. For do you 


think that any one can he we, but he that bach: </fom-?: or that any 
one can have wiſdom, without being wiſe? The antient Logicinns 
firſt made a diſtinction between them; and were N e oh 1 


the Kanz. 8 this is 4 will now ary . Fe te 


4 k 28 of _— 


A. feld is one Wing, And to Ave a Held, eee For 1 Tia to 


Baue a field relates to the poſſeſſor, and hot to the field: ſo Wiſlom is 


one thing, and 7o be wiſe another. I ſuppoſe you will grant theſe to be 
two things, the poſſeſfor, and the thing poſſeſſed. Wiſdom is *poſ- 
ſeſſed; he that'is wiſe poſſeſſeth it. Vi zam is, a perfect mind, 'Or what 


contains the Highieſt end chief good, it being che whole art of life, | 
What then is bob torſo "We cannot fay that it is a perfe& mind, but 
thatit it is 1 ta Ro: ſome one YOu: a 12 2 _— ſo that the one 6 
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. ts itſelf an upright mind ; the other, as it were, t the Bae an upright 
—_ 2 | 4 


There are, it is likewiſe ſaid, d;ferent natures of bodies: as this is a 
man, and this a horſe: and theſe natures are attended with motions of 


minds declarative of bodies: and theſe motions have ſeverally ſomething - + 


proper, and diſtinguiſhable from the bodies themſelves : as, Le Cato 
walking. This the ſenſe of ſeeing diſcovers to me, and my mind be- 
lieves it. It is a body that I fee, on which both mine eye and my mind 
are fixed. I ſay afterwards,” Cato waltetb. I am not ſpeaking now of 
body, but of ſomething relative thereto; which ſome call a dialecrical, 
ſome a declarative, and ſome a dogmatical propoſition. So, when I men- 
tion dom, I underſtand thereby a body; but when I fay, he is wiſe, 


I mean ſomething relative to body. Now there is a great difference - 


between the one and the other. Let us ſuppoſe then, for the preſent, 
theſe are two things; (for as yet I do not declare my own opinion) 
what hinders that a thing, though it may be different, may yet be 
good? I before obſerved, that a field is one thing, and to have a field, 
another. For the poſſeſſor, and the thing poſſeſſed, are different in 
nature: thie is land, that is man. But in the two things we are diſ- 
puting about, there is no ſuch difference, as they are both of the ſame 
nature; 185 that PO WO, and the wiſdom poſſeſſed. 


Beſides: in he former caſe, what is had, and he that hath it, are dif. 
ferent; but in this, what is had, and what hath it, are the ſame. The 
field is poſſeſſed by right, wiſdom by nature; that may be alienated, 
and delivered up to another; but this departs not from its owner. It 
is not therefore conſonant to reaſon, to compare things that are diſpa- 


rate. I was ſaying, they might be two things, and yet either of them 
good; and you grant that wiſdom and a wiſe man are two things, and 


either of them good. As then wi/dom is good, and alſo the having wiſe 
dom; nothing hinders but that idm is the ſame, and alſo 70 have 


 evi/dom, i. e. to be wiſe. For to this end I would be a wiſe man, rhur 
4 may be wiſe. | What then? Is not this good, without which neither 


is that good? You moſt i fay, that ORs if not given for 


Vox. 1 'T £ . uſe, 
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uſe, is by no means acceptable. What chen is the uſe of wiſdom? 
To be wiſe : this is what is moſt precious and eſtimable herein: take 


away this, and you will render it a vain, ſuperfluous thing. If tor- 


ment be an evil, to be tormented alſo muſt be an evil; inſomuch that 
| ow were no end, neither would the Tt of it be ies 


— is the habit of a perfect had fo be wiſe 3 is rg aſe We 
plication of ſuch an habit. How then can the uſe of it not be good, 


when without the uſe it cannot be good itſelf? I aſk again, zs wiſdom 
deferable? You grant it. And is: the uſe of it defirable ? It is like- 


wiſe granted; for you ſay, you would not accept it, if denied the uſe 


of it. What is defirable is good; to be wiſe, is the uſe of wiſdom ; 


as the uſe of elocution ts to ſpeak, and of the eye to ſee; fo, I ſay, to 
be wile, is the uſe of wiſdom; but the uſe of wiſdom is defirable, 5 


per to ee hoon it eee 1 900 


— 


1 have more iy once F 1 myſelf for Ang thoſe I cen- 


fare, and waſting words upon what is ſelf-evident... Who can doubt 


but that if extreme heat be an evil, to be extremely hot is the ſame ; 


and that if cold be an evil, ſo is it, to be cold; and if life be good, to 


live is alfo good. Alk theſe trifling queſtions about wiſdom are cer- 
tainly not comprehended in wiſdom's ſelf. But it is ſtill: our duty to 
abide with her; or if we haye a mind to make an excurſion, ſhe hath. 
a large and copious field for us to rove in. Let us enquire. into the. 
nature of the Gods: what feeds the ſtars, and gives divers motions to 
the planets; and whether our bodies are affected according to theſe 
their motions; or whether: they have an influence on the minds and 


bodies of all; whether the things we call caſual, are linked together 


in a certain chain of cauſes;; or that nothing happens in this world 
inſtantaneous, or without the direction of Providence. Theſe things Ps 
| however tend but little to the reformation of manners, yet they raiſe _ 
the mind; and lift it up to the greatneſs of thoſe things it is employed 
abopt; whereas the foregoing diſpute, and the like, leſſen and depreſs 
the mind; and are ſo far a ee ahh e Ae that 17 0 


. 


A 
F 
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Why, I pray you, do we ſpend our care and diligence, ſo neceſſarily | 
required and due to affairs of greater conſequence, on what, for any 
thing we'know, may be falſe, and certainly is uſeleſs? . What will it f 
profit me to know, whether ww//dom is one thing, and 70 be wiſe another ? 
At all adventures I will ſtand the chance of this my wiſh—may w:/dom 
be your lot, and to be wiſe, mine; and I doubt not but we ſhall fare 
alike, Or rather, ſhew me the way to-attain knowledge in the follow- 
ing particulars;—tell me what I am to avoid, and what to purſue - by 
what ſtudies I may ſtrengthen, and fix the, as yet, wavering mind— 
and how I may diſengage: myſelf from thoſe vices that turn and drive 
me from the right way—and how I may relieve thoſe calamities that 
have broken in upon me, or thoſe that I have unwarily ruſhed upon my- 
ſelf. —Inſtru& me how I may bear adverſity without ſighing; or proſ- { 
perity without making others ſigh.— How not to live in anxiety, con- _ 
cerning the laſt and neceſſary end of life, but to fly to it, when proper, | 
as to a ſure refuge. Nothing, in my mind, ſeems more abſurd and : 8 
mean, than 0 wiſb for death. For if you would live, why do you wiſh f 
to die? if you would not live, why do you aſk the Gods for what they 
gave you at your birth? As it was then decreed: that you ſhould one 
day die, whether you will or no; to be willing) to die is always in 
1 your own power; the one is impoſed 50 em Wine the other 1 
is left Ante ans Ae | b Ki | i 


30 my cation I bowk met with A ee e ridiculous 3 in \ theſe | | 
days, though wrote by a man, otherwiſe very learned and eloquent; * bo 

Ita, inquit, moriar quamprimum, Let me, ſays mes. die as ſoon may be. 

(e). Fond man! you deſire What is your own. Let me die as ſoon as 

may be. Perhaps when you ſay this, you are grown old and fooliſn; 


dtherwiſe what ſhould prevent you? No one detains thee. Go off as 


1 happen: oe than you deſire. ee then are "the! words of a. wek 


Vvou pleaſe. Chuſe ſome proper inſtrument of nature for this purpoſe. 
Now theſe. are the elements whereby this lower world is maintained, 
water, earth, air, and theſe are not more the means of life than they are 

the ways of death. Let me die as ſoon as may be. How ſoon would you 


have it be? What day do you aflign to this word ſaon? it may poſſibly | 


* 4 | | - | = 


4 


flucus employ. 
made a queſtion z Wherber future w01/dom be a-good But what doubt, 
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mind IPO at merey and a longer life, in this ſeeming deteſtation of 
it. He hath no mind to die, who wiſheth for it. Aſk of the Gods, if 


you pleaſe, life, and health: but if you had rather * the rut or 
effect of death 3 10 0 ra from waking. 


10 [theſe things: my ; Dru, employ « our e in order to 
form our minds thereto. This is 27/dom; this is to be 20;ſe ; to meditate. 
on hife and death; not to debate on ſubtle trifles with idle diſputations. 


So many queſtions of great importance hath Fortune propoſed to you, 


which remain as yet unreſolved, At preſent you only cavil, But how. 
ridiculous is it to ſtand flouriſhing your ſword, when the trumpet calls 
you to battle? Throw aſide theſe ſportive weapons, theſe daggers of 
lath. There is need of the ſword, and to engage in earneſt. Tell me 
by what means no ſorrow ſhall afflict, no fear diſturb, the mind by 


what means 1 may diſcharge my . of this * load * ſecret 4 
_ RO ranſs * ga 8 Said or | 5 


N 
we, 5 —_ 


- What Ey you? A RF ed” Be it fo, 


i you pleaſe.” Let us deny, 2hat to be wiſe is good; to the end that we 


may draw into contempt-this whole ſtudy, as being a vain and ſuper=" 
And what if you ſhould know, that this likewiſe: is 


I pray you, can there be, that the barns feel not the load of a future 


crop; and that childhood is not ſenfible of the ſtrength and vigour of 


youth? Health 20 come profits not the man who is fick at preſent, any 


more than the reſt, that is to follow many hard and painful labours, 
tfrefreſheth a man at the time of his running or wreſtling. Who knows, 
not that what? is. to: came, is not good upon this very account, becauſe it 
it yet to came? What is good allo profiteth; but nothing profiteth that 
is not preſent; and if it profiteth not, neither is it good; and if it pro- 
fiteth, it profiteth inſtantly. I ball hereafter be wiſe; this then will . 
ee ge a 15 ny EO f Horns -- 
Ws ©: SOT | 
| A thiogmuſt art be; de it ates for ho Lbelbech you, can has.” 
be good, which-is as yet nothing? And how can-I better prove to you, | 
Ws AL * | „ e . ; 
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thata thing is not yet, than by ſaying, it is eg comme f For 'tis manifeſt, 

that what is ſtill coming, is not yet come. The ſpring is coming on, 
I know it-therefore to be as yet winter. Summer will follow); it is not 
therefore yet ſummer, In ſhort, I fay, the beſt argument to pom that 


a thing is not preſent, 1 * that it is yet to come. 


1 ſhall be * I hope; but in the mean'time, I am not wiſe. The 
time is to come when I ſhall be wiſe, from whence you may eaſily un- 
derſtand, that as yet I am not wiſe. I cannot have that good and this 
misfortune at the ſame time. Theſe two things do not coincide, nor 
can good and evil dwell together. - 


But let us give over theſe imaginary ti ifles, and haſten to what may 
turn to our advantage. No parent who is going under great concern to 
fetch a midwife for his daughter, will ſtop by the way to read the play- 
bills %). No one who is informed that his houſe is on fire, will ſtand 
ſtudying, in a game at cheſs, how to deliver his king out of check. 

But from all parts news 1s <ontinually flying about that one's houſe is 
in flames; one's children in danger, our city beſieged, and our goods 
plundered: add to theſe, ſhipwrecks, earthquakes, and whatever elſe is 
terrible to man. Diſtracted. among all theſe calamities, are you at lei- 
ſure to attend to ſuch things only that amuſe the mind? Are you ſoli- 
citous to enquire what is the difference between wiſdom and the being 
wiſe? Do you employ yourſelf in continually making and folving 
_ riddles, while matters of fo great weight are impendent ? Nature hath 

not ſo liberally and prodigally beſtowed the gift of Time upon us, as to 
have given us any to throw away. And yet you ſee how much of it is 
| loſt, even by the moſt careful and diligent. Sickneſs, either our own, 
or of ſome friend, robs us of a great part: another part is taken up 
with neceſſary affairs; and another with the demands of the public: 
and wall divides. meth us almoſ} the whole of N ] 


of the time "OY 41 Gl very: thajre au e carrying us away 
with it, ſhall we delight in loſing the greater part, and throwing it | 
way idly? Add hereunto, that the mind is too apt rather to amuſe, 121. 
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than to heal itſelf ; and that philoſophy is made uſe of as paſtime, 
father than as a remedy. I know not what difference there may be, 
: 57 between wiſdom, and the being wiſe; but this I know, that it is of no 


1 | conſequence to me, whether I know theſe things or not. Tell me, 
| when I have learned the difference between 201/dom and being wiſe, whe- 


ther I ſhall be wiſe myſelf. Why elſe do you detain me upon the words 


make me a match for Fortune, or rather her ſuperior. I may be ſupe- 
rior e mY in practice all I learn. 1 4-920” 6 


N HPTALD het ern Ke. 


* 


Conſul. 1 
(3) Expetendum, ingniunt, ad bonum et; Ab ud oh ned pane contingit. Expectan- 


U 


' \ obſervable, that in our ancient language the ſyllable is often ufed by wa af em 
Chaucer's Knight's Tale. v. 763. to- breſtin, ib. 1833. PE 


(c) Cicero in the very period wherein he gives us the names ee ancient Atheiſts, dk the "IH 


belief of a God natural to WA men. Quo omnes, ſays he, naturi duce vehimur. But ſee Locke's 
eſſay, I. 1. e. 4 where this argument for the being of a God, from che univerſal conſent of man- 
kind, is fully diſproved, See Cic. Tuſe. Qu. i. 16. ; 


LIENS : -  . (4) Quomodo ultimum et neceſſarium vitz terminum non dats ſed Went, cum a viſum ry 


fuerit, profugiam. Theſe words, like, ſome other before taken notice of, required ſoftening; in 
order to adapt them to 4 Chriſtian ear: which never can be reconciled to ſuch horrid doctrine as i; is 
waere exhibited in the uſual rant of Stoiciſm : and which Seneca himſelf never vouchſafed to follow, 

but by compullion of the cruel tyrant Nero. This benefit however we receive from it, that it 
enhanceth the value of the Goſpel, and ſerves as a foyl to ſet off the purer light, which by the 


5 ; voles, in tua manueſt, 1b. I is appointed for all men once to die, therefore faith: Seneca, die when 
1 „ you pleaſe. No; let us remember what follows the like ſentence in Paul's Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 


„„ it 2,) and after this the judgment.. So ſhall we be ſafe from giving attention to ſo. raſh a precept , 


+: 1 | from an Heathen; or from one much worſe, and more contemptible, a renegado Chriſtian. 
.) We know not whoſe words they are, but they ſeem ſpoken by one, who on the bed of ſickneſs 
ud reigned himſelf to patience ; yet, as it is very natural, cih to die : and however they may 
be condemned by. a Stoic, there was wanting but a word or two more {God willing) to render. them 
truly Chriſtian, 


„ The moſt defirable manner of ielding up our tives 1 5 5 Nature thinks 1 proper to 4 the 


work of ber oon hand, as the artiſt who conſtructed the machine is beſt qualified to take it to 
„„ Pieces. In ſhort, an old man ſhould neither be anxious to preſerve the ſmall portion of life which 


4* 


rather than the works of wiſdom? Make me more brave, more ſecure; 


49 secedere. de eee from their changing their places i in the Senate by en of i the 


dum vocat al, adexpettandum nova voce -Tpocaips7ey, i. e. quandam quaſi rpoInxny 7% Air. 
And many ſuch words, faith Maurer. have the Stoics coined without any neceſſity for them. It is. 


2 £0 | bleſling of God we Chriſtians enjoy t quandoque moriaris etiam invito poſitum eſt, ut cum 
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remains to him; nor forward to reſign it without a juſt cauſe. ' It was one of the prohibitions of — +» 
Hau not to quit our poſt of life, without being authoriſed by the Commander who placed us 
in it, i. e. without the permiſſion of the Supreme Being. Cato. Melm. 109. 
Did um et ludorum ordinem perlegit. It was cuſtomary anfong the Romans to give out bills, 
ſhewing what day the gladiators were to fight, and how they were matched; and this they called 
pronuntiare munus. Munus populi pronunciavit in filiz memeriam, Sucten. in Jul. Vid. Lip/. 
I. c. 18, Saturn, Serm. | 


| tech ee * 


5 whe An Eu into what is the true Good. 


Yo U require me, Liebes to write e Were we to reckon, 
I believe, you would find yourſelf in my debt. It was our agreement 
indeed, that you ſhould write firſt, and expect an anſwer from me: but 
I will not infiſt upon it: I know you are to be truſted, and therefore _ 
will pay you beforehand (a). Nor yet will I do as the moſt eloquent | 
Cicero deſires his friend Atticus to do; that if nothing material occurred, | | 
e would write any thing that came uppermoſt. I ſhall never want matter, 
though I paſs over thoſe things with which Cicero fills his Epiſtles; as, 
. .wwhat | candidate was hard drove; who engageth with his own or with 
foreign force. h flands for the confulſhip, upon the favour and authority 
of Czſar or of Pompey ; or upon his own art and ftrength :—and how 
| bard an uſurer is Cecilius, of whom a neighbour cannot borrow money 
under cent. per cent. No; it is better for us to treat of our own fai- 
lures than thoſe of other men; to examine ourſelves; and conſider how 
"wy FROG We are e for withaut tze a fin gle vote.. 


| This, my Cacti. is 6 this the way . ſecure We free; 
to ſue neither for place nor penſion; and to let Fortune keep her court- 
= wud to berief. How e is it, think pow when the tribes are aſ- 
| ied. | 


il >. 


9 


- 
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5 ance 6 of e ug at un had, re after much toil and 2 1255 they 
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ſembled, and the candidates for an office are bufily employed i in paying 


court to their well-wiſhers; while one promiſeth money; another ſues 
by his agent; another ſqueezes and kiſſes the hands of thoſe, whom, 
'when he is choſe, he ſcorns to touch; and all ſtand in ſuſpenſe, expect- 
ing the voice of the cryer, or returning-officer! How pleaſant is it, I 
fay, at ſuch a time to be entirely diſengaged, and unconcerned, as a 


; ſpectator of the fair, without buying or ſelling! How much greater. 


pleaſure does ſuch a one enjoy, who, without care or concern, beholds 
not only theſe mobbing elections of prætors, and conſuls, but thoſe 


great aſſemblies (5) in which ſome are canvaſſing for anniverſary ho- 


nours ; others perpetual power: ſome are praying for happy ſucceſs in 
war; and a trinmph ; others are intent upon riches : others on matri- 
mony and children : others on the welfare of themſelves and their rela- 
tions! How great is the mind that can prevail upon itſelf to aſk no- 
thing? to ſue and cringe to no man; and to ſay to Fortune, Begone, I 
have no buſineſs with you ; T ſhall not put myſelf into your power ; I know 


by Jour means Cato is rejected, and Vatinius choſen; I have nothing to aſe 


of you." This is to ne Fortune dene 1 85 kee, her on 1 
e 1 LO. 


| 8 — a * : 
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| 10 us hen entertain vl ak with theſe n And perpe- 
tually - dwell upon this ſubject, while we ſee ſo many thouſands in- 


volve themſelves in difficulties and diſquietude; who, in the purſuit of - 


ruin, are {till running from one miſchief into another; and now ſeek 
that which they ſoon will fly from and deteſt. For where is the 
man, who thinks even har enough, when he hath obtained it, which 


before ſeemed too much for him to aſk or wiſh for? Pelicity is not, 


as men are apt to think, covetous, but mean; and therefore fatisfieth 
not. You fancy perhaps. ſome things great, becauſe you are not 


acquainted with them, but the man who hath attained them is of a 
-_ contrary. opinion : I belie him, if he does not yet ſtudy to riſe. What 


you ſuppoſe the ſummit, is but a degree or ſtep towards it. And the 


reaſon why men run into this error, is, they know not truth : being 


deceived by common opinion, they are carried away with the appear- 


have 
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have gained their end, that what they purſued is evil or vain, or greatly 
ſhort of what they expected: and the greater part admire ſuch things 
as certainly deceive them at one time or another, and commonly take 
what is great to be Food. Leſt therefore we ſhould fall into the like 


Win let us $ enquire what f is good. 


e have been the eee hereof: ſome have defined it 
one way, ſome another, under different expreſſions. As, ſome define 
it thus, Good is that which invites and ' attratts the mind of man. 
But to this it is immediately objected, And what if that which invites a 
man, invites him to his ruin? You know that many evils are very at- 
tractive. Truth and veriſimilitude differ in this: what is good is an- 
nexed to truth; for it is not good, unleſs it be true. But what invites 
and engages by its appearance, is veriſimilar, wheedles, ſollicits, at- 
tracts. Or, ſome thus define it; Good is that which incites a longing 
after it, or influenceth the mind with a tendency thereto. But to this is 
made the ſame objection: for many things influence the mind, which 
things are purſued, to the great detriment; of the purſuer. They 
define it better therefore, who ſay, Good is that which influenceth the 
mind according to the nature and fitneſs- of things; and is then to be 
| ſought after, when it becomes worthy. our- ſearch, and is truly decent 
and honourable. . For. this is by all means deſirable. And here I am 
called upon to ſhew the difference between num. and rn 
| what 1 10 Sood, and what i is fit and decent... | 


Z 7c - Ah * # 
* * l | % 


* 


- They ſcem indeed inſeparable; for cothing * be Can but PAY in 
ſome meaſure 1s right and fit: and what is right and fit muſt alſo be 
7 good. What then, you will aſk, is the difference between them? Why, 
the honeſtum / ꝛchat is right and fie s that perfect good which com- 


\ 


pletes the happineſs of life, and by communion therewith other things 


become good. This is what I mean: ſome things are neither good nor 
evil in themſelves, as warfare, embaſſage, furiſdittion ; but when theſe 
offices are juſtly executed they begin to be good, and become really | ſo 
from being indifferent. Bonum, good, therefore ariſeth from a commu- 
nion with fitneſs. But honeſtum, fr and right, | is good on its own 
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acedunt. Good floweth from the fitneſs of things, bot the fitneſs of 


things is good of itſelf. What is gbod might e bad, and what 
15 8 cannot be otherwiſe than Bod. W as Oy 


Others again ae it thus: Good 16 char bib 1 to Fro 
Obſerve what I ſay, what is good is alſo according to nature. But it 
does not follow that What is according to aatute is alſo good. Many 
things are agreeable to nature, and yet of ſo little conſequence as not to 
deſerve the name of good; for they are light and contemptible: whereas 
not the leaſt good 18 contemptible. So long as there is any littleneſs in 
it, it is not good; and when it begins to be good, it is no longer little. 
How, then ſhall: we know when' a thing is g ? when it is perfectly agree- 


able and conſonant to nature. Tau own, you lay, that what is good is ac- 


cording to Nature: this is a neceſſary property: yet you affirm that ſome things 
may be accord ing to Nature; and pet not be good. ': How'then'can-the:'fors 
mer be good; and theſe not ſo? Here do they attam another property or qua- 
lity, when the ſame: excellente, tbe being agreeable tos Nature, is common to 
bath ? Why, from their magnitude or greatneſs. Nor is it new or ſtrange, 
that things ſhould alter their properties by increaſe or growth. One 
that was an infant, is nom Wenge aun: and hath other inelinations. 

He was befbre itrational, hut now is rational. eee yy not 
55 7 n by increaſe, but are totally . 


But, it is ſaid, 4 thing i rs l what E War, notwichftunding any - 
e a hether you fill a pitcher or a 7ub with wine, it makes no diffe- 
rence; the wane is fill the fame. 4 ſmall or 4 large quantity of honey 
have bath the ſame telle. Theſe examples ſuit not the purpoſe. For 
in theſe the ſame quality, however, they are encreaſed i in quantity, ſtill 
remains: but as ſome chings, though amplified in kind, {till keep the 
ſame property; there are other, which after many additions, the laſt 


quite alters, and impreſſeth thereon a new and different condition from R 


that, wherein it Was before. Thus one ſtone. will make an arch; 1 
mean that which is wedged. in between the reclining. ſides, and binds 
them together. Now dh is, this Jaſh TRAP They — a finall one. 
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or complete the werk. b ; 
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Some things alſo in their proceſs throw off their priſtine form, 

and take a new one, As, when the mind hath long been muſing 
upon and purſuing a ſubject till it is quite wearied with the greatneſs 

of it; that now. begins to be thought another thing, and is called infi- 

nite, which at firſt. appeared, though great, yet finite. In like manner 

when we have found a difficulty in cutting a thing, this difficulty in- 

creaſing upon us, we pronounce it impoſſible to be cut: and fo from a 
thing which is hard to be moved, we paſs on to what is immovable. 

In the ſame way of reaſoning, ſomething that was agreeable to nature, 

is by an additional greatneſs transferred into another property or quality, 

and becomes thereby truly good. 


"P bs ANNOTATIONS, Ke. 


(a) In ee dabo. A ferene term, or what is uled by the bankers and ſcriveners,” Rp. 
vii. In anteceſſum „ces Eule. S 9 mercatores Nr in anteceſſum dedi. FT 


gave earneſt. 


: (5) TIED * world, wherein 2 OY 
EPISTLE CXIR. 


4 Riches ad Contentment 


A S often as I find any "Ding, I ſtay. not till you cry, half is mine 5 a), 
I offer it myſelf. Do you alk what I have found? Hold up your 
lap: tis all ſolid: gain. 9 + will tell you how to grow rich at once, 
which I know. you would be glad to learn: and you are in the right. 
1 will ſhew you then a moſt. compendious way to attain great afflu- 
ence; yet you muſt be obliged to ſome creditor, with whom you may | 
negotiate this affair; I fay you muſt neceſſarily run in debt, Yet I 
Would not have you borrow. by your ſollicitor, or any interceſſor, nor 
ſhall your name ſtand in any broker's books. 1 have got a creditor for 
you. According to the recommendation of Cato ( b), you ſhall bor- 
row of yourlelf. Quantumcumque eſt, ſatis erit, fi quidquid deerit, 
id a nobis petierimus. | N, batever little we have "tail be | enough, LA what 
11 fl wanting, we can borrow of our ſelves... s N 
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For there is little or no difference, Lucilius, between not wanting 
a thing, and having it. The effect is the ſame in both; you will no 
longer be in pain. Not that I command you to deny Nature any thing 
TP the properly aſks. ' She is ſtubborn, and not eaſily to be overcome. 
She demands her own. But I would have you know, that what ex- 
| -  ceeds'the call of nature is precarious, and unneceſſary. I am hungry; 
I | and muſt therefore eat; but whether it be the common fort of bread, 
or made of the fineſt wheat-flour, is of no concern to Nature; ſhe does 
not deſire any otherwiſe to pleaſe the belly, than by filling it. Iam 
F + thirſty, and whether 1 drink of the next pool (e), or of ſuch water as 
is mixed with ſnow, in order to give it a coolneſs not its own, it is 
the ſame to nature. She deſires nothing more than to quench her 
thirſt; it matters not whether it be out of a cup made of gold, or of 
cryſtal, or of the Chalcedonian pebble, or a plain earthen mu $ (4), or 
from the hollow of the hand. Fix thine eye upon the end or deſign 
of all. things, and you will diſdain ſuperfluities. Hunger calls upon 
2 me; I therefofe reach out my h hand to the next thing I meet with that 
f is eatable. Hunger will make me reliſh. it, beit what i it will; an hun- 


gry ſtomach diſdains not ay; ares.» oh a TENTH 


If you ak now har" it is that hath fo gelightedd me; it is this, 
which I think an excellent ſentence, ſapiens, divitiarum naturalium eſt 
quæſitor acerrimus, the 401 uſe, man is a moſt diligent ſearcher after natural 
riches, But this, vou fay, is ſetting before me an empty platter.. . W, Bal. 
can this. mean? * Was Preparing my bags, and confidering i in what fea | [ | 

ſhould feſt make my. trading voyage, what "public bufineſs T ſhould take i in, 
5 Hand, or what warts I kould fend far. _ Tr is, decerving me; to. teach ne 
to be poor, when you promiſed me riches. Do you then think the man 
poor, who wants nothing? if But this, you ay, be owes to himſelf, and 
tbe benefit of bis patience, not to Fortune. Well; and do you. therefore. EA 
| | 15 think him not rich, becauſe his riches, ſuch as they are, can never 
We | forſake him? Tell me, which vou had rather have? much, or a ſuffi- 
. cient competency? | He that hath much defireth more; which, i is an. 
argument that he hath. not enough: he that thinks he hath. enough, N 
haps am what the rich man never can, the end of his wiſhes (*)..- 
2 1 5 e i Or 
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Or do you think them no riches, for which a man is in no danger of 
being proſcribed ? or becauſe they are not enough to tempt a bad ſon or 
wife to prepare poiſon for their father or huſband ? becauſe they are ſafe 
in time of war, or in peace at their own diſpoſal ? Becauſe it is neither 
dangerous to enjoy them, nor does it require much labour to diſpoſe of 
them oF 


Or FR vou think a man hath but little, who hath juſt enough to keep 
him from being cold, or hungry, or thirſty? Jupiter bimſelf hath 
not more. Tt is never little, which is enough. Alexander of Macedon, 
after he had conquered Darius and the Indians, was ſtill poor. He 
was ſtill ſeeking ſomewhat more, which he might call his own: he 
ſearcheth out unknown ſeas : he ſends a freſh fleet into the ocean: and, 
if I may fay it, he breaks through the barriers of the known world. 
What Nature is ſatisfied with, ſatisfieth not man. There are thoſe who 
ſtill defire ſomething, when they have got every thing. So great is 
the blindnefs of our minds; and fo forgetful is every one of their begin- 
ning, when they ſee themſelves advanced ; that he, who was but now 
maſter of a little nook in Greece, and that controvertible, is ſoon after 
grieved, that, being checked in his career by the far diſtant end of the 
world, he muſt now return through that world he has made his own. 
Money never made any one rich. On the contrary, it only makes the 
poſſeſſor more covetous and needy. Do you alk the cauſe of this? The 
more a man hab. the more he thinks it e to eg 


Ja the OY ſet I Be me one of hoe whoſe name may be 
joined with that of Craſſus, or Licinus (e}; and let him ſet down his 
revenues, and take into the account not only what he hath, but what 
he hopes to have. Vet even ſuch a one, if you will believe me, is poor; 
or, if you will believe yourſelf, he may be ſo. Whereas the man who 
hath ſo compoſed. and formed himſelf to that which Nature alone 
requires of him, is not only out of the reach, or ſenſe of poverty, but 

alſo exempt ſrom the dread of it. But that you may know how difficult 

a thing it is for a man to ſtraĩten himſelf within the meaſure. of Nature, 
even he, whom we ſuppoſed to live according to Nature, and whom 
58 | n 1 vou 
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you =P poor, hath Mill ſomething that is ſuperfluous. But riches 
attract and blind the common people; when they ſee large ſums of 
money expended in any houſe; or the houſe adorned with gold; or if 
the family be comely in body, and ſplendid in apparel; the happi- 
neſs of ſuch a family exiſts in oſtentation and outward ſhew; but the 
man whom we have withdrawn, both from the eye of the people, and 
the reach of fortune, is happy within himſelf, For as to thoſe, whom 
poverty hath ſeized upon, under the falſe name of riches, they have | 
riches, as we are ſaid to have an ague, when the ague hath us. As we 
ought therefore to ſay, an ague hath hold of ſuch a one, in like manner 
we ſhould ſay, riches hath hold of him. 
Ihere is nothing therefore I would ſooner remind you of than this, 
which but few or none ſufficiently obſerve : that you meaſure. all things 
by pure natural defires, which are eafily ſatisfied, or with very little. Only 
be careful to keep your deſires clear from vice. You enquire perhaps, 
what ſort of table I would keep, what plate, and how many ſpruce ſer- 
vants in livery I would have attend dinner? Know then, . Nature 
requireth nothing more than meat and drink; 
Nam tibi cam fauces urit fitis, aurea quæris 
Pocula? num eſuriens faſtidis omnia, præter 
Pavonem rhombumque f— Hor. S. i. 2. 115. 
When thirſty is the throat, and calls for eaſe; 
Will nothing but a golden goblet pleaſe? 
Or when, with hunger pinch d, you fain would eat, 
Will nothing ſatisfy but dainty n 
An ortelan, or turbot? | 0 Fai 10 
Hunger is not ambitious. It is well content when Gatitfied ; nor re- 
gardeth much by what means. Such torments belong to wretched 
luxury: which though glutted, is continually ſeeking to get an appe- 
tite; not to fill the belly, but to ſtuff it: and how to recover the thirſt 
that hath been quenched by the firſt draught. Horace therefore hath 


elegantly denied that it at all concerns the thirſty, in what glaſs, or with 


what delicate hand they are ſerved with water. For if you think it of 
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any conſequence, how frizzled and curled the page is 7 J, and how 
clear the glaſs, you are not dry. 


Among other favours, this particular one is beſtowed on us by Na- 
ture, that ſhe hath removed all diſdain from neceſſity. Superfluities 
alone require choice. Such a thing does not become me, this is not 
elegant, and that offends the eyes. The will of the Creator of the 
world, who hath preſcribed to us the rules of life, is, that we ſtudy to 
preſerve ourſelves, and not to be over-nice and delicate. All things 
that tend to our health and preſervation are ready and at hand. Deli- 
cacies are not provided but with care and trouble. Let us then make 
uſe of, and thankfully enjoy, this eſtimable bounty of Nature; and 
think, that in nothing ſhe hath more obliged us, than, in that what- 


* 


ever is neceſſarily wanted, or deſired, it is accepted without diſdain. 


ANNOTATIONS, Xe. 


| (a) In commune] It was proverbial among the Greeks, when any one found a thing, for another 
who was preſent, to ſay a0 'Eppans, communis Mercurius : foraſmuuh as Mercury was ſuppoſed to 
preſide over the highway or common road, and the thing fo found was called"Eppuaicy, Mercurial, 
Aas we ſay, hakves. 
(4) Catonianum illud] Ligſius and Pincian read it, 6 as frequent mention is made 
by Seneca of Hecaton, the philoſopher. 
(e) So Propertius, 
* Ipſa petita lacu nunc mihi dulcis aqua e?, 
| by Ex*n from a pool the water now ſeems ſweet. 
(4) Tiburtinus calix. 155 
(*) Content, thou beſt of friends! for thou 
In our neceſſities art ſo. 
Midſt all our ills a bleſſing ſtill in tore, 
* Joy to the rich, and riches to the poor 
Content, the good and golden, mean, 
'The ſafe eſtate that fits between 
The ſordid poor, and miſerable great, 
The humble tenant of a rural ſeat. 
In vain we wealth and treaſure heap; 
He midſt his thouſand kingdoms ſtill is poor, 
That for another crown does weep : 
Tis only he is rich who wiſhes for no more. Deyd. Miſe. i p- 83. 
2 Thea 


* 


, * 
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(e) T heſe two names are likewiſe mentioned together in Perſſus, ii. 36. 
Tunc manibus quatit, et ſpem macram ſupplice voto 
Nunc Licini in campos nunc Craſſi nittit in ædes. 
Then dandles him auith many a mutter*d pray'r, 
That heav'n would make him ſome rich mijer's heir, 
Of Licinus, or Craſſus. 
Diſpoſitis prædives hamis vigilare cohortem 
.  Servorum noctu Licinus jubet——] av. xiv. 305. 
; r Rich Licinus's ſervants ready land, 
Each with a water-bucket in his hand, 
; Keeping a guard for fear of fire all night—Dryden. 
In Sidonins; Ep. v. 7. we have his Epitaph: | 
Marmoreo hoc tumulo Licinus jacet; at Cato nullo. 
Pompeius parvo. Credimus eſſe Deos? | 
He is-alſo mentioned in the following Epiſtle. ; 
(Cf) Such a one as Horace deſcribed, Od. ii. 5. 23. 12 | 25 128 
* Diſcrimen obſcurum, ſolutis 28 . | 
Crinibus, ambiguoque vultu. 
So ſmooth his doubtful cheeks appear, 
So looſe, fo girliſb flows his hair. 


eee e F SDL Bui OMG x5 woe, s 4: 
From whence we learn the Knowledge of Good. 


1 FIND, my Lucilius, that your Epiſtle, after wandering through 
e many petty queſtions, at laſt fixed upon one, which you deſire me to 
. explain: from whence do we receive the firſt notices,” or ideas, of Good 
and Right? Theſe two things, in the opinion of ſome, are very diffe- 
rent; but we Szoics only ſuppoſe. them ſubject to a flight diſtinction. 
What I mean is this: ſome think a thing good from its being uſeful ; 
they give this title therefore to riches, an horſe, wine, floes, &c. 80 
low do they degrade the name of good, making it applicable to ſervile 
uſes. And they ſuppoſe that to be right, which conſiſts in the diſ- 
charge of any juſt duty: as, in the pious care of an aged father; aſſiſting 
2 e in adverſity z 2 brave and bold en or in ng uu 
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dent and merciful ſentence. Now we (Stoics) ſuppoſe good and right 
to be two things indeed, but of the ſame import. Nothing is good but 
what is right; and what is right, is alſo good. I think it unneceſſary 
to add the difference between them, having ſo often taken notice of it. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that nothing ſeems good to us, which may be made 
a bad uſe of. And you ſee how many make a bad uſe of riches, nobility, 
ſtrength, and the like. I therefore now return to the queſtion pro- 
poſed, How we come to the ſirſt knowledge of Good and Right? 


Nature could not teach us this. She hath ſown in our minds the 
ſeeds of knowledge, but not implanted knowledge itſelf. Some affirm 
that we fall upon this knowledge accidentally ; but it is incredible that 
"any one ſhould have met by chance with the idea or image of virtue. 
We rather think it gathered from obſervation and reflection; and that 
from comparing ſuch things with themſelves as have been well expe- 
rienced, the underſtanding formed from hence its judgment of what is 
good and right, by analbgy *. For ſince the Latins have adopted this 
word, and made it a free denizen of Rome, I think it by no means to 
be rejected, or returned to its native country, Greece ; it is to be ac- 
cepted therefore, not as a ſtranger and newly-received word, but as if 
it were in common uſe. 


To o explih then what is meant by the word {analogy). We know 
that ſanity or health is a quality belonging to the body ; from hence we 
infer a like quality belonging to the foul : we know that ſtrength and 
vigour are properties of the body : from whence we preſume the ſoul 
to be endowed with the like properties. We have been amazed at ſome 
generous, humane, brave actions; hence we began to admire them, as 
ſo many perfections: but theſe however have been traverſed with many 
failings, which the glare and ſplendor of ſome notable action concealed 
from us; we therefore pretended not to ſee them. Nature commands 
us to magnify deeds that are praiſe-worthy ; whereupon glory is gene- 
rally carried beyond truth, From hence we took the idea of ſome ex- 
wribrdinary 1. 


f Vol. II. 3 n | Fabricius 
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Fabricius refuſed the gold of King Pyrrbus, and judged it greater 
than a kingdom, that he was able to contemn the riches of a King (a). 
The ſame hero, when a phyſician made him an offer to poiſon Pyrrbus, 


adviſed the King to be upon his guard againſt treachery, Now it was 


the ſame greatneſs of ſoul, that ſcorned to be overcome with gold, or 
to. overcome his adverſary by poiſon. We. therefore. juſtly admired 
this great man, who was not to be prevailed upon by the promiſes of a 
King, nor by any that were treacherouſly made againſt a King. 80 
reſolutely fixed was he on ſetting a good example: and what is moſt 
difficult, he preſerved his innocence, in war. He thought a man 
might be guilty of baſeneſs even towards his profeſt enemies; and in 
the extreme poverty, wherein he gloried, deteſted riches no leſs than 
poiſon. Live, ſaid he, Pyrrhus, 4% my courteſy, and rejoice at what 
you was ſo much di Please before, that Fabricius was not to be ee 


| Horatius Cacles, with bis Cs arm, hank. "ys narrow paſs of the 


bridge, and ordered it to be pulled down behind to prevent the paſſage | 


of the enemy: and ſo long did he maintain his poſt againſt the aſſail- 

_ ants, till he heard the downfall of the props and timbers; and looking 
behind and ſeeing his purpoſe affected, ſo as at his own peril to ſtop the 
peril of his country, Now follow, ſaid he, who will; this is the way I go. 
And thereupon immediately flung himſelf into the river; and being 
not leſs Pllicitous! in the rapid ſtream to preſerve his arms than his life, 


with this honourable and victorious load upon him, he got to land as 


ſafe as if he had returned by the bridge (3). Theſe and the like actions 
give us an idea of valour and magnanimity. NE i 


. I will add what perhaps may ſeem ſtrange to you. Evil things have 


ſometimes given us the idea of good. And what is molt right and fit 
| hath appeared from the contrary, For there are you know certain 
vices, which border upon, or have the refemblance of, virtues, ſo that 
eyen in the moſt vile and baſe men, there is ſometimes the appearance 
of goodneſs. Thus the prodigal man counterfeits the liberal; whereas 


there is a great difference between a man's Knowing how to give, and 


not knowing n to lap. his money. There are l I ſay, Lucilius, 
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who do not give, but throw it away. I do not call him a liberal man, 
who is angry, as it were, with his money. In like manner, careleſſneſs 
aſſumes the air of eaſe and freedom; and raſhneſs, of fortitude. Now 
this reſemblance hath obliged us to examine things carefully, and to 
diſtinguiſh ſuch as reſemble one another indeed in appearance, but in fact 
are widely different. While we reſpe& thoſe whom ſome noble exploit 
hath rendered famous, we begin to remark that ſuch a one hath execu- 
ted an enterprize with nobleneſs of ſpirit and great reſolution; yet it 
was but once. We ſee him brave in war, in the forum a coward: bear- 
ing poverty with manlineſs and courage; but ſcandal and infamy with 
a poor and abje&t mind. We have therefore praiſed the particular deed, 
but deſpiſed the man. 


We haye ſeen another perſon courteous to his friends; moderate 
towards his enemies; and both in public and private life, behaving 
himſelf ſoberly and righteouſly ; not wanting patience, in what he was 

bound to ſuffer; nor prudence in what he was to perform: we have 
ſeen him, when it was a time to give, diſtributing his bounty with a 
full hand ; and when labour was required of him, how reſolute ! induſ- 
trious, ſubject to command, relieving the wearineſs of his body with 
\ conſtancy, and firmneſs of mind. He was moreover always the fame, 
conſiſtent with himſelf in every action; and not only good by intention 

and deſign, but happily arrived to ſuch an habit, as not only to do 
what was right, but to be capable of + wing but what was 


| mg, 


From whence then we learn that in ſuch a one virtue is perfect; and 
this we divide into ſeveral parts: ſecing that defires are to be reſtrained ; 
fear to be repreſſed ; requiſite actions to be foreſeen ; and their ſeveral 
duties paid to every one (c): from hence we learned temperance, forti- 
tude, prudence, juſtice, and gave to each their particular office. And 
from whence did we learn virtue? It was diſplayed in the order, 
decency, conſtancy and uniformity, that ſuch a one obſerved in all his 
actions; and particularly in that greatneſs of ſoul which exalted itſelf 
above all * reſt. Hence 9 that bleſſed ſtate of life, which 
a . ever 
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ever flows in a proſperous and happy courſe {d ), dependent iu 
upon itſelf, And what we further collect from hence is, that this per- 
fect man, this adept in virtue, never curſed Fortune; was never caſt 
down by any accident, and looking upon himſelf as a ſoldier and citi- 
zen of the world, underwent all labours as patiently as if they were 
enjoined him by the command of his ſuperiors. Whatever happened: 
to him he received it, not/with diſcontent, as an accidental evil, but as 
his deſtined lot in life. This, faith he, be it what it will, 25 my. portion. 
1t is bard it 10 indeed ſevere; but we muſt bear it, and do the of We Can. 


He e appeared therefore, | in all . a great man; from 
whom no diſaſters could ever diſtort a ſigh or groan; who never com- 
plained of his fate: he gave to many a taſte of his goodneſs, which 
ſhone as a light in a dark place (e); turning the inclinations and affec- 
tions of every one towards him, being mild and gracious, and alike juſt: 
in all affairs both human and divine. His mind was perfect, being 
advanced to that height, above which there is nothing but the mind of 
God. A part whereof condeſcended to dwell even in this mortal 
breaſt (/); which. is never more divine, than when it reflects upon its 
own mortality ; and knows that man was born to this. end; that he: 
muſt one day part with life; and that this body is not a fixed habita- 
U but an inn; and indeed an inn, where we muſt make but a ſhort 
ſtay ; and muſt Scan le leave it, at. the as or er en of our 
hoſt, | > IHE 91} | ; 


It is a very ſtrong argument with me, dear Lucilius, that the foul is 
derived from ſome higher ſource, when it looks upon all earthly things, 
wherewith-at preſent it is converſant, as mean and vile; and is under no 
dread to leave them. For he knows whither he is going, who recol- 
lects from whence he came. See we not how many things incommode 
and trouble us; and how irkſome this body is to us? Sometimes we 
complain of the bowels, ſometimes of the head, ſometimes of the breaſt. 
and throat; at one time the nerves, at another our feet rack us; to-day ., 
a a lowneſs of ſpirit; to- morrow a violent cold; ſometimes too much 
blood ; ſometimes tao little; thus are we toſſed 4 and-at laſt obliged 
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to go off. This is what generally happens to thoſe who live in a tene- 
ment not their own. And yet though ſuch a weak and putrid body 
be our portion, we nevertheleſs lay ſchemes for eternity; and as far 
as human life can poſſibly be extended, fo far do we-ftretch our hopes; 
never ſatisfied with riches or power. But what can be more ridicu- 
lous? What more ſhameful? Nothing contenteth us, who. muſt die 
ſoon, nay, who die every duy; for we daily draw near our end; and 
every hour drives us to the precipice from whence we ſhall ſurely fall. 


' . Obſerve then in what a ſtate of blindnefs” our minds are involved! 
That which I ſaid muſt come, is now come, and great part of it already 
gone: for the time we have lived; is there, wliere it was before we 
lived (g). We greatly err in fearing our laſt day; ſince each of the 
foregoing contributes as much unto- death, as this. It is not this laſt 
ſlep that hath tired us when we drop; it only makes us know and con- 
feſs that we are tired. The laſt day reacheth death, the former advan- 
ced towards it. Death cuts us not off at once, but only crops us con- 
tinually (5). A great ſout therefore, conſcious of a- better ſtate in rever- 
ſion, and a more exalted condition, endeavours indeed, in the ſtation 
wherein it is placed, to demean itſelf induſtriouſſy and honeſtly; but 
it Ioolæs upon none of thoſe things that ſurround it, as its own' pro- 
perty; but as things lent us for a while, and uſeth them neee 
as a M l . Kr n men es another abode 60. 


- Now when we ſer àa man acting with ſuch hey and wp 
it cannot but preſent us with the diſtinguiſhing marks of an uncommon 
underftanding ; ; ſomething, 1 fay, above the common ſtandard of human 
nature; eſpecially, if as 1 before obſerved, this greatneſs 1 is attended 
with the manifeſtation of truth. Truth ever keeps the fatne ſteady 
courſe. Things falſe and counterfeit laſt not, being ever ſubject to 
change.” Thus ſome. men are at one time Vatinius, at another time 
Cato's; one while they think Curius not ſevere; nor. Fabricius poor 
enough: they will ſcarcely allow Tubero to be frugal, and ſufficiently 
content with his little: and at another time they challenge Licinius | in 
wealth, ana in luxury, and Mecernas i in the moſt elegant delights. 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be a greater fign of a bad diſordered. mind, than this reſt- 
leſſneſs, this continual agitation; :betwworm, mes 'difficaulation” of nag 
and the love of vice: 37 
 —— habebat hope Ring f 
a 1 Sæpe decem ſervos; modd reges atque tetearetaie, 
| Omnia magna loquens; modd fit mihi menſa tripes, et 
Concha ſalis puri; et toga quæ defendere frigus 
Quamvis craſſa, queat; decies centena dediſſes 
Huic parco paucis contento: quinque diebus, 
Nil erat in loculo.— Hor. Sat. i. 3. III... 
Sometimes two hundred flaves compoſe his train, 5 Tat 
And ſometimes ten. Now, "ej eee. wine hits E rte 
Linge and heroes he would brag; and ſoon © | 
Toer bir flyle to @ more bumble bonn 
1 5 27 A three-legg'd table, and of ſalt one ſhell, 1, 1 
And a coarſe gown the weather to repelly ð 
Yet in frve days, e frugally content. | 
Had he a 2s; it would a 1 e Duncomb. 


#* 
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There are many fach-i bs Horace hath here deſcribed; 1 wevering, 10 
4 unlike to, and inconſiſtent with themſelves. Did I ſay many ? nay, 
almoſt all men have this foible. There 4s. ſcaree. any one but who 
| TIE changeth his opinion, and. his wiſhes : : at, one time he thinks himſelf 
L : $a happy in a wife; at another time he prefers a miſtreſs : he will now be 
| | maſter, and ſoon after ſtoop to be an officious humble ſeryant; at one 
| time he ſhews away in the greateſt ſplendour, ſo as to create enyy; at 
another time he ſubſides, and lowers himſelf beneath the moſt ahject of 
| mortals: at one time he is profuſely generous; - at another time he 
ſcrapes together all he can get. Nothing ſure can diſcover a weak and , 
imprudent mind more than ſuch,demeanor j} where one action is perpe- | 
_ * tually thwarting another, and (than which I think nothing can be 
more voor: che man is gen inconſiſtent 1505 e ene 


Think it a FO Virtus, my Luis), to at un then "Now i none 


0 e wiſe r man e e one and che lame. The reſt are daily 
1 Wo | 7 75 | . 75 * 
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putting on new ſhapes. One while you would think us very frugal 
and grave; at another time, prodigal and vain. We frequently change 
our maſques, and put on a very different one from that we pulled off. 
Exact this therefore of thyſelf, having fixed upon a certain rule of life, 
maintain it to thy laſt breath. Endeavour to deſerve praiſe, at leaſt to 
make it known who you are, by an uniformity of action: for it may 
ſometimes be ſaid of the man you ſaw yeſterday, ho is this man? ſo 
great an alteration hath one day made in him. 


"ANNOTATIONS, e. 


) Things that come not within this ſcrutiny of human ſenſes, as the virtoe of the loadſtone, 
&c. cannot be examined by them, or be atteſted by any body; and therefore can appear more or 
leſs probable only as they more or leſs agree to truths that are eſtabliſhed in. our minds; and as 
they hold'proportion to other parts of our knowledge and approbation. Analogy in theſe matters 
is the only help we have, and tis from: that alone we draw all our grounds of probability. See 
Locke, p. 285. n 

(a) See Plutarch. in the Life of — 

(4) Id. in the Life of Poplicola. 

(c) The like charge is given us by St. Paul, Te o render to all their dues, tribute to whom tribute is 
Aue, cuſtom to whom cuſtom, fear to whom fear, honour ta whom honour. Rom. xiii. 7, And here 1 
cannot but recommend to the Reader's notice that moſt excellent ſermon of my good and ever- 
memorable maſter Dr. Snape on this text. 

(4) 1. e. the Eupdesæ of the Stoics. 18 . | 

(e) As St. Peter ſaith of the moft ſure word of CIR e ye do well that ye take heed as 
unto a light that ſhineth in'a dark place. ii. Pet. 1. 19. And St, Jobn of our Saviour In him was 
life, and this bife was the light of men, n light ſhineth in an en darkneſs OR | 
it not; John, 1. 45. 

Fer who hath known, ſaith St. Paul, "the mind of the Lord, that be 1 may infrud bim# But 
ave have the mind of Chrift. Let this mind be in you, which was alfo in Chriſt Jeſus, Phil. ii. 5. 
Know you not yourſelves, how that Jeſus Chriſt is in you, n ye CF ii. Cor. 13. 8. 
Aud of bis fullugſi have wwe all received. John 1146. 

1 | The bell ſtrikes one,——If heard aright, 

. It is the knell of my departed hours. 

| Where are they? With the years beyond the Flood. ek N. T. | 
© Carpit nos illa non corripit! The old tranſlation renders it, Death a us indeed, but 
doth not devour us, Cellu nous avalle, mais ne nous devore pas. 
| Is Death at diſtance? No: OO Oe 
And giv'n ſure earneſt of his final blow. Id. 8 
0 8 N Each moment has its fickle, emulous Y 
Of Time's enormous ſcythe, whoſe ample OY 


1 
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Strikes empires fram the root: 3 
8 His little weapon in the narrower ſphere 
3 177 Sk ſweet domeſtic comfort, and cuts down 

nd L345 £447 3 bloom of ſublunary bliſs. 17; 

0 75870 400 died in faith,” not having received the promiſes, but batting fon chem afar 1 and were 
| Prrfuaded of them, and embraced them, and confeſſed "they were ſtrangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
For they that ſay fuch things, declare plainly they ſeek a, country : and truly if they bad been mindful of 
that country from whence they came, they might have had opportunity to have returned. But now they 
defere a better country, i. el an heavenly. Wherefore God is not aſpamed to be callid their God, for be 
bath prepared for them a city. Heb, ii. 13. 6..,; Deerly, bbloued, ſaith St, Peter, I beſeech you, as 
ſtrangers and pilgrims, to ab/tain from fleſply Iuftr, that war againſt the foul, i. Pet. ii. 11. And 
St. Paul, This I ſay, brethren, the time it Bert, it remaineth that ye uſe this world as not abuſing it; 

the faſhion of this world paſſeth away. i. Cor. 7. 31. See Epp. 58, 74, 98. 


« The LEgyptians in general, according to Deogorus, held the preſent life to be of ſmall ac- 
count; but the glory of a life to come hereafter, acquired by virtue, to be the higheſt object of 


their ambition. They looked upon our houſes here but as ins, where we are to bait but a little 

while. Nay; Macrobius aſſures us, Animarum originem-manare de calo.inter-re&3 philaſophan - 
tes indubitatz conſtat eſſe, ſententiz,  Somn. Scip. I. 1. een 26.446 beft 
een We, "—_— ann. ue 50 
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. bether every Creature 15 i ſenile ot bis own canin. 


8 vou 8 Lene, above I eulen auth 
petty queſtion. which I have been ſo long muſing upon this very day. 

And again you will cry. out, what. availe this towards-reforming aur 
morals? But exclaim as you. pleaſe, when I have called to my aſſiſtance 
at eminent Stoics, Pofidonius and Arobidemus (a). ; let. them argue 
the point with you: what I would. aſk. is, zwhether.ony:;thing that relates 
to morality: dues not tend ta cnæute goad manners? When we conſider the 
different engagements and purſuits of man, we find that one thing 
tends to his nouriſhment, another to exerciſe, another to dreſs, another 
to inſtruction, another to pleaſure and delight. All theſe, I ſay, belong 
to him, yet not all of them make him a better man. So with regard 
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to morals; ſome things affect him in one way, ſome in another; ſome 
correct and regulate mankind; other wy point out their nature and 
—_— 


And when I am enquiring after the reaſon why Nature firſt made 
man, and gave him the pre-eminence over all other animals; do you 
think that ſuch an enquiry bears no relation to manners? if you do, 
you are miſtaken ; for how will you know what manners beſt ſuit a 
man, unleſs you firſt find out what path it is beſt for man to purſue ? 
unleſs you inſpect his very nature. Then indeed you will underſtand 
what you are to do, and what to avoid; when you have thoroughly 
learned what you owe to your nature and conſtitution as man. 


T would fain learn, you fay, how 7o covet leſs, and leſs to fear : root 
out all ſuperſtition from me ; teach me, that what ts called felicity, is light 
and vain; and that by the acceſſion of one ſyllable, it becomes the reverſe, 
infelicity. Know then, I will ſome day gratify your requeſt, by ex- 
horting to the practice of virtue and ſcorning vice: and though ſome 
perhaps may think me too ſevere in this reſpect, I will ſteadily perſiſt 
in perſecuting iniquity, bridling in the moſt refractory affections, re- 
_ ſtraining ſuch pleaſures as neceſſarily end in pain and ſorrow, and in 

thwarting every idle wiſh. For why ? we have often wiſhed for the 
greateſt of evils; and have received that with joy and congratulation, 
againſt which we afterwards ſo bitterly exclaim (5). In the mean 
while permit me to _ a few things, however wits they may ſeem 

| n this See 


-The queſtion was,” Sable &ll animals A561 2 due fen of their con- 
dition or conſtitution (c). And that they have ſuch a ſenſe, is chiefly 
- manifeſt from their fo aptly and expeditiouſly moving their limbs, as 
if they had been particularly inſtructed and bred up therein. There is 
a certain agility in all their different parts; as the artiſt uſeth his tools 
ith eaſe and readineſs ; and the pilot knows to ſteer his ſhip: and the 
painter, having ſet before him many various colours picks out, or 
eren that which he thinks will give the beſt likeneſs; and with a 
Vor: II. . ha Yy 1 quick 
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quick eye and ready hand paſſeth between the pallet and the image re- 
preſented. So ready and nimble is an animal in the uſe of each ſeveral 
motion. We are apt to admire juſt actors, in that their hand is expreſ- 
ſive of every affection; and a proper attitude and geſticulation attend on 
the different flow of words; what theſe do by act, animals do by na- 
ture. None of them find any difficulty in moving their limbs; nor 
heſitate in the uſe of them. They come into life with this mee 
ah are born, as it were, with: ſuch PREG in{Lructions,'. i ann rh, 


A 41 is faid, _ ES Move 5 5 limbs Aker apy manner, 
becauſe if they were to move them otherwiſe it would give them pain. 
cording to this opinion then they act by compulſion ; tis not the 2 
but ear that directs them to a proper motion. But this is falſe; they 
are ſlow upon compulſion: agility is a voluntary motion; and ſo far is 
the fear of pain from inciting thereto, that they will endeavour at their 
motion, though they ſuffer pain by it. Thus an infant, who is learn- 

ing to uſe his. feet and to ſtand upright, as ſoon as he begins to try his 

ſtrength, falls down, and not without tears riſeth again as often, till by 
frequent exerciſe and much pain he hath attained the habit Nature de- 
ſigned him. Some animals of a very hard back being turned thereon, 
will twiſt themſelves, and throw out their feet and ſcramble with: them, 
till they are replaced in their proper poſition. The tortoiſe, for i in- 
ſtance, when laid upon his back, is not ſuppoſed to feel much pain, 
yet through deſire of his natural poſture, he is reſtleſs, and ſtruggles. 
nor will ceaſe his endeavours till he hath recovered his feet. There is 
in every animal therefore a ſenſe of their conſtitution; and from hence 
proceeds the prompt uſe of their limbs; nor can We have any greater 
ſign that they came into life with this Eta ta that hw al 
is nt in the uſp of bis ROW . . 
r it is „ i as oy Wan it, is W governing W of 
05 mind, under ſuch: a\modification with regard to the' body. But as this 
ts. fo perplexed and ſubtle, and what you yourſelves ſearce know haw to ex= 
" . preſs; how ſhall an infant underſtand it! All animals ſtould have been 


on . or * e this 4 _—_— which is obſcure-and 
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| unintelligible to a great part of the better learned among yourſelves, There 
would be ſome force in this objection, if we ſhould allow that the ani- 
mals themſelves underſtand this definition of conſtitution. But conſti- 
tution itſelf is much eafier underſtood from Nature than it can be from 
any definition or expreſſion (d). The infant knows not what is meant 
by the word conſtitution, but he well knows his own; neither does he 
know what an animal is, but he perceives himſelf to be an animal ; and 
alſo underſtands in the groſs, ſummarily, and obſcurely, his own con- 
ſtitution. 


We likewiſe know that we have a ſou/: but what the ſoul is, where it 
is, of what quality, and from whence it is, we know not (e). The 
ſame ſenſe that we have of the ſoul, though we know not its nature and 
fituation ; ſuch a ſenſe have all animals of their conſtitution. For they 
muſt neceſſarily be ſenſible of that, by which they are ſenſible of other 
things; they muſt needs be ſenfible of that, which they obey; and by 
which they are governed : there is not one of us, but who knows there 
is ſomewhat within him, that ſtirs up his powers to action; but what 
it is he knows not. As infants, ſo likewiſe other animals, have a cer- | 
_ tain ſenſe of their principal part, though it be not 2 en nor ſo 

e as to Fam a . notion of it. x | 


7 ou Pp it is is 6b; ected again, hat every teins! & is at AR W 2 
Bis conſtitution; but that the conſtitution of man is rational; and therefore 
ic man reconciled to himſelf, not as merely to an animal, but as to 4 rational 
animal; for in that is man dear to himſelf, as being man ; how then can an 
infant be reconciled to a rational conſtitution, when as yet be is not rational ? 
Every age of life hath its own-conſtitution. There is one conſtitution 
to infants, another to youth, and another to old age, and all are recon- 
eiled to their preſent condition. An infant hath no teeth, he does well 
without them: he cuts his teeth: this condition agreeth likewiſe with 
his age: as that herb, which in a little time will become bread- corn, 
hath one ſtate, when tender and ſcarce riſing above the furrow ; another 
when it is grown up; ; and though the ſtalk indeed be flender, yet it is 
Krong enough to bear its weight; 3 another when it begins to change 
. | 5 1 1 3 _ colour, 
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| without the fear of death. Saints, bis aide? 
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colour, and ripen for the barn in whatever ſtate it is, it-maintains 
the ſame, and in all reſpects is accommodated thereto. Thus I ſay there 
is an age peculiar to infants, another to children, another to youth, 


and another to maturity; yet I am ſtill the ſame perſon I was, when a 


boy, when a young man. So though the conſtitution of every man is 
continually changing, there is the fame reſpe& and agrecableneſs in | 
every change: for it is not the boy, nor the young, nor the old man, 
that Nature recommends to my care, but myſelf (). Therefore the 
infant is reconciled to that conſtitution which he then hath as an infant, 
not to that which he ſhall hereafter have when a young man. Neither, 
though ſome. greater and better ſtate may remain, into which he ſhall 
one bac, yes is not this _ in which he was veg binn to e 


At firſt, every ing e dad und « Eiend o egg. ne 
muſt be ſome quality to which other qualities may be referred. I ſeek 


pleaſure. For whom? Myſelf. Therefore I take care of myſelf. I 


fly from danger? For whoſe ſake? My own. Thereſore am I cau- 
tious. If then I am directed by ſelf- preſervation; ſelf- preſervation 
muſt be before all things. And this we ſee in all living creatures; nor 
is it ingrafted in, but born with us. Nature bringeth forth her young, 
and would preſerve them: and, becauſe the nearer our defence is, the 


more ſafe we are, ſhe hath committed the charge of every one to him- wy 


ſelf; and therefore, as I have faid elſewhere, young animals as ſoon as 


they come from their dam, or ſee the light, know immediately what 
is hurtful to them; and fly from thoſe things that threaten death. Nay 
ſuch as are in danger from birds of prey, are afraid even of the ſhadow 


of thoſe birds when flying over them. No aziml comes ioto ie 1 


at 
>. } 
"> if 


It is aſked 1 ee ee pri ay ann; 


ow ee ſalutary or deſtructive? But firſt the queſtion is, Whether 
be does underſtand: this, not how he underſtands it? And that they 
have ſuch underſtanding is manifeſt from this, they will do nothing more = 
than what they ſounderftend. Why does not the hen fly from the pea- 
cock or = tote i Retr eee a much 
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oſs bird, and not known to her before? Why are chickens afraid of a 
cat, but not of a dog? It is plain they know what will hurt them, 
without having learned this from experience: for they are afraid before 
they have made any trial of their danger. And then that you may not 
think this happens by chance, they neither are afraid of other things 
than what they have cauſe to fear, nor do they ever forget that ſuch are 
their enemies. Their flight from what is pernicious is ever anſwerable 
to this their defenſive care and diligence. TR, 


Beſides, the longer they live, they are not leſs afraid; from whence - 
it is apparent that this comes not by. cuſtom, but from the natural love 
of their own welfare. What cuſtom teacheth is learned flowly, by de- 
grees, and in various ways: but whatever Nature propoſes comes alike 
to all, and at once. If you deſire to know, I will tell you, how every 
living creature comes to the knowledge of what will prove deſtructive 


to him. He perceives himſelf to conſiſt of fleſh, and conſequently 


knows whereby fleſh may be cut, or burned, or bruiſed. Such ani- 
mals then as are armed for miſchief, he concludes to be his enemies, 
and of an hoſtile diſpoſition. There is a connexion between theſe 
things. For as every animal is at once endowed with the ſenſe of ſelf- 
| preſervation, ſuch things as tend thereto they Wow. perceive, and 
dread WANG is like to be hurtful. | 


Now this dread of and. 3 contraries is natural; 4 what 
Nature directs, is done, without forecaſt, without deliberation. See 
you not with what art and ſubtlety the bees form their little cells (g)? 
what amazing concord there is between them in dividing the labonrs of 

the day! See you not that no art of man can imitate the curious tex- 
ture of the ſpider's web (5)! What pains does ſhe take in the juſt diſ- 

.. poſition of the threads ! ſome are woven in a ſtrait line by way of foun- 
dation; others are entwiſteq circularly, and growing ſtill finer but 
cloſer ſpread, are a net to catch flies, her deſtined prey. Now this art 
is innate, not taught her, and therefore none of theſe animals are more 
learned than others of the ſame kind. Every ſpider of the kind ſpins a 


- 


nn rs res or 
like web; and may Ten in the honeycomb i is formed with the like 


pater. Vid. Lipſ. Manud. I. 12. 


_— 


© Whatever is tht "WR arts is uncertain and elder: but what dane 


| Ahbeth! is always uniform; and nothing hath ſhe taught more certainly 


than ſelf-defence, and kill in ſelf- preſervation. Animals begin to 


- live and to learn at the fame time; nor is it any wonder that, that in- 
ſtruction ſhould be born with them, without which they would have 
been born in vain. Nature hath given them this knowledge, as the 
firſt means of preſerving in them a conſtant agreement with, and love 


of their own. condition. They could not poſſibly be ſafe, unleſs they 


had ani inclination ſo to be: nor would this alone have been of ſervice 


to u c vel Wenn n erer elſe could. 0 BOM HY. 
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- Laſtly therefore let me ber we in you u will find i in none of this? a 


— nor even a diſregard, of /e /f. For even ſuch as are dumb, 
- and brutes indeed, though in other things they are quite ſtupid, are 


cunning enough to get their living: and you will ſee even thoſe, which 


are altogether uſeleſs and unprofitble to "others, are Yet ri never wanting 
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(e) Tar a f ru pps pan, 70 g! IN 4 T8 Ties tar · Laert.— Placet iis quorum 
ratio mihi probatur, ſimul atque natum fit animal, ipſum fibi conciliari et commendari ad fe con- 
ſervancum et ad ſuum ſtatum, et ad ea quite ſant conſervantia ejus ſtatus diligenda.—alienari autem 
ab interitu/ iiſque rebus quæ interitum videantur aſſerre. Cic. de Fin. 3. 5. The philoſophers, 
whoſe Hiſtem 4 approve of, are of opinion, that as ſoon as any creature is born, ( for here aue muſt c n- 
mence our diſputation) it has an affeftion for itſelf ; ; it endeavours its own preſervation and well-being ; 
and is iimpelled to the love of every thing that'can contribute thereto, At the ſame time it abhors di Volu- 
tion, and whatever may ſeem to threaten the ſame. r 5 

4) We ſhould know very little indeed, ſaith Gal Ex, did awe know no more than evhat we could 
give a Juſt definitien M. 

(e) There was a ſtrange diverſity of opinions among the antient philoſophers about the nature of 
the human ſoul. The moſt eminent of them however, from the time of Pythagoras, maintained, 
that it is 4 portion of the divine Merce. See Leland ii. 1. 280. | 

Af). Self, 1s that conſcious thinking thing, (whatever ſubſtance made up of, whether ſpiritual 
or material, ſimple or compounded it matters not) which is ſenſible, or conſcious of pleaſure and 
pain, capable of happineſs or e 128 fo is concerned for e as far as that conſciouſneſ; 
extends. Locke, p-. 2922. N 

8 «© See what bright frokes of 8 ine 

; Seth, . Through the whole frame, what beauty, what deſign ! 
Each odorif*rous cell, and waxen tow'r, - 
/: he yellow pillage of the rifled flow'r,. 
Has twice three ſides, the only figure fit 
To which the lab'rers may their ſtores commit 
Without the loſs of matter, or of room, 
1 EE EY In all the wondrous ſtructure of the comb.“ Anon. 
00 I cannot 5 but pay my reſpects to the memory of Dr. Littleton, my late moſt worthy friend, 
whoſe elegant poem on a der, is in the hands of every one. 
0e 5 Ni, watchful , Hider, c. 
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Tur Hs Leila, are now wa aka Gee they are grown in- 
deed ſomewhat ſhorter, yet are ſtill long enough to give a man ſufficient 

time for buſineſs; if he would riſe, as I may ſay, with the day itſelf, 

but to ſome other purpoſe, than merely to give the uſual ſalutation. 

| Hut it is ſcandalous to lic Roving when th: 13 is riſen, and not to be 

: | thoroughly 
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thoroughly awake till noon : and yet this is what ſome call riſing kts 
For there are thoſe who invert the order of night and day, and who never 
open their eyes, ſtill heavy with yeſternight's debauch, till night re- 
turns again. They ſeem to be in the ſtate of thoſe, whom Nature, as 
Virgil faith, hath placed oppoſite to us, with their feet to our feet. 

Noſque ubi primus equis oriens effulſit anhelis, , 

Illic ſera rubens accendit lamina veſper. G. i. 250. 

Or when Aurora leaves our northern ſpbere, | 
Sbe lights the downward heav'n, and riſes there; 

And when on us ſhe breathes the living light, _ 1 
© Red Veſper #indles there the tapers of the night. pc. 8 
It is not that their region or country is oppoſite and contrary to that of 
other men, but their life. There are oftentimes antipodes in the ſame 
city ; who, as Marcus Cato ( 2 1 never Goat rhe _ either e 


or ſetting. e eee ene 


\ 99% 2 


* I 


Think you that choc men Yaſh ww a to live: who Show not — 1 
they live? And yet they fear death, though they bury themſelves alive, 
and are as ominous, if you chance to meet them, as the night- raven. 
Although they ſpend their darkneſs in wine and perfume; although 
they ſpin out the whole time of their intemperate vigils in banqueting, 
and variety of luxurious diſhes; they feaſt not, but are ſolemnizing 
their own funerals (4). The obſequies of the dead indeed are wont to 
be celebrated in the day-time, | 

enough for him that liveth, and worketh as he ought. We muſt 

ſtretch out the narrow ſpan of life; the duty and fign whereof conſiſt. 

in action. We muſt even contract the night, and transfer part of it to 
the day. Birds that are cooped up for a feaſt, that by ſitting ſtill they 
may grow fat, are generally-kept” in the dark: ſo of. thoſe men, who 


* but no day is long 


lie all day long without any exerciſe, a ſwelling is apt to invade the 


1 2 ſluggiſh: body; a lazy fatneſs ſeizeth all their limbs; and having dedi.. 

| cated themſelves to darkneſs, they grow filthy and-ill-favoured. Their 
ſoddem\countenance looks: as ſuſpicious as of thoſe who: labour under 
ſome: diſcaſe ; they are oß an aſhy colour, languid and faint; and tho 


aaa ee andy n Thi however, I may 
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fay;. is but the leaſt of evils" that attends ſuch irregularities, fince a far 
greater darkneſs involves the mind; it is quite ſtupid; it is ſo very dark, 
it envies the blind. Who but ſuch men as theſe could ever think that 

the ae were n us to be uſed in darkneſs! 
HELL © 

Do you aſk wide "nd this ey of mind, that Joaths the 
| Fon and is for turning the whole of life into night? Know that all 
vices are repugnant and contrary to Nature: they all deſert the order and 
fitneſs of things. It is the very deſign of luxury to rejoice in per- 
verſeneſs; and not only to depart from what is right, but to fly from 
it as far as poſſible. Do they not ſeem to live contrary. to Nature, who 
drink. faſting (e), who pour down wine into their empty veins, and go 
drunk to dinner? yet ſuch is the common exceſs of youth, who affect 
in this way to try their ſtrength. Upon the very threſhold of the bath 
they ſtrip and drink; nay, they quaff down bumpers, and every now 
and then wipe off the ſweat occaſioned by their frequent and hot 
draughts. To drink only after meals is too vulgar a thing for men of 
taſte; let your country- folk, and men who know not true pleaſure, 
follow rules; our gallants delight not in that wine which ſwims harm 
leſs upon their food, and has a free and eaſy acceſs to the nerves: no 
| drunkenneſs i is ſo enen as that which is got upon. an empty ſtomach. 


3 "Di ge not Felis to live e to Nature; who: da kabits 
with, women, and. ſtudy to preſerve a young bloom on a wrinkled fore- 
head?” What can be more horrid, or more wretched? They would: 
fain never be man, that they may not leave off their boyiſh tricks: and 
when their ſex ought to reſcue ae SAL and vn. gcge⸗ not 
2 eee thens- - 
1 hes not contrary! to Nature who covet a roſe in winter and 
25 who by the nouriſhment. of warm water and a proper heat of air, force 

the lily and o ſpring flowers,.to- um! in the een of winter? 


Live they n eye cn to N atore, who in: orchards on their turrets,, 
6). ſo thit.-trees may wave over the tops of their n and ſtrike 
| F 9 4 hawks © 56h VS 7 2 * By Tk | Lf their. | 
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mean to live in the ordinary and vulgar way. Let the poor wretches 
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| baths in the ſea; nor think they can ſwim ee u the warm 
| water n be ab . . | 


4 = 


Thus having refolved e e ee nooks 
edi of Nature, they at laſt entirely revolt from her. Is it days. 
* light? lt is time then to go to ſleep (e). Ir it night ? Let us now 
«« take our uſuat exereiſe: let us get into our chariots, pay our viſits, 


* and ſo to dinner. But 10 the morning approtthes ; it is now ſup= 
% per-time. It is not for us to act as the common people do. It is 


enjoy the whole day to — ha we have but: an AMY r in 
80 een e e a ; * * 

mee y pe kanne but dak en eee m ee tHe & dead. 
For how like a funeral is it, and a forrowful one too, to live thus by 
the light of torckes and flambeaux? I remember not long ago, there 
were many who lived ſuch a ſort of life, among whom was. Atticus 
Buta, a Prætorian, who after he had ſpent a large eſtate, and was com- 
plaining of his poverty to Tiberius, received this anſwer, you are too 
ate awakened. Montanus Fulius (Vi, a tolerable poet, but well known, 
by having: been a favourite, though afterwards in diſgrace, with T; berius, ' 
- was one day reciting'his poetry; and as he was fond of uſing the words 


ortus and occaſus, Feaſt and weft, or morning and evening when a friend 


of his complained that he had detained him a whole day, and that it 


was very unreaſonable to expect a man ſhould attend ſo long to hear his 


A compoſitions ;' one Narra Pinarins fg) ſaid pleaſantly enough, For my 


part, I think a man canrat uſe bim more courteoufly than I do; for I an 


. 4olling to hear him, ab ortu ad occaſum POE: ts "the words only.) 
8 But when he was reciting theſe verſes, 


Incipit ardentes Phebus producere a of mg oe ; 
© WIS — jam iis n. TUTTLE 
| Argutis 
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Argutis reditura cibos immittere nidis N 
Incipit, et molli partitos ore miniſtrat. 

Pbæbus begins to ſew his ſultry flame, 

And ruddy morn to ſpread around the fame ; 
With various food the fwallow treats her young, 
And lulli them with her melancholy ſong. | 
Yarns a Roman knight, a companion of Lucius Vicinius, and an excel- 
leht ſmell-feaſt, makin g himſelf every where welcome by his witty. 
and often bitter jeits, cried. out, 5 

Aud Buta now prepares for ſleep. 

And when he repeated theſe lines, 

Jam ſua- paſtores ſtabulis armenta locarunt, 
Ja dare ſopitis nox m_ filentia terris 
* Ineipit— . 
5 The ſhepherds t6 the fold: their flocks bad ted, 

And filent darkneſs der the world was ſpread: 
cried the fame Varus, what does Montanus fay? Tt is now 217 F 
woll go then, and give good-morrow to Buta. Nothing was more notori- 

ous than this life which Bara led, fo contraty to all rule; and in which 
many, as I ſaid, indulged Demdclves.at that time. 


© Now the reaſon of men's living in this prepoſterous m manner, is, not 
becauſe they. think the night itſelf hath any thing more pleaſing in it; 
but becauſe nothing delights them that is obvious and common; and 
becauſe Iight is generally burthenſome to a bad conſcience ; and becauſe 
they who value every thing, according to the price it bears, be it great 
or ſmall, diſdain the light, which coſts them nothing. 


! Moreover theſe luxurious gentlemen defire to-be talked of as long as 
they live; if nothing is ſaid of them, they think they loſe their labour, 
and live to no purpoſe; accordingly they are angry with themſelves, if 
| they have done nothing to raiſe # report. Many debour all their goods; 
others waſte them upon harlots. Fo gain any credit among them, a 
man muſt not only commit ſome laſcivious, but ſome notable folly. In 
a eity ſo bufily employed as 3 a common fin ire not tx thoughe 2 
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1 hive heard A/binovanus, (an excellent ſtory-teller) (5) ſay, chat he 
lived but a few doors from Spurius Papinius, who was one of theſe 
night-owls. Sometimes, ſuid he, about the third hour of the night I 
have heard the twang ef whips (i). I aſk what is the matter? and I 
am told, that Papinius if calling bis ſervents ro account. About the 
ſixth hour of the night, I hear a loud bawling: dba is this for? I ay. 
Why, Papinius is only exerciſing bis :woice.” About the eighth hour of 
the night, I hear the rattling of wheels; and; when I aſk what it 
means, am told, that Papiniur is going to take the air. Towards 
break of day the whole houſe is in an uproar; the pages are called, and 


the butlers and the cooks are running up and down; vb, now ? ſays I. 


Nahm, is juſt come out of the bath, and calls for ſome broth and 
mulled wine. bat? and did his ſuppers exceed the expences of the day? 


No; for notwithſtanding all this he lived very frugally: be. ſpent nothing, 
but the night. Therefore to ſome who called Papinius a ſordid and 


covetous wen ſaid . e wah as well ol w_ wa een | 
rs AN NN | 
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in vice. Vice hath various and innumerable appearances ; the ſeveral 


kinds of it cannot be comprehended. The obſervance of what is right 
is Gmple-and uniform; but wrong is manifold, and puts on whatever 
ſhape you pleaſe. The ſame may be ſaid of the manners of thoſe Who 
follow Nature: they are always free and eaſy, and ſcarce ever know any 


difference: but the depraved, and ſuch as turn aſide therefrom, x not 


only differ from other mortals, but eyen E themſelves, 


i 

The principal 1 diſeaſe, 1 be the diſdain 
of common life; as they diſtinguiſh, themſelves from others by their 
dreſs, by the elegance of their entertainments, and by the ſmartneſs of 


their equipage; ſo. would they likewiſe differ from them in the obſerva- 


tion and diſpoſal of time. They ſcorn to fin in a low. and cuſtomary , 


7 manner, Who expect infamy for their reward (4). And this is what 
8 they all ambitiouſly covet; . who live, as I may ſay, retrograde. But let 
| —_ ORE W 


decline 


of 
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decline from it: to thoſe who follow her all things are eaſy, and rea- 
dily provided ; but to thoſe who are continually thwarting her, life is 
nothing elſe but rowing agarn/t the ftiream. 


ANNOTATIONS, &c. 


(a) Ligſſus does not recolleR this to be ſaid any where by Cato, but that Cicero makes mention of 
ſuch ſots; qui ſolem, ut aiunt, nec_occidentem unquam viderint, nec orientem, &c. abe are 
carried away from their meals, and cram themſelves next day, over yeſterday's crudities, vho boaſt of 
never having ſeen the ſun rifing or ſetting, and who are beggars, having ſpent their pairimony. Cic. 
de Fin. U. 8. 

(3) Juſta fibi faciunt] See Ep. xii. Pincian reads i it 2225 They are ** their own groves. 

(e) Plutarch. Que t. Conviv. 8. 9. 

Ca. Seneca Frag. in Thyeſte, - nulla culminibus meis 

0 Impoſita nutat fylva. _. 

Nor on my houſetop nods a ſylvan eV | | - 
tow, 8 v. 5. Aiunt in ſummisculminibas mentita nemora et navigalium piſcinarum freta. 
They have not only groves on the top of their houſes but even fiſhponds. 
(e) So Tacitus ſpeaking of Petronius—[lli dies per ſomnum, -nox officiis et oblectamentis vitæ 


tranſigebatur. He paſſed his days in fleep, and bis nights in the duties and recreations of lift. And 


Lampridius of Heliogabalus, Trajecit : et dierum actus noctibus et nocturnos diebus, eftimans hoc 

inter inſtrumenta luxuriæ; ita ut ſero de ſomno ſurgeret, et ſalutari inciperet, mane autem dor- 

mire inceptaret. He transferred the proper actiont of the day to night, and of the night to day, looking 

upon this as an inſtance of luxury ; ſo that he would riſe from ſleep peg} a ſalutation, and in the 
| * * afleep. So Harace ſpeaking of one Tegellinr, - 

__*  — Noces vigilabat ad ipſum _ n | » 

Mlane, diem totum ſtertebat. 8. i. 3. 17. | 

All night he drank, and then all day would ſnore, 

No mortal from himſelf could di fer more. Duncomb. 

7 Seneca, the father, likewiſe mentions him, Controv. i. 7. Montanus Julius, qui comes fuit, 


, 


quique egregius poeta) as an agreeable companion and an wn He wrote both Heroic 


Poems and Elegies, according to Ovid. de Bont. 1. 4. 
Quique vel imparibus numeris, Montane, vel æquis 
| | Sufficis, et gemino carmine nomen habes. 
{#) He is mentioned by Tacitus, I. 5. as one of the clients of Span, 
(4) And allo a poet. 
ö Et cædens da relegit canſalta dinrni. | 
t cadit donec laſſis cxdentibus; ex j, oe 
| In tonet HNorrendum, jam cognitione peractä. Ms 1%; 
Caf up the day's account, and ftill beats on; 
Vid out at length, with an outrageous tone 
Sb bids them, in the Devil's name, begone, Dryden. 


Fee of Mefelina, the wife of Ai. ee 
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T.! Lucilins, with a difigreeable rather than a 1 journey, E 
came to my houſe at Aba late at night. I found nothing ready, but 


"myſelf. I ſtretched therefore my wearineſs on the couch ; and began 
to reflect with myſelf ; that nothing is grievous, but what may. be en- 
dured with patience ; nothing intolerable, but what we make fo by 
diſcontent. My baker has got no bread; but the potter. has got ſome; 
as likewiſe the farmers and. the. ploughmen. Tes, coarſe bread! Stay 
a little, and you will think it fine enough ; |} wilt ſoon render it 
4s ſoft and delicate, as what is made of the fineſt wheat-flower. We 
ſhould not cat therefore till this incites us. Well then. I will wal. 
P ieee darhrroat9n. eee 


It is very neeeſſary to accuſtom curffives to live upon a rake Maoy f 
difficulties, both with regard to time and place, intervene, and hinder 
the rich and great themſelves from their uſual repaſt (a): no one can 
have at all times what he pleaſes: but it is always in a man's 
power to have no mind to that which he knows he cannot have, and 
ohearfully to malae uſe of what he has. A great part of liberty confiſts 
in an orderly good- tempered appetite, that can brook a delay, and even 
contumely. You cannot imagine what, great pleaſure I take in 3 
that my wearineſs can cure itſelf: I want not unction nor a bath: I 
aſk no other remedy but that of time: for, what labour hath con- 
tracted, reſt will ſoow diſperſe ; and a ſupper: at: ſuch a time, whatever: 
it oe be, pee en e e - than a publie n N85 N (9)- 


F have Sasse * i of os ion by way. ine as it 
is. then: more ſincerely and truly made. For when the mind is prepared 
; and hath KA ON F ä 
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wad arm it io. Thoſe * the ſureſt proofs of it that are made extrem 
pore : when it looks upon an inconvenience, not only with an equal, 
but with a pleaſant eye; falls not into a paſſion, nor is litigious: when 
it ſupplies itſelf, with what might have been expected, only by not 
deſiring it; and thinks that ſomewhat indeed is wanting to habit and 
cuſtom, but nothing -abſolutely to itſelf. There are many things, 
which we knew not to be ſuperfluous before we wanted them; for we 
-uſed them, not becauſe we had need of them, but becauſe we had 
them. And how many things do we ſeek to get, only becauſe others 
have them, and eſpecully ſome of our acquaintance? | 


It muſt be reckoned among the cauſes of our evils that we live * 
example. Neither are we governed by reaſon, but led away by cuſtom. 
If ſuch a thing is done but by few, we regard it not; nor think of 
following them therein; but when it becomes the faſhion, we cannot 
but follow it; as if it were the more fit becauſe more frequent; and 
error; when tis become public, uſurps the place of right. Men can- 
not travel now but with a troop of Numidian horſe (c), or a ſtring of 
running footmen, before them. It is thought ſcandalous to have no 

one to clear the way; and not to ſhew by a great duſt they raiſe, that a 
gentleman is coming. All have now their mules to carry their glaſſes, 
made of cryſtal and tranſparent pebble, cut by the hands of the greateſt 
artiſts. All have the faces of their minions. maſked, leſt the ſun or the 
cold ſhould hurt their tender ſkin, - It is thought a ſhame there ſhould 
be any among this tribe, waar ore rac e e e 


un (4). 


3 ee ee the men, Tosdlas with whom we myſt avoid all 
; conference. Theſe are they who teach vice, and propagate it from 
one to another. They have been thought the worſt of men who only 
carry tales from one to another; but theſe men carry vices. Indeed 

the converſation of fuch men is exceedingly hurtful; for though it 

may not affect us at firſt, yet it will leave certain ſeeds iti the mind; 
which, even when we have ſhook off theſe our companions, will abide 
with us, ty our great detriment. As when we have heard a concert of 
muſic, 
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muſic, we 880 away the modulation and ſweetneſs of an air, char 
engages our thoughts, nor will ſuffer us to give attention to any thing 
more ſerious; ſo the voice of flatterers; and of ſuch. as commend. vice, 
ſtays longer with us than. the time we give it hearing ;, nor is it an eaſy 
matter to ſhake off from the fond mind the pleaſing ſound: it purſues: 
us; will not forſake us; and at times will interfere do what we can. 
We muſt ſhut our ears therefore to frivolous diſcourſe; and indeed to 
the finlt attack of ſuch men for, when once they have made a begin- 
ning, and find free admiſſion, they ſoon 1 e and at en, 
epme to. the following e | 5 * ne 


— 


. 


ſounds! Our only happineſs conſiſts in (good living / to. do every 

thing we pleaſe ;- and to enjoy one's patrimony. Fhis is to Iiva; 
this is to remember that we are mortal: the day fleets from us, and 
4 life irrecoverably paſſeth away (e). Why ſhould we ſcruple to em- 
<< brace every delight, and to treat life with thoſe: pleaſures it cannot. 
«© always enjoy; but now can, andieven-demands them ?- What: avails 
644. it to ſtretch our frugality even beyond the grave ? ?. and. now to deny- 
-< ourſelves thoſe things:which death-wilt;ſoon deprive us of? What 
a poor” -wretch art thou; who haſt no miſtreſsꝰ? and no- minion for a 
miſtreſs to envy l. How -ridiculous is it to walk the ſtreets ſober, 
* and to ſup ſo· early and frugally as. if you were to make a diary. for the 
N approbation of a father! This is not to live for yourſelf,. but for 

'«. another! - What madneſs.is it for:a man to ſollicit for his heir and. 
to. deny himſelf every thing, that the proſpect of a large legacy, or 
an inheritance may make your friend your enemy] For, the more 
he is to receive, the ſooner will he defire,. and rejoice in your death. 
% Value not a ruſh thoſe ſeyere and. ſuperciliaus cenfurers. of other 
% men's lives, and enemies to their on; thoſe public pedagogues, 
% who would fain govern the world 1 Peſpiſe them we ſay, and make 
1 no: ſcruple by: e ti N 7 w good ne to the empty 3 name. of: 8 
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1 8 Virtue, Philoſophy; and Juſtite! hv are . they but mere empty; 
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Such harangues as theſe are to be dreaded, as the voice of the Syrens 
whom Uly/es would not venture to hear; before he had bound himſelf 
to the main · maſt. They are altogether as prevalent; they draw us 
from our country, our parents. our friends, our virtue: and baſely i in- 
veigle thoſe wretches that liſten to them into a ſcandalous life. How 

much better is it to walk in the ſtrait path, and to attain this happy 
end, to think thoſe things alone delightful, which are fit and honour- 
able? And this we ſhould certainly attain, if we ſuppoſe and ſincerely 
reflect on two ſorts of things, thoſe that have: ſufficient charms to in- 
cite us, or thoſe that are attended with horror. By the former I mean 
riches, pleaſures, beauty, ambition, and the like pleaſing, ſweetly-ſooth- 
ing baits; while ſuch as drive us from, them with abhorrence, are 


. tgnominy, bard-living, labour, pam and death... Wer muſt therefore be 2 


well exerciſed that we fear not theſe, nor covet the former. We muſt 
fight contrariwiſe, retreat from thoſe that invite us to them, and make 
head againſt thoſe that preſs upon us. See you not how different is the 
attitude of thoſe, who aſcend or deſcend an hill? They that go down 
a ſteep place bend their bodies backward; they that go up ſtoop for- 
wards. For if when you deſcend you ſtoop forwards, or in aſcending 
lean backwards, this, my Lucilius, would be to favour and aſſiſt the pre- 
cipice. Now, we deſcend into pleaſures, but climb up againſt adver- 
ſity and hardſhips: here then muſt we ſtoop forward our bodies, and in 
the former ak lean them bark reſtraining them with all our 7 


But think not that 1 the 8 whoſe. 1 is perni- 
cious to us, while. they recommend pleaſure, and inſtil a dread of pain; 
which is terrible enough in itſelf. No, there are others whom I think 
as prejudicial; I mean thoſe who. under a pretence of affecting Sroiciſin 
exhort to vice: for, this is their boaſt: that the lover is the only wiſe 

and learned man; and that he is moſt wiſe, who hath" the moſt fill in 
drinking and feafting. Let us enguire then, ſay they, to what age young 
men are amiable—No; let us give up thoſe vices: to the Greeks; and 
rather attend to the following inſtructions: No one ig caſually good - 
virtue is to be learned: pleaſure is a low and mean engagement; to be bell 
. a with, dumb animals + (he dawn anda eee 
"FASL I. | 3 „ | love 
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| have recourſe thereto ; glory is ſomething vain, volatile, and more inconflant 5 
; than the winds; poverty is no real burthen, but to thoſe who repugn it; 
death is no evil ; why do you complain ? | This is the moſt juſt and equal law 
te all mankind: ſuperſtition is a mad error ; it fears thoſe, who ought 
moſt to be belrved; and abufeth thoſe it worſhippeth : for what difference in 
there whether you deny the Gods, or ſtandalize them? Theſe are the 
things, Lucilius, that are to be learned; nay, they are to be learned, as 
we ſay, by heart. Philoſophy ſhould never ſuggeſt any excuſes for 
vice; the ſick man can have but little Hopes of recovery, to whom his 
phyſician recominends intemperance. IR | 
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people were more ſober and frugal than the Lacedemonians, St. Paul certainly took it from 
If. xxii. 13. but to a different end, &c. 


Error inſanus, al infantis, 42 childiſh error, * Superſtition is a very dangerous weapon, 
that: cuts with two edges; for while it fills with ſome falſe fears, the abſurdity of thoſe fears drives 
others into infidelity, Superſtition built the Pagan hell and elySum, and infidelity, not content 
with pulling down the ſuperſtructure, eraſed the very foundations. The extreme errors are, ſu- 
perftitfon, which realizes the fire and the worm; and n e ura laughing at theſe, over- 


engeren e | Malampus, p. 207, 


EPISTLE CXXIV. 


| Againſt the Epicu reans, that Good conſiſis in Reaſon and not in Senſe. 


Poss uM multa tibi veterum præcepta referre, 
Ni refugis, teſtiſque piget cognoſcere curas. 
I many folid precepts could rehearſe, 
Would you attend to the inſtructiue verſe. 

But you, I know, Lucilius, will attend; nor are you diſguſted at the | 
moſt ſubtle queſtion. ' Such is your elegance of taſte, not to delight 
only in what is great. And this I likewiſe approve in you, that you 
reduce all things to ſome uſe and profit; and then only are offended, 
when a ſubject is not argued with the niceſt ſubtlety imaginable : which 
indeed is not what I ſhall now pretend to. The plain queſtion is, e- 
ther good is comprehended by ſenſe, or the underſtanding. And as an ad- 
junct to this, it is faid, #har neither an nor brute animals are capable 


m_ Ps * | | 2 


The Baabe » who ſet Nena in the higheſt phace, affirm Wr fo 
be ſenſual: but we Stoics, on the other hand, who attribute it to the 
mind, ſuppoſe it intellectual. If the ſenſes were the ſole judges of 
good, we ſhould reject no fort of pleaſure ; for there is no pleaſure 
but what is alluring and delightful : and, on the contrary, we ſhould 
undergo uo fein willingly; as there is none but n offends the ſenſes. 
OE | 3 " if; path Beſides, 


—— 


* , 
* 
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Beſides, os would by no eas” deſerde blame of” cenſure, ve are 


too fond of pleaſure, and wWwho live in the utmoſt dread of pain; 
whereas we condemn thoſe, who devote themſelves to laſt and glut- 
tony; and deſpiſe thoſe, who dare not engage in any manly exerciſe for 
fear of pain. For, how d o. they, fig, or do wrong, who act in obedi- 
ence to the ſenſes, pan theſe to be the judges of good and evil; 
for to theſe you have given the power of determining what you ſhall 
fly from, or what purſue? But ſurely reaſon ſhould preſide in this af 
fair; which as it ought to determine Cöncerning life, virtue, and the 
fitneſs of things ;. {o likewiſe concerning good and evil: for otherwiſe, 
according to theſe men, pre- eminence is given to the baſer part to judge 
of the better; if good muſt be judged of by the ſenſes, dull and ſtupid 
as they are, and much more imperfe& in man than in other animals. 
What if any one had a mind to diſcern minute things not with his eye, 
but his touch? Surely to diſcern good from evil, no penetration can 
be more ſharp and exact for this purpoſe than the fight of the eyes. 
Vou ſee then how ignorant of truth they are, and how diſreſpectfully 
they trample upon things high * 3 who . the touch the 


- 


Judge CLE and l. = 
"1 7 By 1 . K 
But it is ſaid; that as nn . * every: art; 70806 2500 Fade | 
ny rhat is manifeſt, and comprehended by ſenſe, from whence it may be derived 
and encreaſe; ſo an happy life takes its ſource aud foundation from ſuch 
things as are manifeſt. and fall under the apprehenfion of ſenſe.” Well then, 
you ſay, an happy life takes its beginning from things manifeſt; and 
we ſay, that ſuch things are. happy, or create happineſs, which are 
according to nature. And what is according to nature appears clearly, 
and at firſt fight, as whatever is perfect and entire. hat then i is ac 
cording to nature? Why, it is that which befalleth him, who i is juſt - 
born: 1 do not call it actually good, but the beginning of good. 
Whereas you attribute pleaſure as the chief good to infancy ; as if a 
Child began to haye that from its birth; which he obtaineth only when 
e This is to ſet the top of che tree, where ſhould be the 5 
toot. If any one ſhould ſay that an infant, While it lies in its mbthers 


womb, of an uncertain ſex; tender, im 
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in poſſeſſion of good he would certainly ſeem to be miſtiken, But 
how little difference is there between him who hath juſt entered upon 


life, and him, who is as yet a latent burthen in the womb? Both of 


them as to any underſtanding of good and evil, are alike mature; be- 


cauſe an infant is no more capable of good than a tree, or a brute animal. 


And why is not a tree or a brute animal capable of good? Becauſe 


they want reaſon: and upon the ſame aceount infants are not capable; 


for they as en t t reaſon.” | 


Some anilitiils are irrational; ſome not as yet rational; and ſome ra- 
tonal. but imnperfectly: in none of theſe dwells good. It is an attend- 
ant upon reaſon. What difference then is there between the things 
before- mentioned? Good can never be in what is irrational; in what 
is not yet rational, good is not yet; and in what is imperfect, good may 


hereafter be, but is not now. What I mean, Lucilius, is this: good 


is not found in every natural body; nor in every age of life; and is as 
far from belonging to infancy, as the laſt is from the firſt; or perfec- 
tion from a beginning: therefore much leſs in a body, ſcarcely formed 
in the womb, or whatever prior ſtate it may be in. Again, ſpeaking of 
the good of a tree or plant; you will not ſay that it is in the firſt leaf 


that buddeth forth; or that the good of wheat is in the tender blade, 
or in the ſoft ear that firſt ſprings from the ſtalk; but in the grain, 


when the ſummer and due maturity hath hardened it. As nothing in 


nature exhibits good before it is in perfection, ſo the good of man is not 


in man till reaſon is become perfect in him. Now what this good is 


bels po ly. 


I will tell you: it is @ mind upright and free, ſubjecting other things ta 
ſelf, itſelf to nothing. Infancy therefore is not capable of this good; 
neither can the child, the boy, or youth itſelf expect it, but unjuſtly 


and in vain. © And happy is the old age, that hath attained it by long 
un and . * it becomes a real and intellectual bod. 


\You whe it is ſaid, Pi N fo be in Hs 6 why not 


then in infants? True good is neither in trees norin brute animals; 
the good i in them is only a precarious good, by conceſſion. : And what 
* ir is that which i is conſonant to the nature of | 
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every thing. Good can .. + 
is of a more noble and . There ie; nt, but 


Wines there en. hui in 


* 


eee e "na Wanne Cats W * 1 chat of 
a man, and that of God. The former two, being both irrational, have 


| much the ſame nature. The other two have different natures, the one 
being immortal, the other mortal. The nature then of one, i. e. of God, 


is perfect good in itſelf; and care and diligence in the other, i. e. in 
man, hath made alſo his (reſpectively) perfect. Other things are ſaid 
to be perfect in their nature, but not truly perfect, foraſmuch as they 
want reaſon. For that, in ſhort, is perfect, which is perfect according 
to univerſal nature; but univerſal nature is ene other Fa how- 


ever N be W in their kind. 


>. 


9 what mo cannot be a blefed life; 3 can n that by which 


"A a bleſſed life is effected; (there is not in a brute animal that whereby a 


bleſſed life is effected, therefore in a brute animal good is not. A brute 


animal indeed comprehends things preſent by ſenſation ; and remem- 
bers things paſt, when the ſenſe is awakened thereto by ſomething pre- 
ſent. As a horſe remembers the road when he is put into it; but it is 


not to be ſuppoſed that in the ſtable he remembers any thing of the 
road, though he treads it every day (a). The third degree of time, I 
mean the time to come, appertaineth not to brute beaſts. '' How then 


gan the nature of thoſe things ſeem perfect, which have not the uſe of 


perfect time? For time is divided into three parts, paſt, preſent, and . 


future: that only which is ſhorteſt, and is paſſing, i. e. the preſent, is 
given to the knowledge of animals: very rare is the remembrance f 

the paſt, nor ever recovered, but by the intervention of ſomething pre- 

ſent. The good therefore of a perfect nature cannat be in a nature that 
8 imperfect; or if it en png it is of FO ſort [that 


plants, alſo have. | 
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then it is in a confuſed and diſorderly manner; but there can never be 
any diſorder or confuſion in good. Why then, ſay you, are brute ani- 
mals moved confuſedly and diſorderly ? I faid this upon a ſuppoſition, that 
their nature was capable of order ; they are now moved according ta 
nature. For that is confuſed, which may not be fo at another time; 
and that not at eaſe, which at another time may be ſecure. Vice is in 
none, but where alſo there may be virtue. The motion then in 
brute beaſts is ſuch as is according to their nature. But not to detain 
you too long, ſuppoſe a brute animal to have ſome good, ſome virtue, 
ſomething perfect; what then? It is not abſolutely good, nor virtue, 
nor perfection: for theſe privileges belong only to rational animals, to 
whom it is given to know, wherefore, how fur, and in what manner. 
So that good is in Og but where there is reaſon. 


You aſk, whereunto tends this di ;ſcourſe, and 2 2 it profit the 
mind? I will tell you; it both exerciſes and ſharpens it: and, as the 
mind muſt be employed ſome way or other (5), detains it in a fit em- 
ploy: it is of ſervice likewiſe in preventing it from purſuing its natural 
tendency to ill. But give me leave further to ſay, that I canngt pofi- 
| bly confer a greater benefit upon you, than by pointing out to ou your 
own good, by diſtinguiſhing you from baute Sends, and placing Fo 
in DO" with God. | 


Why thn, I fay, do you take ſo much pains in F 2 ex- 
erciſing the ſtrength of your body; as if this was to be boaſted of ? 
Nature hath given this i in greater perfection to ſavage beaſts. Why ſo 
careful to heighten and preſerve beauty? When you have done all you 
can, many animals will excell you herein. Why do you trim your 
hair with ſo great diligence and art? Whether you let it flow at full 
length, like the Parthians, or tie it up in a knot like the Germans, or 
frizzle and ſpread it wide, like the Scythians; every horſe ſhall toſs 
about a thicker and more flowing mage ; and the lion ſhall look more 
formidably noble: and whatever feriftnels you ae to, you are no 
match for the little 1 98 FRE. 
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= Would you then laying aſide theſe qualifications, in which you. are 
neceſſarily excelled, as they are forei gu to you, return to. your own, pro- 


per good? Know, it is this: 4 mind or ſoul truly reformed, and cm 


parativeiy pure as God 5s. pure: advancing itſelf above all earthly things, 
and reckoning nothing its own from without. Thou art a rational 

animal; and what is the good within thee? Perfect reaſon. Do all 
you can then to advance this, and. carry it to the higheſt perfection, its 
proper end. Then think yourſelf happy, when all; Joy and ſatisfaction 
ariſe from yourſelf; when in all thoſe things that men fo greedily catch 
at, fo fondly wiſh for, and fo. carefully guard; you can find nothing, 
which, I do. not ſay, you had rather have, but which you at all deſire. 
I will conclude with this ſhort. rule, whereby you may examine your- 
ſelf, and know whether you are as yet perfect. Thou ſhalt. poſſeſs the 


proper good, when thou ſhalt know and underſtand, infeliciſlimos eſſe 


felices, bat mo are. er eee 3 0 %. 
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ws of Ls dana dew at all, and are not bare machines (as . 
cannot deny them to have ſome reaſon. It ſeems as evident to me that they do ſome of them in cer- 
tain inſtances reaſon, as that they have ſenſe ; Bot it is only 1 in eee Aeg juſt gb 24 received 
them from their ſenſes. Lecte, p. 11141. * y4 


There is a gradation or ſcale of aſcent Ae ae W in proportion 


to their perfection, with regard to the motion of their bodies. But men have further a power of 


directing arbitrarily their perceptive capacity to, and throughout their paſt perceptions, which 
brutes have not: ang therefore cannot properly be called thinking creatures. And this is the ſpe- 
cite difference betwixt rational and irrational beings, as this power is the foundation of the rational 
8 nature. See Baxter on Locke, p. 79, &c. Brown on the underſtanding, p- 173, 8 


(3) That there are idrar, ſome or other always preſent in the mind of x waking man, every one's 


experience convinces him : PO HAAR GR reer them menen 


tention, Sc. Locks, p. 184. N 
00 Or it may bs rendered, wa the mint av bur if thy dilare 1h bet of the 


1 = the reſpeive ops life. . . ug 
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